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PREFACE. 



The spirit of inquiry into the monuments and 
history of primitive Christianity, which cha- 
racterises the present day, has unlocked such 
treasures of antient learning, and rendered 
them so accessible to the general reader, that 
some degree of familiarity with them could 
hardly fail to awaken, on the author's part, 
a desire to collect a few of their varied and 
scattered details into a single point of view. 

The many valuable publications to which 
this spirit of the age has already given rise 
might, perhaps, seem to render such an at- 
tempt as the present unnecessary. Yet, in 
order to understand and fully to appreciate 
the peculiar trials and difficulties of the early 
Christians, they should be viewed in juxta- 
position with heathenism : we must follow 
them to their hearths and homes, and the daily 
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routine of domestic life ; we must trace their 
perplexed and thorny path amid the entangle- 
ments of idolatrous usages and the restraints 
of inveterate habits. 

It is the Female Christian whose position 
it is here attempted to portray ; and it must 
be obvious that such a view not only affords 
the fairest criterion by which to estimate the 
difficulties of her situation, and the unspeakable 
advantages of our own, but it should also excite 
in our bosoms feelings of the most devout 
gratitude to the "Father of aU mercies" for 
having rescued us from the darkness of hea- 
thenism, and brought us into the glorious light, 
and liberty, and peace of the Gospel. 

The author has adopted, in her general out- 
line, the arrangement followed by Dr. Munter, 
Bishop of Seeland, in his brief but erudite 
treatise, " Die Christin im Heidnischen Hause." 



Blackheath, 
May, 1845. 
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FEMALE DISCIPLE. 



CHAPTER L 

THE BENEFITS OF CHRISTIANITY TO WOMEN. 



Chose admirable 1 la religion chr^tieime, qui ne semble 
avoir d'objet que la felicitd de Pautre vie, fait encore notre 
bonbeur dans celle-cL — Montesquieu. 



The Gospel of Jesus Christ, which was to all 
good tidings of great joy, was so in a very 
special manner to the female sex. Though 
created by the Almighty as a help-meet for 
man ; and, like him, invested with equal domi- 
nion over the animal world; yet, because the 
mother of the human race had yielded to the 
temptation of Satan, and was first in the trans- 
gression, God imposed upon her the law of 
obedience, and made her desire subject to her 
husband. 

B 
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Sin, which has thrown its blight over every 
earthly relation, often leads ns to regard sub- 
mission as a punishment ; yet, viewed apart, 
there seems but little harshness in an authority 
which Love itself has bound upon us ; and when 
we have been taught to know the pride and self- 
will of our own hearts, we see this memorial of 
our guilt converted into a blessing. The primi- 
tive dominion of the husband, and the subjection 
of the wife, flowed alike from a God of un- 
erring wisdom and impartial love. In it. He 
shadows forth the intimate and mysterious 
union between Christ and his spouse the 
Church; and the closer we are conformed to 
His image, the more sweetness and harmony 
shall we discover in this fundamental law of 
nature. 

Yet such is the waywardness of the human 
heart, that it draws the deadliest poisons from 
the sweetest flowers ; and a relation which was 
designed for the peculiar well-being of society 
was abused by the stronger sex, as a means to 
enslave and tyrannise over the weaker. The 
practice of polygamy and the facility of divorce 
became at once the bane of domestic happiness 
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and the cause of an universal corruption of 
manners. This was the case even among the 
favoured children of Israel ; we find the Lord 
remonstrating with them " because they dealt 
treacherously with the wife of their youth: 
that she covered His altar with tears, with 
weeping, and with crying out. The Lord, the 
God of Israel, saith, that he hateth putting 
away; she is thy companion, and the wife of 
thy covenant. Did not He make one ? there- 
fore take heed to your spirit, that ye deal not 
treacherously." — Malachi ii. 

It was not till the advent of the Messiah, 
who, in the time of her deepest humiliation, 
had been promised to the guilty mother of 
mankind as the seed which should bruise the 
serpent's head, that the moral and social con- 
dition of Woman was raised. He, who came to 
support the weak, was the first to vindicate 
her cause against the abuse of that easy law of 
divorce, which Moses had granted because of 
the hardness of their heart. 

Under the Levitical dispensation, a marked 
distinction had been observed between the two 
sexes; but in the irrespective freeness of the 

B 2 
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gospel covenant there is neither male nor fe- 
male — all are baptized into one spirit, — all are 
the children of God, by faith in Christ Jesus. 

With no ordinary feelings of gratitude, there- 
fore, should Woman peruse, in the history of 
her Saviour's life, the many distinguishing 
marks of affectionate regard which the Lord 
of Glory vouchsafed to her sex. In the manger 
of Bethlehem she sees the triumph of the 
" Seed of the Woman," the curse removed, 
and man restored to the favour of his God; 
her soul is filled with reverential wonder when 
she beholds the Omnipotent Creator of the 
imiverse condescending to be bom of a lowly 
virgin, and from a mother's love to receive the 
nurture of helpless infancy. Woman's love 
followed Him from the cradle to the grave; 
when He had not "where to lay His head, 
women ministered to Him of their substance ; " 
while even His most favoured disciples were 
ignorant of the real nature of His character, 
and recognised in Him only the temporal 
deliverer of Israel, He revealed Himself to a 
despised daughter of Samaria as the Messiah, 
and imparted to her the faith to believe, and 
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the grace to confess, that He was the Christ 
who should ^'tell them all things." 

When the multitude vehemently demanded 
His death, a woman publicly proclaimed her 
sympathy in His fate, and made a bold though 
unavailing effort for his rescue. Her urgent 
message, " Have thou nothing to do with that 
just man," only enhanced the criminality of his 
compromising judge ; and vainly did he seek to 
clear his conscience by the self-condemning 
declaration, " I find no fault in him," and, by 
the empty ceremony of washing his hands, to 
transfer to others the guilt of an unjust sen- 
tence. When betrayed by one apostle, denied 
by another, and forsaken by all. Woman clung 
to Him with all the constancy of a woman's 
love: she asserted her privilege of tears, and 
followed in the mournful train of the Saviour, 
bewailing and lamenting him. With untiring 
affection and undaunted courage she was the 
last to linger at His cross, and the earliest to 
seek His tomb. He who had kept her in the 
faith led her thither to her reward, for His first 
manifestation of Himself, after He rose from 
the dead, was to the lowly Magdalen ; and she 

B 3 
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who had loved much was made the harbinger 
of those glorious tidings which are the anchor 
ofthe Christian's hope. 

" In sorrow and in peril tried, 
She was the last to quit his side ; 
And, when the bloody scene was closed, 
And low in dust her Mend reposed, 
The first was she to seek his tomb 
With balm of Araby's perfume." * 

In contemplating this summary of Woman's 
devotedness, we are struck by its natural and 
appropriate accordance with the simple and 
tender, the unaffected and retiring graces which 
ever characterise the Scripture model of female 
excellence: and the delineation acquires still 
further beauty when we bear in mind, that some 
of these ** ministering women " were mothers of 
apostles. They gave not merely themselves, 
but their own sons, unto the Lord ; and then, 
with the genuine feeUngs of a mother's heart, 
^ught favour and distinction not for them- 
selves, but for their offspring. * 

* Hankinson. 

f In the same spirit of feminine beauty the Evangelist 
has recorded the costly devotion of the woman who, in 
the overflowings of a grateM heart, broke the alabaster 
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With SO much to elevate and ennoble, Chris- 
tianity, on the other hand, offers Woman no 
encouragement to pride and self-suflSciency. 
Under no circumstance does it set aside that 
beautiful law of submission and dependence 
which constitutes at once her solemn responsi- 
bility and her loveliest attribute. The recol- 
lection of the woe brought into the world by 
the first of her sex is still made the argument 
for her humility, and the incentive to her love ; 
the law of kindness is still to be her sole per- 
suasive ; a meek and quiet spirit her fairest or- 

box of very precious ointment, and poured it on the head 
of the Saviour. This good work which she had wrought, 
■80 incomprehensible to a selfish world, was nevertheless 
greatly commended by Him that looketh on the heart ; 
in vindicating her against the cavils of his disciples, he 
declared the solemn and prophetic import of her action, 
and publicly foretold that wheresoever his gospel should 
be preached throughout the whole world, this also that 
she had done should be told for a memorial of her ; yet it 
is remarkable that St. Matthew, who records this sublime 
promise, passes over her name in silence, and suffers her 
to be known only by the undying fragrance of her own 
good work. In the similar, and probably identical 
action, narrated by St. John, the name of Mary of Bethany 
is indeed given, but all mention of the eternity of her 
renown is omitted. 

B 4 
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nament ; a keeper at home^ blessing and being 
blessed, it is her peculiar privilege to commend 
the beauty of holiness by her faith and charity. 
In the infancy of the Church, the house of 
Mary, the mother of Mark, was chosen by the 
apostles for their place of social, prayer; and 
throughout the whole of the sacred narrative, 
we still find the female sex, who are almost 
entirely excluded from honourable mention in 
profane history, foremost among those who 
promoted the cause of the Gospel: Lydia, 
whose heart the Lord opened to attend to 
His Word ; the beloved Persis, who laboured 
much in the Lord; Tabitha, whose simple 
faith shone forth in her good works ; Priscilla, 
who expounded even to an Apollos the way of 
God more perfectly; Eunice, who, though 
married to a pagan, preserved the imfeigned 
faith, which dwelt first in her mother Lois, and 
which she transmitted to her son, the youthful 
Timothy ; " Damaris, who, amid the mockings 
of the supercilious Athenians, could dare to 
confess Christ crucified ; Tryphena, and Try- 
phosa, and many others whose names are written 
in Heaven, 
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Chrysostom, in his homily on the Romans, 
speaking of Phoebe of Cenchrea, Priscilla, and 
other holy women, says : " You see these 
were noble women, hindered no way by 
their sex in the course of virtue. And what 
St. Paul had said of the former, that he said 
also of this. For of her also he had said, 
* She hath been a succourer of many, and of 
myself also.' So too of this woman, *not 
only I give thanks, but also all the churches of 
the Gentiles.' . . . For they had been so esti- 
mable as even to make their house a church, 
both by making all in it believers, and because 
they opened it to all strangers. . . . Such 
ought women to be, not adorning themselves 
with broidered hair, or gold, or costly array, 
but in these good deeds; for what empress, 
pray, was so conspicuous or so celebrated as 
this wife of the tentmaker? She is in every 
body's mouth, not for ten or twenty years, but 
until the coming of Christ, and all proclaim her 
fame for things such as adorn far more than 
any royal diadem. . . . And this chosen ves- 
sel, (St. Paul,) does not feel ashamed to call a 
woman his * helper,' but even finds an honour 
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in 80 doing. For it is not the sex that he 
minds^ but the will is what he honours. What 
is equal to this ornament? Where, now, is 
wealth overflowing on every side ? Where the 
scorning of the person? And where is vain- 
glory ? Learn that the dress of woman is not 
that put about the body, but that which deco- 
rates the soul, which is never put off, which does 
not lie in a chest, but is laid up in the heavens." 
On the text, " Greet Mary, who bestowed 
much labour on us," he exclaims, "How is 
this ? A woman again is honoured, and' pro- 
claimed victorious ! Again are we men put to 
shame. Or rather, we are not put to shame 
only, but have even an honour conferred upon 
us. For an honour we have, in that there are 
such women amongst us; but we are put to 
shame, in that' we men are left so far behind 
by them. But if we come to know whence 
it comes that they are so adorned, we too shall 
speedily overtake them. Whence then is their 
adorning? Let both men and women listen. 
It is not from bracelets, or from necklaces, not 
from their eunuchs either, and their maid- 
servants, and gold-broidered dresses, but from 
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their tolls in behalf of the truth. For he says, 
* Who bestowed much labour on us,' that is, 
not on herself only, nor upon her own advance- 
ment (for this many women of the present day 
do, by fasting and sleeping on the floor) but 
upon others also, so carrying on the race 
apostles and evangelists run." 

Nor were women ready merely to embrace 
the profession of the GospeL Ecclesiastical 
history abounds in instances of the devotion and 
heroism with which they also died for the faith, 
enduring great trials and afflictions, and not 
counting their lives dear imto themselves, so 
that they might win Christ, and finish their 
course in his faith and fear. We know also 
that, independently of the public persecution for 
the name of Jesus, a Christian female, if mar- 
ried to an unbelieving husband, or dwelling in 
a heathen family, had to undergo numerous 
trials, and in fact to '*die daily." Hitherto, 
however, no attempt seems to have been made 
to delineate this position of the female convert 
in the primitive ages, though we have not been 
left without light on this highly interesting 
subject. The Gospel narrative itself touches 
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upon it here and there, and references to it 
frequently occur in the writings of the early 
fathers. The works of Clement of Alexandria, 
Origen, Tertullian, Cyprian, Chrysostom, &c., 
furnish many records of domestic life, and 
enable us to draw conclusions respecting some 
points on which we do not possess any positive 
data. It will be the object, therefore, of the 
following pages, to bring these scattered notices 
under one point of view, and thus afford the 
Christian reader of the present day a connected 
portraiture of the condition of women who 
maintained their isolated faith under a heathen 
roof. 

These remarks will be chiefly restricted to 
the first three centuries of the Gospel dispensa- 
tion ; after this period, the conversion of Con- 
stantine and the recognition of Christianity as 
the established religion of the Empire, gave a 
new tone to the affairs of the Church. Occa- 
sionally, however, it may be necessary to 
introduce circumstances connected with the 
subsequent century, because they resulted 
immediately from the previous influence of 
pagan life and manners. 
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CHAPTER n. 

JUDAISM AT RO»IE. — ITS FEMALE PROSELYTES. 

.... La Loi de Sinai c*est la loi de tous les peuples, de 
tous les climats, de tous les temps. Pythagore et Zoroastre 
s^adressent k des Grecs et k des Medes ; Jehovah parle a tous 
les homines. — Chateaubriand. 

A FEW remarks upon the condition of Greek 
and Roman proselytes to the Jewish faith, may 
not be an inappropriate introduction to the 
subject more immediately before us, although 
the relation in which they stood with respect to 
their heathen connections was widely different 
from that of the Christian coavert^ In the 
first place, the Jews, in conformity with the 
tolerant maxims of the Roman constitution, had 
obtained great privileges from Julius Caesar 
and the Emperor Augustus, which not only 
protected them in their civil rights, but also 
secured to them the unmolested exercise of 
their religion. 

The spirit of mutual toleration which per- 
vaded the nations of heathen antiquity generally. 
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appears, at first sight, the result of a humane 
and enlightened policy ; but a very little inquiry 
will convince us that this plausible liberality 
arose from the very falsehood of paganism, and 
was a result of political expediency, or of in- 
difference to truth. The theological systems of 
the heathens were an aggregate of innumerable 
distinct religions, whose dissimilar rites and ob- 
jects of worship were adapted to the genius, 
and caprice of the various nations ; and as they 
were all supposed to be under the tutelary 
government of their own }6cal deities, the 
recognition of each several religion as true, 
produced a certain harmony and intercommunity 
in matters of worship. 

This tolerant spirit was amply exercised by 
the Romans, although, from motives of state 
policy, they inculcated as a fundamental maxim 
of government, the principle of an hereditary 
national religion. As the laws relating to 
religion were a part of the general civil code, 
the Senate permitted no alteration to be made 
in the religion publicly professed in the Empire, 
suffered no foreign deity to be admitted without 
their sanction^ and prohibited, under the severest 
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penalties, the introduction of any new form of 
worship. Cicero lays it down as a principle of 
legislation, entirely conformable to the rights of 
the Koman state, ^^ that no man shall have 
separate gods for himself, nor worship by him- 
self new or foreign gods, unless they have been 
publicly recognised by the state." A motive for 
this prohibition may possibly be found in the 
reason adduced by Maecenas to Augustus, that 
they who introduce new divinities mislead many 
into receiving foreign laws also. Acting on this 
principle, the Senate frequently banished from 
the capital the Bacchanalian and Egyptian rites, 
simply on the ground that they were exotic, or 
reliffiones naves. The citizens, however, were 
permitted to worship in private any strange 
divinities, and even to erect temples in their 
honour, provided it did not militate against the 
interests of the Empire, or interfere with the 
C€Bremoni(B JRomance. 

Although tl^e monotheism of the Jewish faith, 
and the exclusive spirit of its followers, might 
seem to present an insuperable barrier to any 
such concessions, it is possible that some 
general features of resemblance in their external 
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worship may have engaged the Romans to 
tolerate a i*eligion so diametrically opposed to 
their own depraved notions. Thus the Jews 
had their sacrifices, their sin and burnt offerings, 
a regularly constituted priesthood, which medi- 
ated between the Supreme Being and his people, 
a sanctuary and a temple. Theirs, too, was not 
a foreign but a licensed religion, — not a religio 
peregiina but a religio licita, and as such legally 
entitled to protection ; the fame, too, of their 
heroic struggles with their Syrian tyrants, and 
the splendour of their Asmonean dynasty, still 
shed a halo over the Hebrew nation, and fostered 
a bold and martial spirit, which could be tamed 
only by a long course of servitude and degrada- 
tion. The glory of the Lord had indeed departed 
from their tabernacle ; their Urim and Thummim 
was mute, and they were without king or prince 
of their own nation. Though tributaries to 
Caesar, they still dwelt in the land to which 
Jehovah himself had led them, and had ratified 
their inalienable right to its possession by the 
most solemn covenant recorded in the annals of 
the world (Genesis xvii.) ; their holy and beau- 
tiful house, in which their fathers had worshipped. 
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still continued a praise in the earth ; and the 
Lord had, but as yesterday, avenged its violated 
sanctity by the chastisement of the impious 
Pompey . Added to all this, the children of Israel 
still regarded themselves as the special favourites 
of Heaven, and daily listened to the words of 
that covenant which God sware unto their 
fathers, that they should be unto him a " peculiar 
treasure above all people, a kingdom of priests, 
an holy nation." 

Notwithstanding the civil and religious privi- 
leges granted to the Jews, which, though re- 
stricted, were not abrogated, even after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, they were always 
watched with a jealous eye in Italy, particularly 
in Rome. They were twice expelled from the 
capital; once during the reign of Tiberius, 
when we learn from Tacitus that the class of 
the libertini generisy infected with foreign (L e, 
Jewish) superstitions, were so numerous, that 
the Emperor, under pretence of employing them 
in the wars, sent above four thousand to Sar- 
dinia, and ordered the rest to renounce their 
religion, or depart from Italy. They were 
i^ain banished in the reign of the Emperor 

c 
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Claudius on account of a tumult occasioned by 
the judaising Christians, who rose against the 
Gentile converts, and required them to embrace 
the law of Moses. It was on this occasion that 
Aquila and Priscilla sought refuge at Corinth, 
as related in Acts xviii. 

Whatever advantages might accrue to the 
Jews from this toleration of their religion, it is 
evident that it could avail the Christians only 
so long as they were regarded as a Jewish sect : 
this continued till the time of Trajan, when the 
events of the Jewish war rendered it highly 
important to the Christians that they should 
no longer be confounded with a people who had 
become obnoxious to Rome. This was especially 
the case after the sanguinary insurrection under 
Barchochab, which lasted throughout nearly 
the whole of Hadrian's reign, when the distinc- 
tion between them was decidedly marked by 
the cruel persecution inflicted on the Christians 
by the Jews of Palestine. 

The extended conquests of the Romans, 
which introduced the deities of their new domi- 
nions into the Roman Pantheon, led to a sin- 
gular fusion of Western and Oriental feelings 
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and prejudices : Chaldees and Scythians, 
Druids and Israelites, priests of Isis and wor- 
shippers of Serapis, crowded the places of public 
resort, and eventually obtained so great an 
ascendancy as to set aside the rigid maxim of a 
state religion. Yet the collision of these va- 
rious and dissimilar mythologies was attended, 
in the providence of the Almighty, by the most 
important results ; for, as each religion lost its 
peculiar significance by being dissevered from 
the soil that gave it birth, jealousies and divi- 
sions, lukewarmness and concession, gradually 
crept in, and tended to weaken the hitherto 
invincible phalanx of heathen superstition. 

They who knew not what they worshipped, 
and had " changed the glory of the incorrup- 
tible God into an image made like unto cor- 
ruptible man," could find no diifficulty in 
yielding adoration to the absurd objects of 
Egyptian devotion, or the licentious rites of 
the Syrian worship of the sun. Isis was now 
recognised as the favourite divinity, and was 
peculiarly in vogue with the Roman ladies. 
The priests of her shrines arrogated to them- 
selves a profound knowledge of the mysteries 

c 2 
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of magic, and of future events ; the Egyptian 
women followed the same lucrative profession 
of sorceries ; and, being the modistes of the day, 
they found at all times a ready entrance into 
the gynsecea, or private apartments of the 
Roman ladies ; and Jewish females,' who, like 
them, were vendors of fashions, were by this 
means brought into association with Roman 
ladies of the highest raok. 

It would appear that they had induced many 
to adopt their opinions; for the writings of 
Horace, Juvenal, Persius, and Seneca abound 
in invectives against those who had forsaken 
the customs of their fathers, and embraced the 
faith and manners of the Jews. We learn from 
these writers, that there were many Jews 
settled at Rome ; and that in the large towns 
of the empire there was such a remarkable and 
growing deference to Judaism, that Seneca 
openly complains that " the conquered have 
given laws to the conquerors." The Jewish 
colonists settled at Alexandria obtained great 
influence in that city; they adopted the lan- 
guage and literature of Greece; and their 
Scriptures had been translated into Greek, by 
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order of Philadelphus, in the version known by 
the name of the Septuagint. 

The mysterious providence of God in gra- 
dually preparing mankind, through the agency 
of second causes, for the reception of Chris- 
tianity, is strikingly exemplified in the wide 
dispersion of the Jews among the Greeks and 
Eomans. Though Judaism maintained its 
avowed opposition to polytheism, yet the Jews 
themselves, as we have already remarked, not 
only carried on an intercourse with its votaries, 
but also found means to introduce their own 
creed. They pursued their object with the 
greatest ardour, even " compassing sea and 
land to make one proselyte." Yet the bUnd- 
ness of their zeal, and their ignorance of the 
spirituality of the Law, often led them to rest 
satisfied with the barren profession of mono- 
theism on the part of the new convert, without 
requiring a corresponding change of heart and 
life ; thus verifying the awful denunciation of 
our Lord, that they made their proselyte " ten 
times more the child of hell than themselves." 

The devotion of these ^^ strangers from a far 

country " often led them to imdertake long and 

c 3 
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expensive journeys in order to worship, though 
but at the outer gate of the Temple. Among 
those who were thus brought to Jerusalem, 
were the Greeks " who desired to see Jesus ;^ 
and the Ethiopian treasurer, who, when the 
Spirit had led Philip to his chariot, went on his 
way rejoicing, and, on his return to his own 
land, conununicated the glad tidings to his 
sovereign, the queen Candace. 

As another proof that the Jews were not 
regarded with any hostile feelings by the 
Romans, we may instance the frequent inter- 
marriages of heathens with Jewish women. 
Thus Timothy was the son of a Greek or hea- 
then father, by a Jewess named Eunice (Acts 
xvi. 1.; 2 Tim. i. 5.); Felix, the procurator 
of Judea, was married to Drusilla, daughter of 
Agrippa the Great (Acts xxiv. 24.); the 
second husband of her sister, the famous Bere- 
nice, was Polemon IL, king of Pontus; and 
Berenice would even have been exalted to the 
Imperial throne by the emperor Titus, who 
was passionately in love with her, had not such 
an alliance with a captured queen threatened 
to arouse the indignation of the Boman people* 
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The celebrated Zenobia, queen of the East, is 
said to have been a convert to the Jewish faith ; 
and there is reason to believe that the wife of 
Pontius Pilate, who interceded with him on 
behalf of Christ, was either a Jewess, or a 
convert to the new doctrines. Josephus ( Antiq. 
Jud. zz. 8.), speaking of the ill-fated empress 
Poppsea, wife of Nero, calls her Theosebus — a 
name which he applies to Greek and Soman 
women who favoured Judaism. While still in 
power, she used her influence with the emperor 
to soften his indignation against the obnoxious 
Jews who were settled at Bome. In these 
endeavours she was seconded by the actor Ali- 
turus, who was himself of Jewish extraction, 
and a great favourite with Nero. 

Such proselytes to the Jewish religion are 
called, in the New Testament, " devout and 
honourable women " (Acts xiii. 50.) ; " women 
which worshipped God" (xvi. 14.). They are 
alluded to in two antient Latin inscriptions. * 

* '^AureliuB Soter et Aurelius Stephanua Aur. Soteris 
matri pientiss. religioni Judaicse metuenti.*' — "Aurelius 
Soter and Aurelius Stephanus to their excellent mother 
Aur. Soteria, a Jewish proselyte.** 

c4 
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To the same class of inscriptions belongs the 
one discovered at Thyatria.* 

The names in this inscription indicate a hea- 
then origin; and the designation of the site 
shows that the erectors of the monument were 
proselytes to Judaism, who desired to be in- 
terred apart from idolaters, in a spot not dese- 
crated by their superstitious rites. The general 
inference which may be drawn from these in- 
scriptions, which, according to the usual prac- 
tice of the Romans, were erected along the 
public highways, is, that the adoption of the 
Jewish faith was not considered illegal, but was 
clearly distinguished from the denial of the 
gods, which constituted an offence punishable 
by law. 

"Keligioni Judaise metuenti F.P.^lius PrisciUianus 
et^OElia Chreste vivi sibi posverunt " — To their excel- 
lent (son or daughter), a Jewish proseljrte, ^llus Pris- 
ciUianus and (Elia Chreste placed ihis in their lifetime/* 

* . . . NAI5 (A0HNAI2) EPMOT TOT AI0KAE05 AFOPA- 
2A2A TOnON ^W:iAON KATE2KETA2E TO MNHMEI0N. — 
^' Athenieis, having purchased this consecrated ground 
of Hermes, the son of Diocles, built this tomb." 
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CHAPTER m. 

THE WOMEN OF HEATHEN ANTIQUITY. 

Women were not regarded by the antients as a part of the 
polite world, or of good company. — Hume. 

Neither the religion nor the laws of the most 
polished eras, of Greece and Rome exercised 
any favourable influence on domestic manners, 
and amidst all their multiplied luxuries the 
heathens were utter strangers to the endearing 
charities which animate the Christian home. 
With them, domestic ties and happiness were 
subservient to the political welfare of the state. 
It was the citizen and not the man, society and 
not the individual, civil aggrandisement and 
not moral principle, mind and intellect, but 
not the heart and the affections, which stood 
foremost and alone in the social system of the 
legislator and philosopher. 

Indeed, fully to appreciate the incalculable 
blessings conferred upon Woman by the Gospel, 
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we have but to contrast her present condition 
with that of our sex in the most brilliant ages 
of antiquity. We shall there behold her mind 
degraded and enslaved^ while her form, in its 
loveliest contours, adorned the portico and the 
temple. We shall see her, both as a daughter, 
a wife, and a mother, held in a state of rigorous 
tutelage, brought up in ignorance, and debarred 
from all share of domestic authority, and doomed 
only to incessant and servile drudgery; the 
victim of her husband's capricious jealousy or 
cruel repudiation during life, and at his sole 
disposal even after his death ; liable to see the 
most cherished of her ofepring snatched from her 
maternal bosom, and destroyed without remorse, 
by the sanguinary law of infanticide ; and all 
this at the hands, not of the ignorant and the 
vulgar, but of the noble and the illustrious — the 
heroes, the orators, the sages of antiquity, men 
whom history has invested with the halo of 
renown. 

The barbarity of the Eoman law not only 
sanctioned and encouraged the murder of in- 
fants, but it extended its severity even to 
adults. It considered children, not as personsi 
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but as things, which might be sold or destroyed 
at the discretion of their owner. Prior to mar- 
riage the daughters were rigorously secluded 
in the retirement of the gynaeceum*, allowed 
to associate only with slaves, and subjected to 

« 

restraints which tended to prevent the cultiva- 
tion of the mind. 

The most cruel exercise of paternal authority, 
however, was that which empowered a father 
to compel his married daughter to repudiate a 
husband whom she tenderly loved, and whom 
he had himself approved. Koman history ftir- 
nishes us with numerous instances of this sin- 
gular species of power. What was, if pos- 
sible, still more arbitrary, the wife, even if the 
mother of a large family, was, no less than 
her children, imder the despotic control of her 
husband, with this only difference, that he was 
not at liberty to sell her. She might, how- 
ever, be dismissed or retted at pleasure ; and 
for certain offences, such as excess in wine, and 
others of a yet more venial nature, the husband 

* The Gynaeceum was situated in the most retired part 
of the house, closely guarded, sometimes even defended 
by dogs, and in Asia by eunuchs. 
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possessed full power to put her death — being 
at once judge and jury, accuser and execu- 
tioner. The laws of ancient Rome even allowed 
a husband to repudiate his wife for taking his 
keys! 

While the seductive charms of the aban- 
doned Aspasia, Lasthenia, and Axisthea, were 
embellished with all the fascination of wit 
and eloquence, and received the homage of 
Pericles, Socrates, and Plato, the Grecian 
matron was consigned to ignorance and con- 
tempt ; and the enduring fidelity of Penelope 
and the tender aflTection of Andromache, so far 
from calling forth the responsive smile of con- 
jugal love, only elicited the authoritative com- 
mand to retire to the gynaeceum and resume the 
distaff. 

After marriage, some time elapsed ere the 
Grecian wife ventured to speak to her husband, 
or the latter entered into conversation with 
her. At no period was she entrusted with any 
knowledge of his private affairs, much less 
was her opinion or advice either sought or 
tolerated. Xenophon, one of the most excel- 
lent of the Athenians, admitted that there were 
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few friends with whom he conversed so seldom 
as with his wife. The Romans differed mate- 
rially from the Greeks aad Orientals in one 
point of their treatment of women, namely, in 
not secluding them from the society of men ; 
still the Koman husbands were very incommu- 
nicative ; and it seems to have been an under- 
stood, if not a written law, that women should 
avoid all inquisitiveness, and speak only in the 
presence of their husbands. 

The antient Egyptians were excessively 
jealous of their wives, and having decreed it to 
be indecent for females to go abroad without 
shoes, they deprived them of the means of 
wearing them by threatening with death any 
one who should make shoes for women. 

By the laws of Athens, slaves, women, 
lunatics, and infants, were comprehended under 
one class, which was pronounced subject to 
various legal disabilities. According to Roman 
jurisprudence, no one could make a woman his 
heir, nor could she acquire property except for 
the benefit of her husband. 

The whole burden of domestic economy was 
imposed upon the wife, unaccompanied by the 
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slightest proof of trust or confidence. Solon 
enacted that no wife should leave home on 
a visit with more than three garments; the 
size of her basket was restricted to a cubit in 
length, and her provisions to the value of an 
obolus. In some instances it was even con- 
sidered criminal for a wife to form any intimacy 
beyond the walls of her own dwelling, because 
it might lead her to embezzle the goods com- 
mitted to her care. 

On the demise of the husband he was at 
liberty to transfer his authority over his wife 
to her son, or next of kin ; or he might, if he 
chose, bequeath her to a future husband: 
strange as it may seem, the law allowed him to 
select a slave for his successor, of which we 
have an instance in the father of Demosthenes. 
The grave and dignified Eomans were even 
not averse to a temporary transfer of their 
wives, during the lifetime of the husband : it is 
recorded of Cato, that not being able to prevail 
on the husband of his daughter Portia to 
bestow her upon his friend Hortensius, he 
cheerfully gave up his own wife Marcia, a 
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proposal to which her father acceded without 
hesitation. 

Notwithstanding this Ucense on the part of 
the husband, the law kept the female sex in 
rigorous subjection; and, in addition to the 
authority of the husband, appointed the special 
tribunal of the Gynasconomists to take cog- 
nizance of all offences committed by married 
women who appeared in public, and to punish 
the slightest deviation from the stately gravity 
which they were prescribed to maintain. When 
a case was not submitted to official investigation 
the husband himself sat as judge, and pronoimced 
sentence upon his wife in presence of her rela- 
tions. The Eomans had a goddess whose 
peculiar office it was to reconcile the disputes 
of married life ; her name, however, of Viri- 
placa, '^the appeaser of husbands," intimated 
that she expected her female suitors to be the 
yielding party. 

The Eomans for many ages abstained from 
divorce ; it was not till the close of the sixth 
century of their era that a Eoman citizen first 
claimed this fatal privilege ; once introduced, 
however, it opened wide the flood-gates of 
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crime, and the Koman matrons, who clamoured 
loudly for an equality of rights, too soon became 
its victims. In consequence of the removal of 
many of their former legal restrictions, women 
were now in some cases permitted to exercise 
the right of divorce. Such a step, however, 
was always considered scandalous, and branded 
by the name of departure from her husband, 
while a man was said merely to dismiss or cast 
out his wife. By the law of the Twelve Tables 
the form of divorce was as follows : — " When a 
man will put away his wife, the form of doing 
it shall be by taking from her the keys of the 
house, and giving her what she brought." 

Hence this law set no bounds to the caprice 
of the husband ; its fatal facility extended from 
the highest to the lowest stations, and shed a 
baneful influence over the morals and manners 
of domestic life. Cicero dismissed his wife 
Terentia, after a union of thirty years, on thQ 
pretence of her being peevish and expensive, 
though only eleven years before, when in exile 
and disgrace, he addressed to her those beau- 
tiful letters, in which he says, that she has been 
cruelly robbed of her whole fortune on his ac- 
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count ; calls her, ^* My Terentia, thou most 
faithful and best of wives;" conjures her to 
join him in his banishment, and says he can 
never think himself completely ruined whilst 
he enjoys her society. Metella, the wife 
of Sylla, was divorced on an equally tri- 
vial plea. It seems that she was so unfor- 
tunate as to be seized with a dangerous ill- 
ness in the midst of the series of magnificent 
fiStes in honour of Hercules, which Sylla gave 
on his abdication. Keligious rejoicings were 
not to be profaned by any melancholy circum- 
stances of death or mourning. Sylla, therefore, 
Vho was « exemplarily religious," sent her a 
bUl of divorce, by order of the pontifices, and 
caused her to be removed to another abode. 
Marcus Brutus, Dolabella, the younger Cato, 
Pompey, Julius Caesar, Augustus, and many 
other celebrated characters, were guilty of the 
same wanton cruelty. 

In the midst of such universal corruption, it 
need not excite our surprise that women soon 
learned to vie with the other sex in applications 
for divorce; and there were some who com- 
puted their age, not by the number of consuls, 

D 
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but of husbands. So completely, indeed^ had 
the Koman women thrown aside the natural 
modesty of their sex, that they frequently took 
a personal part in the gladiatorial shows of the 
arena, ajid, under Nero and Domitian, even 
ladies of rank came forward in these encounters. 
Added to all this, the introduction of Asiatic 
luxuries had induced an even more than ori- 
ental effeminacy of manners, while the long 
eeries of conscriptions and murders, the private 
treachery and violence, which marked the over- 
throw of the republic, nearly extinguished the 
last flickering remains of Roman virtue, and 
reacted with an accumulated force of crime and 
calamity upon the female character. We learn 
from Boman authors and poets, that at no 
former period of their history were the women 
so utterly abandoned as at the time of the in- 
troduction of Christianity; — it seemed as if the 
whole frame-work of society, and all the bonds 
of domestic life, were on the eve of disruption. 
Yet had the outward machinery of paganism 
never been maintained with more costly splen- 
dour; holocausts flamed upon the altars, and 
human victims were sacrificed in honour of the 
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gods*; the senate consulted oracles^ and the 
general paused before omens; but the soul 
and essence of poljrtheism was gone. At no 
time had its moral influence put any great 
restraint upon the passions; yet the terror 
of the gods^ and the vague apprehension of an 
hereafter, presented some check to the outward 
commission of crime. But even this barrier, 
frail as it was, had now been completely un- 
dermined by the scepticism of philosophers, 



* Dr. Magee, in his Dissertation on the "Atonement,** 
says, that the practice of human sacrifices " prevailed 
also among the Romans ; as appears not only from the 
devotions so frequent in the early periods of their 
history, but from the express testimonies of Livy, Plu- 
tarch, and Pliny. In the year of Rome 657, we find a 
law enacted, in the consulship of Lentulus and Crassus, 
by which it was prohibited ; but it appears notwithstand- 
ing to have been in existence so late even as in the time 
of Trajan ; for at this time three vestal virgins having 
been punished for incontinence, the pontifis, on consult- 
ing the books of the sibyls to know whether a sufficient 
atonement had been made, and finding that the of- 
fended deity continued incensed, ordered two men and 
two women, Greeks and Gauls, to be buried alive. 
Porphyry also assures us, that even in his time, a man 
was every year sacrificed at the shrine of Jupiter 
Latialis.** 
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arid the scoffs of poets. Men^ when they have 
thrown off the authority and restraints of reli- 
gion, may, to a certain extent, maintain the 
outward decencies of life, because they are 
more habitually influenced by reason and 
maxims of worldly calculation ; but when 
woman assumes the atheist, she unsexes herself, 
and becomes an object of contempt and detes- 
tation even to the avowed scomer. By the 
constitution of her nature she is influenced by 
the feelings and the affections, and when these 
are enlisted on the side of the worst passions of 
our nature, licentiousness, ambition, and re- 
venge, she plunges, without any coimteracting 
principle, into the very vortex of sin. We 
need only compare the Deffands, the Ch&telets, 
the Bolands of modem France, with the Ful- 
vias, the Livias, the Messalinas of Kome, to be 
convinced that a woman in the moment of apos- 
tacy becomes reckless and abandoned, for she 
has lost the only stay of her weakness, the only 
safeguard of her virtue. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

7HE CHRISTIAN FEMALE IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 

What contributed most powerfully to the propagation of 
the Christian Church, vas not so much the miracles which the 
first Christians wrought, as the holy life they led. They 
walked as angels upon earth. Did we live as they lived, we 
should not be so continually asked for miracles in proof of our 
doctrines ; we should bring the whole world into the &ith of 
Jesus Christ, by the force of our example alone. 

St. Chrysoetom, Horn, on Corinthians. 

Fbom this saddening picture of heathen dark- 
ness, the eye turns with delight to the bright 
beams of that Gospel which brought life and 
immortality to light. Here all is harmony and 
beauty ; every relative and social duty is based 
upon the immutable authority of the Creator, 
who is the inexhaustible source of love — deep, 
pure, and unfeigned. As He is the first su- 
preme object of love, so is He also the author 
of it in our hearts towards the whole human 
fEunily. Love is the very badge of the Chris- 
tian profession, and is made by our blessed 
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Lord the test of our love to him. " By thia 
shall all men know that ye are my disciples^ if 
ye have love one toward another." The apos- 
tles, when enforcing the same doctrine, still 
make " Jesus Christ and Him crucified" the 
motive, end, and aim of every social duty. 
Thus they exhort the Christian wife to evi- 
dence her love to God by submitting to her 
own husband '^ as imto the Lord," and to do so^ 
not merely towards a believing partner, but to 
him also who ** obeys not the word;" children 
are admonished to a dutiful obedience to their 
parents, as "well-pleasing imto the Lord;" 
while the very bond-slave is commanded to 
discharge his duty " heartily as to the Lord." 

From the frequent exhortations addressed by 
the apostles to the converted wife of an un- 
believer, it would ahnost seem that the freedom 
of the divine grace in choosing whom it willj-— 
" one of a city, and two of a family," — was 
more especially exerted in rescuing the weaker 
vessels from the thraldom of sin, and bringing 
them into the glorious liberty of the children of 
Grod. It appears that some of the early dis-^ 
dples were under the erroneous impressiou, that 
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their conversion to Christianity released them 
from the civil and religious obligations con- 
tracted in their heathen state. To correct this 
error, St. Paul, in his First Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians, chap. viL verse 17., ordains, that every 
one shall abide in the state in which the Lord 
called him, and strongly urges married Chris- 
tians to continue united to their unbelieving 
yoke-fellowa. To the female disciple he says, 
— "The woman which hath an husband that 
believeth not, and if he be pleased to dwell 
with her, let her not leave him, for the imbe- 
lieving husband is sanctified by the wife:" 
that is, through her instrumentality he is, or 
may be, brought into communion with the 
church ; at all events, the strong affection of a 
pagan for a Christian wife, sanctified or ren- 
dered him meet to remain united to her, be- 
cause his attachment was the best pledge for 
the faithful discharge of his duties, and of their 
common care in the education of their offspring, 
to whom a separation would prove highly in- 
jurious. — "Else," continues he, ** were your 
children unclean," they would be heathens, out 
cS thfe pale and covenant of God ; " but now arc 
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they holy," members of the church of Christ, 
and, therefore, capable of being received into 
the congregation of the saints, and admitted to 
the seal of the covenant, as much as if they 
were descended from parents who were both 
believers. 

Chrysostom, in his nineteenth honuly on 
Corinthians, remarks on this text, *^ What harm 
is there when the duties of piety remain unim- 
paired, and there are good hopes about the 
imbeliever, that those already joined should so 
abide, and not bring in occasions of aU sorts of 
unnecessary warfare? For the question now 
is, not about those who have never come to- 
gether, but about those who are already joined. 
He did not say. If any one wish to take an 
imbelieving wife, but. If any one hath an un- 
believing wife ; which means, if any after mar- 
riage, or being married, have received the word 
of godliness, and then the other party, which 
had continued in unbelief, still yearn for them 
to dwell together, let not the marriage be 
broken off, 'For the unbelieving husband is 
sanctified by the wife.' And this he said, not 
to signify that he is holy, but to deliver thot 
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woman as completely as possible from her fear, 
and lead the man to desure the truth. . . . 
If he make no disturbance, remain, saith he, 
for there is even profit in this ; rem^ and 
advise, and give coimsel and persuade, for no 
teacher will have such power to convince as a 
wife." 

" But if the unbelieving depart, let him 
depart ; a brother or a sister is not imder bond- 
age in such cases." Yet, even under such an 
event, the apostle reminds the Christian wife 
that, God having called us to peace, she is 
bound, as much as in her lies, to maintain a 
quiet and submissive carnage, and not suffer 
the difference of religion to be an occasion of 
strife. He encourages her not to seek the 
dissolution of such a marriage, but to wait in 
faith and patience, and to endeavour, by earnest 
prayer, and a spirit of forbearance and love, to 
win the soul of her husband. ^^For what 
knowest thou, O wife, whether thou shalt save 
thy husband?" The mere possibility of suc- 
cess ought to be sufficient to reconcile us to 
many trials, and quicken our diligence to bring 
to a knowledge of the Truth all who are con- 
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nected with us by the bonds of nature oi* 
af^tion. 

The apostle^ having laid it down as a fun- 
damental principle of Christianity that **the 
wife is bound by the law as long as her hus- 
band liveth," proceeds to say, that ** if she de- 
part, let her remain unmarried, or be reconciled 
to her husband.** ^' But if her husband is dead, 
she is at liberty to be married to whom she 
will, only in the Lord." Having once expe- 
rienced the misery of being unequally yoked 
with an imbeliever, let her unite herself only 
to a disciple of the Saviour. " But," con- 
tinues St. Paul, " she is happier if she so 
abide, after my judgment," and live unmarried, 
which is good for the present distress and tri- 
bulation, to which the followers of Christ were 
exposed; she will be less encumbered about 
the things of the world, and be more able 
to devote her time and talents, her soul and 
body, nay, even life itself, to the cause of her 
Redeemer. 

The second reference to such unequal mar- 
riages occurs in 1 Peter, iii. 1, 2 : — " Likewise^ 
ye wives, be in subjection to your own hus- 
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bands ; that if any obey not the word^ they also 
may, without the word, be won by the con- 
versation of their wives — while they behold 
your chaste conversation coupled with fear." 
Christians were to be, in their life and con- 
versation, a Uving comment upon the truth of 
the Gospel, an epistle known and read of all 
men, so that, " without" hearing " the word" 
preached, the imconverted husband might be 
won over by the all-powerful persuasive of his 
wife's consistent conduct. She was not, how* 
ever, to seek and gain him by any compromise 
of principle. Her obedience must still be "in 
the Lord," nor must she be " a&aid with any 
amazement," and suffer the fear of offending 
her husband to lead her into sinM compliances 
with idolatrous rites and practices. 

The allusion made by St. Peter to the purity 
and chastened modesty which characterised the 
Christian female, is Jyidently by way of con- 
trast to the prevailing licentiousness of heatheA 
manners. In truth, it was the spirit of holiness 
and love, shining so conspicuously in their lives, 
which rendered the Christian women at once 
the brightest ornaments and the most powerful 
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advocates of the Gospel. " What women have 
they among these Christians !" was the admuing 
exclamation of the heathen philosopher Liba- 
nius, who had never conceived the female cha- 
racter capable of such exalted virtues as he 
saw springing up under the influence of Chris- 
tian principles. " Matrons and women," says 
Porphyry, *^ compose their senate, and rule in 
the churches, and the priestly order is disposed 
of according to their pleasure;" an assertion 
which, though notoriously without foundation, 
is a beautiful homage to the pervading influence 
of the piety of the early female converts. The 
Emperor Julian, likewise, a bitter enemy to 
Christianity, bears the same testimony. He 
reproaches the people of Antioch for permitting 
their wives to give away every thing to the 
Galileans:— "They nourish from your means 
a parcel of beggars, and thus do they raise the 
greatest admiration in the minds of men for 
this godless religion." 

So is it with true Christian hearts ; 

Their mutual share in Jesus* blood. 
An everlasting bond imparts 

Of holiest brotherhood ; 
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Oh ! might we all our lineage prove, 
Give and forgive, do good and love, 
By soft endearments and kind strife 
Lightening the load of daily life. 

It was the heartfelt spirit of brotherly love 
which the Christians manifested^ not only among 
themselves^ but even toward the heathens in 
every season of Sorrow, pestilence, or famine, 
which, more than any other feature of their 
religion, struck their pagan contemporaries. 
** Behold how these Christians love one another." 
** This surprised them beyond measure," says 
Tertullian, ** since they are accustomed to hate 
one another, that one man should be ready to 
die for another." 

Indeed, it is the lovely harmony of the Evan- 
gelical graces, that adorned the lives of the 
early believers, which shines as the day-star 
amid the surroimding gloom. To obtain some 
insight into the depth of corruption into which 
the most enlightened portions of the heathen 
world were plimged, we need only peruse the 
opening chapter of St. Paul's Epistle to the 
Komans, and the various passages scattered 
throughout his letters to the Corinthians, 
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Ephesians^ and Colossians^ where^ after a me* 
lancholy catalogue of the prevailing vices of the 
age, he says to those who are now his ** joy and 
crown of rejoicing," — "such were some of 
you ; but ye are washed, ye are sanctified, in 
the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit 
of our God." 

Ample testimony is borne to their subsequent 
exemplary lives by the various apologists who 
were called upon, by the aspersions of the hea- 
thens, to vindicate their character. Among 
these we would particularly refer to Justin 
Martyr and Athenagoras, both of whom had 
been Pagan philosophers ; TertuUian, Minucius 
Felix, Origen, and Lactantius. 

Justin Martyr, who wrote about the middle 
of the second century, says, in his famous 
apology to the Emperor Trajan, *^We, who 
formerly delighted in adultery, now observe the 
strictest chastity ; we, who used the charms of 
magic, have devoted ourselves to the true God ; 
we, who valued money and gain above all 
things, now cast what we have in conunon, 
and distribute to every man according to his 
necessities; we, who hated each other, and 
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refused to associate with those of a different 
tribe^ now familiarly converse together since 
Christ's coming, and l)ray for the conversion of 
those who unjustly hate us." 

** Among us," says Athenagoras, ** the mean- 
est labourers and old women, though unable to 
discourse and dispute for the usefulness of their 
profession, yet demonstrate it by their lives 
and good works. They do not, indeed, critic- 
ally weigh their words, and recite elegant ora- 
tions, but manifest honest and virtuous actions. 
Being buffeted they strike not again, nor sue 
those at law who spoil and plunder them ; they 
give liberally to those who ask, and love their 
neighbour as themselves." 

" We do not deny," says Tertullian, " a 
pledge left with us, we piously educate orphans, 
relieve the indigent, and render to no man evil 
for eviL" Clement of Kome, in his epistle to 
the Corinthians, commends these once most 
depraved of Grecians for their many virtues : 
*^ Who," says he, ** did ever live among you, 
that did not admire your sober and moderate 
piety, and declare the greatness of your hospi- 
tality ? You do all things without respect of 
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persons, walking in God's statutes^ subject to 
those who rule you, giving due honour to the 
elders. You command men to live soberly and 
honestly; women to live chastely and holily, 
loving their husbands, and managing their 
household affairs with all sobriety. You are 
humble, not proud; content with the daily 
bread which God supplies, hearing diligently 
his word, and enlarged in charity." 

*^ Enquire," says Origen, in his celebrated 
reply to the attacks of the philosopher Celsus, 
written about A. D. 246., ** Enquire into the 
lives of some amongst us : compare our former 
and present mode of life, and you will find in 
what impieties and impurities men were involved 
before they embraced our doctrines. But, 
since they embraced them, how just, grave, 
moderate, and constant are they become ! yea, 
some are so inflamed with the love of purity 
and goodness, as to abstain even from lawful 

enjoyments We reclaim women from 

immodesty, quarrelling with or parting from 
their husbands; men from the wild extrava- 
gance of the games and theatres ; and restrain 
youth,, who are prone to vice and luxury, by 
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painting not only the vileness of lust, but 
the punishment reserved for the vicious and 
dissolute." 

Lactantius, who had once been a heathen 
philosopher, and was tutor to Constantine the 
Great, speaks to the same effect : *^ They are 
not Christians, but pagans, who rob by land 
and commit piracy by sea; who poison their 
wives for their dowries, or their husbands that 
they may marry their adulterers ; who strangle 
or expose their infants . . and commit other 
crimes odious to relate." 

With such a picture of heathen morals, we 
might indeed marvel how, in a dissolute age, 
and under the most corrupt of governments, 
these Christians, once as depraved as the rest 
of the world, were enabled to cast away the 
works of darkness, and put on the armour of 
light — I say, we might marvel, did we not 
know that this mighty conquest was achieved, 
not by weapons of earthly temper, not by the 
wisdom or eloquence of this world, but by the 
preaching of that great and fundamental truth 
of our holy religion — " Jesus Christ, and Him 
crucified;" a doctrine enforced by the most 

E 
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powerful of all persuasives — the exceeding love 
of Grod, and applied to the heait and conscience 
by the illuminating and sanctifying efficacy of 
the Holy Ghost. It was this Kevelation, and 
this alone, which, quick and powerful, and 
sharper than any two-edged sword, was mighty 
to the pulling down of the strongholds of Satan, 
and setting up the kingdom of God in the souL 

As the precepts of the Gospel aimed directly 
at the heart, and not at the mere outward con- 
duct, the change which it wrought was not that 
of opinion, but of character — of principles, of 
motives of action. The Bible represents the 
bodies of men as not their own, but as the 
temples of the living God, to whom all hearts 
are open, all desires known, and from whom no 
secrets are hid; a Being who must be wor- 
shipped in the beauty of holiness, and who 
takes cognizance not merely of the open crime, 
but of the inward emotion and disposition of 
the heart, the causeless anger, the forbidden 
glance, the unholy thought, the idle word, 
the proud, the covetous, the unthankful, the 
disobedient spirit. 

So, on the other hand, the Lord notes in the 
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records of heaven the first faint breathings of 
spiritual life, the desires and aspirations after 
holiness, the very sigh and tear of penitence. 
He will regard as done unto himself the 
hiunblest office of christian love, and reward 
even the cup of cold water given in the name 
of Christ. He hears, in heaven his dwelling 
place, the sweet communings of believing 
firiends, and a book of remembrance is written 
before Him, for them that fear the Lord and 
think upon his name. "And they shall be 
mine, saith the Lord of Hosts, in that day 
when I make up my jewels ; and I will spare 
them as a man spareth his own son that serveth 
him." MaLiii. 17. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE COMMUNICATION OP THE GOSPEL TO GENTILE 

WOMEN. 

O Woman ! though thy fragile form 
Bows, like the willow, to the storm. 
Yet, if the power of grace divine 
Find in thy lowly heart a shrine, 
Then, in thy very weakness strong. 
Thou winn'st thy noiseless path along, 
Weaving thy influence with the ties 
Of sweet domestic charities, 
And softening haughtier spirits down 
By happy contact with thine own. 

Hamkinson. 

The various circumstances under which 
Greek and Roman women were first introduced 
to a knowledge of Christianity were modified 
by the manners of the different countries ; yet, 
notwithstanding their many restrictions, their 
private apartments were infinitely more ac- 
cessible than those of the women in the East, 
where prescriptive custom had placed a more 
rigid guard over the female sex. In most 
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cases^ however, heathen females were indebted 
to their own sex for their first acquaintance 
with the Gospel. 

The general dispersion of the Jews, after 
the Assyrian and Babylonian captivities, had 
been wisely ordained by Jehovah as a means 
of maMng his name known among the Gentiles. 
Besides those who settled in foreign lands for 
the purposes of commerce, thousands who had 
been carried away as captives were dispersed 
among the families of their conquerors, and 
many of them prevailed upon their Gentile 
mistresses to worship the true God and to 
attend the synagogue, where they heard Moses 
and the Prophets read in the Greek translation. 
That many were thus actually converted, and 
even prevailed upon their husbands to adopt 
the same faith, is abundantly proved by the 
vast numbers of devout or worshipping pro- 
selytes whom St. Paul every where found at- 
tached to the Jewish congregations — at Bome, 
Corinth, PhiKppi, Ephesus, Lystra, Thessa- 
lonica, Berea, and elsewhere. 

Those, therefore, who were already converts 
to Judaism enjoyed an opportunity of hearing 

E 3 
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the teachers preach in the synagogues, whither 
we know that it was the invariable custom of 
St. Paul to repair on the sabbath^ and publicly 
to proclaim the good tidings to the Gentiles. 
The "Acts of the Apostles" fiimish some in- 
teresting details on this subject, from which we 
gather that these conversions were not confined 
to the poor and lower classes, for St. Luke 
frequently speaks of the " devout and honour- 
able women" whom they met with in the 
Jewish synagogues. These illustrious ladies 
often Hstened with more attention and greater 
readiness of mind than even the Jews them- 
selves, and they are generally represented as 
among the first to embrace the doctrines of 
St. Paul. And when the sacred historian 
adds ** of the chief men also not a few," we 
cannot help associating them in oar minds as 
the husbands of these devout and honourable 
ladies, by whose instrumentality they were 
brought to a knowledge of the Saviour. 

These « first fruits " among the Gentiles, 
from their position in society, and their inter- 
course with friends who were still idolaters, 
were no doubt an influential channel for com- 
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municating the Gospel to others. The names 
of these devout women are generally passed 
over in silence. Among the few which the 
sacred historian has thought fit to record, Lydia 
of Thyatira is undoubtedly the most interest- 
ing, and we must for a while linger over the 
simple tale of her turning to the Lord. It 
was while in the way of His commands, and 
in grateful commemoration of His sabbath, 
that he met her with a blessing. She had 
gone for the purpose of secret prayer to the 
secluded oratory or proseuche^ on the banks of 
the Hebrus, where each individual was wont 
to pray by himself. To this place of prayer 
" Paul, as his manner was, repaired on the 
sabbath day, and spake unto the women that 
resorted thither." Perhaps Euodia and Syn- 
teche, who are noticed in the Epistle to the 
Philippians, may have been of the party. We 
know, however, that the apostle's discourse 
was blessed to Lydia, for " the Lord opened 
her heart to attend to the things which were 
spoken of Paul." 

When she and her household were baptized, 
she constrained them to accept the hospitality 
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of her home, and besought them, saying, " If 
ye have judged me to be faithful to the Lord, 
come into my house, and abide there." Being 
engaged in lucrative commerce, and having 
ample accommodation, she lodged Paul and 
all his company. It was while sojourning 
under her roof that the Apostle laid the foun- 
dation of a church which seems to have been 
always singularly cherished by him. They 
were his " dearly beloved and longed for, his 
joy and crown." It was the converts of Phi- 
lippi who "once and again" sent to minister 
to his necessities ; and we can picture to our- 
selves the devout and attentive Lydia foremost 
in this free-will offering, which her imprisoned 
teacher received as an odour of a sweet smelL 
When acknowledging these gifts, and tokens 
of their affection, St Paul stiU bears in mind 
*^ those faithful women who laboured with him 
in the Gospel." 

The Gynaecea, or private apartments of the 
women, were frequented by the priestesses of 
Isis, and by Jewish and Egyptian women, 
whose arts of intrigue were as much prized as 
the beauty of their flowers and fashions. Thus, 
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too, in a variety of ways they might become 
accessible to converted Jewesses, the deaconesses 
of the church, and other Christian women, and 
afford them opportunities of introducing the 
subject of religion in their familiar discourse. 
The female Gnostics, many of whom were 
addicted to the practice of astrology and magic, 
and who eagerly sought admission into the 
houses of the rich, would excite curiosity and 
inquiry; and even their representation of 
Christianity, however grossly corrupt and erro- 
neous, might nevertheless prepare the way for 
a more pure and enlightened reception of the 
truth. We possess, unhappily, but very scanty 
information respecting the manner in which the 
Gospel was introduced into the various countries 
of the earth. At this early period, when the 
absence of all missionary institutions made 
every private Christian regard himself as a 
preacher to the Gentiles, very humble instru- 
ments must have been frequently employed by 
the Lord of the vineyard for scattering the 
precious seed among the dark places of the 
earth. Of the few authentic records handed 
down by ecclesiastical history, the conversion 
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of the Iberians furnishes a simple and striking 
illustration of this fact. It appears that the 
Iberians, a tribe bordering on the Black Sea, 
had, in the course of a military excursion, cap- 
tured a Christian female. According to the 
custom of the age, she was regarded as a slave : 
but, like "the little maid out of the land of 
Israel," her heart and mind could not be brought 
under bondage. She maintained the professictn 
of her faith in the midst of an idolatrous 
people ; and so great was the veneration inspired 
by her sanctity, that she was intrusted with 
the cure of the young prince of the Iberians, 
whose disease had baffled the skill of all their 
wise men. "Christ," said she, "who healed 
many, will also heal this infant." He was restored 
at her intercession. In the same spirit of faith 
she shortly after imdertook the cure of the 
queen. " It is not my work, but that of Christ, 
the Son of God, the Maker of the world." 
When the king sent her valuable presents, she 
returned them, saying *^ that godliness was her 
riches, and that she should consider it as the 
noblest present if he would worship the God 
whom she adored." The king, having soon 
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after lost his way during a thick fog, while 
hunting, implored in vain the help of his idols ; 
he then remembered the words of the Christian 
slave, and prayed to her God. The mist having 
suddenly dispersed, he at once referred it to 
the power of the unknown God. After fre- 
quent conferences with the woman he embraced 
Christianity with his whole court, and despatched 
ambassadors to Constantinople to desire that 
teachers might be sent to instruct his people.* 

Slavery was a very influential means of 
introducing the Gospel into the houses of the 
rich and noble. So great, indeed, was the zeal 
of the Christians in the early ages of the 
church, that many voluntarily engaged in tem- 
poral slavery for the single end of rescuing 
some fellow creature from spiritual bondage. 
In this way Serapion, called Sindonites, sold 
himself to a Gentile actor; with the utmost 
respect and fidelity he discharged the lowest 
offices of his station, till his labour of love was 



♦ This fact is related by Rufinus, who lived at the 
commencement of the fiflh century, in his Ecclesiastical 
History, cap. v., as having occurred about a.d. 320 — 330* 
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finally rewarded by the conversion of his master 
with his wife and family. Filled with grati- 
tude for the benefit he had conferred, his master 
at his baptism, restored him to liberty, and pre- 
sented him with the amount of his purchase, 
which Serapion, with equal generosity, devoted 
to the necessities of the poor. 

History furnishes numerous and painful 
proofs of the cruelty and contempt with which 
this unhappy class of our fellow creatures were 
treated by their heathen masters; even a 
Koman matron is represented by Juvenal as 
exclaiming, " O madman I is a slave a man ? " 
We may therefore readily conceive that a 
religion which rises on all with healing on its 
wings, but is sent In a more especial manner 
to comfort them that mourn, should meet with 
a warm reception from the despised and 
oppressed slaves. Many, doubtless, embraced 
it on this account, without entertaining any 
higher appreciation of Its excellence; yet to 
others it became the seed of a hidden, spiritual 
life, growing up, men knew not how, under the 
most adverse circumstances ; yet, without any 
change of outward condition, it imparted an 
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elevation of thought and feeling, a strength of 
faith^ and a patient continuance in well-doing, 
which must have astonished the heathen 
master.* 

As the wealthy Greeks *and Romans retained 
a large establishment of dependents and slaves, 
it could scarcely fail that some of them should 
be converts to Christianity. Saint Paul, in 
writing to the PhUippians from Rome, sends 
the salutations of Caesar's household. In the 
palace of the Emperor Severus we meet with 
the Christian physician, Proculus Torpacion, 
who, having cured him of a dangerous illness, 



♦ In the beautiful and affecting history of Onesimus, 
for instance, we see how thoroughly he received the 
knowledge of the truth in the love of it, — how it 
brought him, humbled and penitent, to the feet of his 
offended and injured master, who in the enlarged spirit 
of the Gospel received him, not as a servant, but as a 
friend and a brother. 

This conduct of the Christian Philemon stands out in 
striking contrast to that of the heathen master, mentioned 
by Tertidlian, under similar circumstances. He had been 
very indulgent to a knavish slave, so long as he was a 
heathen, but no sooner had he embraced Christianity and 
become a religious and honest servant, than his master, 
from hatred to the Gospel, sent him to prison. 
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disposed his otherwise ferocious master to treat 
the Christians with great lenity for some time ; 
a Christian nurse^ and a Christian preceptor, 
were in the same manner in attendance on his 
son Caracalla. Though these external advan- 
tages could not draw the heart of the young 
prince to the Saviour, they at least imbued 
him with an early predilection for his disciples. 
From an interesting anecdote related by Spar- 
tian, we learn that when only seven years of 
age, Caracalla expressed great indignation on 
seeing one of his playmates pimished merely 
because he was a Christian ; and, by a strange 
mental anomaly, inexplicable to human reason, 
throughout the whole of his reign, marked as 
it was by infamy and blood, he extended his 
protection to the followers of Christ. 

We find some interesting particulars of the 
manner in which the slaves introduced Chris- 
tianity into their masters' families, in Origen's 
third book .against Celsus. He gives the very 
words of this opponent to our religion; and 
though written in a hostile and exaggerated 
spirit, it is no doubt correct in the general 
facts. 
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We meet," says Celsus, " in many houses, 
with shoemakers and fullers (slaves who per- 
formed those duties), the meanest and most 
ignorant men in the world, who have hardly the 
courage to open their mouth in the presence of 
their owners or overseers, but are vastly elo- 
quent, and discourse of the most wonderful 
matters when they are left alone with their 
masters' children, or with the women, who are 
not much wiser. Then they begin to say, you 
must believe us rather than your parents and 
tutors; they are blind and ignorant, and can 
neither think nor do anything that is right, 
because their heads are filled with false notions. 
It is we only who know how you ought to live 
and walk ; and if you follow us, you and all 
your family will be happy. If in the midst of 
their fine discourses some sensible person should 
enter unawares, the more cowardly among them 
are affiighted and hold their peace, while such 
as are bolder urge the children to throw off the 
yoke, saying, that they cannot tell them any- 
thing good or useful in the presence of their 
father or teachers, lest they should cause them 
to be punished. That if they desire to learn 
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what is right, they must leave their guardians, 
and repair with their .play-fellows to the apart- 
ments of the women, or the work-rooms of the 
shoemakers and fullers, where they would learn 
true wisdom." 

A scene like this has been satirized with 
equal irony, upon an antique gem, still in exist- 
ence. In order to understand the allusion we 
must remark that one of the many absurd 
accusations brought against the Christians was 
that they worshipped an idol with an ass's 
head ; whence their name of Asinarii or Ass- 
worshippers. The origin of this charge was a 
tradition currently reported among the heathens, 
and credited even by 'Tacitus and Plutarch, 
that the Jews, when wandering in the Desert 
and ready to die of thirst, were conducted to a 
fountain by a troop of wild asses, in gratitude 
for which they ever afterwards worshipped an 
ass. As the pagans generally confounded the 
Jews and Christians, the charge was transferred 
to the latter, and no doubt countenanced by 
their enemies the Jews. Tertullian gives an 
account of an apostate Jew at Carthage, who 
was a violent opponent of the Christians. 
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Having been hired to take part in a combat 
with wUd beasts, he displayed an impious pic- 
ture, representing Christ with hoofs and ass's 
€ars ; he is clothed in a toga, holding a book 
with one of his hoofs, and bearing the inscrip- 
tion the Ass-hoofed God of the Christians. The 
antique gem alluded to, represents a similar 
subject, only the figure is that of an entire ass, 
and without a book. He stands erect, habited 
in the Koman toga, and with great earnestness 
addresses two females who listen with much 
attention. They are habited in their home 
costume, the sitting figure is probably intended 
for one of the daughters of the family with her 
female attendant standing behind her. 

Origen, in refuting the assertion of Celsus, 
that Christianity is based solely on ignorance, 
observes, **that the Christian religion invites 
men to wisdom ; that so far from prohibit- 
ing any, all might come that would, provided 
that simple and unlearned men were not ex- 
cluded ; that learning and the study of the arts, 
instead of being an hindrance to the knowledge 
of God, mightily help and advance it; and 
that 60 far from seducing and circumventing 
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silly women and children, and drawing them 
away from more weighty counsels, it was their 
one great object to reclaim women from im- 
modesty, and from falling out with their hus- 
bands; and from the wild extravagances of 
the games and theatres." 

Nor were the Christians of that day more 
despised on account of weakness and ignorance, 
than for meanness and poverty. They were 
looked upon as the scum of the community, and 
the heathen, in Minucius Felix, repeats the 
taunt, " that the best of all the party are a poor, 
beggarly, hunger-starved generation, that have 
neither riches nor reputation to bear them out." 
Our blessed Lord did indeed choose the foolish 
things of this world to confound the wise, and 
the things that are weak, and base, and despised, 
that no flesh should glory in his presence ; yet 
we see from the first the learned, the noble, and 
the mighty pressing into the kingdom of heaven, — 
Nicodemus, Joseph of Arimathea, the treasurer 
of the Ethiopean queen, Cornelius the Koman 
centurion, Erastus the chamberlain of Corinth, 
Sergius Paulus the Koman proconsul, and 
Dionysius the Athenian Areopagite, — till at 
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length princes and potentates bowed before the 
sceptre of Christy and kings and queens became 
the nursing fathers and mothers of the Church. 
The opportunities of familiar intercourse, 
enjoyed more especially by the female slaves, 
enable us to account for the vast niunbers of 
noble anddlstinguished personages who embraced 
Christianity, soon after its first promulgation. 
During St. Paul's imprisonment at Kome, his 
bonds or sujSerings in Christ were manifest in 
all the palace of the tyrant Nero, and he sends 
to his Fhilippian converts the salutations of the 
saints of Caesar's household. Phil. L 13., iv. 
22. " The knowledge of the true cause of the 
Apostle's confinement may have been spread 
through the palace by some Jewish slaves in 
the Emperor's family, who, happening to hear 
Paul in his own hired house, were converted by 
him. At this time Kome was full of Jewish 
slaves, and that some such belonged to the 
palace, or had access to it, we learn from Jose- 
phus, De vita sua^ who tells us he was intro- 
duced to the Empress Poppaea by means of a 
Jewish comedian. Such of the slaves in the 
palace as had embraced the Gospel, whether 
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heathens or Jews, would not fail to show the 
officers of the court whom they served the true 
natiire of the Christian faith, and the real cause 
of the Apostle's imprisonment — ^that it was for 
no crime, but only for preaching a new scheme 
of doctrine. And as it was now fashionable 
among the Komans to indulge a passion for 
philosophy, and many of them had a strong 
curiosity to be informed of every new doctrine 
that was broached, and every strange occurrence 
which had happened in the provinces, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that the brethren in 
the palace would explain the Christian religion 
to the Emperor's domestics, and relate to them 
the resurrection of its author from the dead, and 
that some of them who were of high rank, 
strongly impressed with their relation, embraced 
the GospeL In his epistle written to the 
Romans some years before this visit, St. Paul 
desires them to " greet them that be of the 
household of Narcissus, which are in the Lord." 
Tradition says that this was the favourite of the 
Emperor Claudius ; but although his death took 
place before the date of the epistle, yet as the 
salutation is sent not to Narcissus, but to the 
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Cbristians in his family, there is probably some 
truth in the conjecture. The Martyrologists 
speak of a cup-bearer and a mistress of Nero 
as having been converted by St. Paul ; also of 
Torpetes, who was attached to the Imperial 
household, and afterwards suffered martyrdom. 
"But the most interesting tradition, connected 
with the Apostle's residence at Kome, is that 
which brings him in contact with Seneca the 
philosopher. It is interesting even to know 
that two such men as St. Paul and Seneca 
were living in Eome at the same time. We may 
perhaps go so far as to say, that if Seneca had 
heard of him, he would have made further 
inquiries ; but the doubts and suspicions which 
attach to this part of Seneca's history should 
make us cautious how we indulge in such sup- 
positions. There certainly was a notion in 
early times, that the apostle and the philosopher 
were personally acquainted. It has even been 
eaid, that Seneca was secretly a Christian; a 
fact which it seems impossible to reconcile with 
his writings ; unless we ascribe to him also a 
degree of dissimulation, which no real Christian 
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could have practised. At the same time it 
must be allowed, (and the subject gives room 
for much curious investigatioii,) that the 
writings of Seneca present some remarkable 
coincidences with expressions used by St. PauL 
The latter had written the greater number, and 
the most important, of his epistles before he 
came to Brome ; and it certainly was possible for 
Seneca to have seen them. To say more than 
this, would perhaps exceed the limits of judi- 
cious criticism : neither would we dwell much 
upon the probability, that Seneca may have 
heard something from his brother Grallio of St. 
Paul having been brought before him, when he 
was proconsul of Achaia." * 

The ambition for military glory which 
prompted the Emperor Claudius to send an 
army into Britain, was the providential means 
of conducting to Rome the family of his 
vanquished enemy, the brave Caradoc or 
Caractacus. He was accompanied by his 
aged father. Bran the Blessed, so celebrated in 
the British Triads, and he arrived at the very 

I 

* Macknight. 
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time that St. Paul was preaching the Gospel in 
that capital After a captivity of seven years. 
Bran returned to his native country, and on 
the authority of these ancient chronicles of 
British history, we are fully warranted in 
assigning to him the glorious distinction of 
having introduced Christianity into Britain. 
Many early and highly credible ecclesiastical 
writers, point indeed to a stiU higher origin, 
and associate St. Paul as the companion of the 
old king in his distant missionary voyage. It 
is certain that we lose sight of the apostle about 
this period, and St. Clement, bishop of Bome, 
who wrote only a few years after Paul's death, 
speaks of his having ^^ gone to the utmost bounds 
of the West.*' Eusebius who wrote in the early 
part of the fourth century, mentions Britain as 
one of the distant countries visited by the 
Apostles. Thus much however is indisputable 
that so early as the end of the second century 
Christianity had penetrated into very remote 
districts of the British isles. 

When the British king left Rome, some 
members of his family, who had settled there 
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remained behind. Of these Linus^ and Claudia, 
who are mentioned conjointly with Pudens, 
in 2 Tim. iv. 21., are stated to have been the 
son and daughter of Caractacus. Linus was 
the first bishop of Kome, and Claudia is said to 
be identical with Claudia the wife of Pudens, 
who is celebrated by the poet Martial as a 
British lady of great virtue, wit, and beauty. 
What an interesting train of thought does this 
little incident awaken in the mind I We are 
almost lost in the contemplation of the mys-^ 
terious dispensation of Infinite Wisdom, which, 
while it hid these things from the wise and pru- 
dent, led these rude barbarians across the 
stormy ocean, to receive the glad tidings of the 
Gospel from the very lips of an apostle. ^* O 
the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God ! how unsearchable are his 
judgments, and Ms ways past finding out." 

The conversion of these royal British captives 
may, perhaps, in the first instance, have been 
promoted by Pomponia Graecina, the wife of 
Aulus Plautius, their triumphant conqueror. 
We learn from Tacitus that Pomponia was 
denounced to the emperor for having embraced 
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Christianity, or a " foreign superstition," as it 
was called. He referred the charge to the decision 
of her husband, who, according to the antient 
Koman custom, convened all her family before 
him. Having in their presence tried his wife 
for her life and reputation, he pronounced her 
innocent of any thing immoral. Tacitus 
observes that Pomponia lived to a great age, 
leading a gloomy and austere life, which were 
the terms usually employed by the heathens 
when speaking of the Christians. 

We are told by Dion Cassius that the em- 
peror Domitian, who was a cruel persecutor of 
the Christians, put to death the consul Acilius 
Glabrio, and his own uncle, the consul Flaviua 
Clemens ; his sons were involved in his pimish- 
ment, and his wife, Flavia DomitiUa, who was 
a near relation of the tyrant, was banished to 
the island of Pandaria, where she too finally 
suffered martyrdom. With another Flavia, 
the emperor's niece, and Inany other persons of 
rank, they were condemned upon the charge of 
atheism ; and for having embraced the religiott 
and manners of the Jews, with whom, as we 
have already observed, the Christians were foi» 
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a long time confounded. Suetonius^ when 
speaking of Clemens, represents him as contemn 
tissimtB inerti(By a contemptibly dull and slug- 
gish person ; a common term of reproach for a 
Christian, who would naturally shun, as far as 
possible, to engage in the affairs of public life, 
which more or less brought him into collision 
with idolatrous rites and superstitions. Perhaps 
Clemens had given some offence of this kind, 
during his consulship the preceding year ; before 
that time he was in high favour with Domitian, 
who had even fixed the succession of the empire 
upon his sons. 

Towards the beginning of the second century 
the opposition to Christianity became more 
general, and Trajan published a severe edict 
against its followers. The prodigious number 
of Christians whom the younger Pliny met 
with on his arrival in the province of Bithynia 
greatly astonished him ; and before he put the 
laws against the new religion into full and 
general execution, he wrote to consult the 
emjperor upon the matter, especially *^ on account 
of the great number of persons who are in 
danger of suffering; for many of all ages, and 
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e^ery rank, of both sexes likewise^ are accused^ 
and will be accused. "Not has the contagion 
of this superstition seized cities only^ but the 
lesser towns also, and the open country." He 
states that on his arrival he found the temples 
almost deserted, the sacrifices and the public 
solemnities fallen into neglect, and the sellers 
of victims, shrines, and images, loud in their 
complaints that they could find no purchasers. 
He details the measures he had taken to restore 
things to their former state, by offering pardon 
to those who should consent to do sacrifice, 
and punishing the obstinate with death. 
Though this moderate magistrate confesses that 
he could discover no crime in the Christians, 
but only " an evil and excessive superstition," 
he inquires of the emperor " whether any dif- 
ference ought to be made upon account of age, 
or whether the yoimg and tender, and the full- 
grown and robust, ought to be treated alike." 
We shall hereafter have occasion to notice this 
famous letter, which bears such honourable 
and authentic testimony to the loyalty, the 
unimpeachable morality, and the enduring 
fidelity of the Christians. 
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The ancient histories and martyrologies of 
the Church, supported by the records of heathen 
writers, prove that persons of the highest rank 
and quality not only embraced the profession 
of the Gospel, but also sealed its testimony with 
their blood. Among those who suffered during 
the reign of Trajan, was Komulus, who wa& 
high in the emperor's household. He had ven- 
tured to remonstrate with his Imperial master 
upon his very rigorous order for the crucifixion 
of a vast body of his troops who had refused to 
join in the sacrifices. Komulus, having avowed 
himself a Christian, was beheaded. Hyacin- 
thus, also, the chamberlain to the emperor, was 
thrown into prison for worshipping Christ, and 
died of starvation. 

During the reign of Conunodus many per- 
sons of birth and fortune became converts to 
Christianity. By a strange and inexplicable 
anomaly, the depraved and licentious Marcia 
not only procured for the Christians many 
boons from her royal and equally abandoned 
paramour, but she was herself a professor of 
the GospeL History does not inform us of 
the circumstances which could have induced 
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this wicked woman to assume the outward 
guise of a religion whose precepts so plainly 
and solemnly condemned her whole conduct 
From the resolution and caution^ however, 
which she displayed in the plot for the destruc- 
tion of the tyrant, it has been conjectured that 
her patronage of the Christians was foimded in 
a deep-laid scheme of political intrigue; and 
that it was her object to persuade Commodus 
to avail himself of their well-known respect for 
monarchical authority, to crush the power of 
the senate. Among the sincere confessors of 
Christ was Apollonius, a senator, a philosopher, 
and a man of refinement. He was betrayed by 
a heathen domestic, and was sentenced to be 
beheaded after having nobly pleaded the cause 
of Christ before the Roman senate. Arnobius 
also remarks that ^^ orators, grammarians, 
rhetoricians, lawyers, physicians, and philo- 
sophers, men of great genius, love our religion, 
despising those things wherein they before 
trusted." About two himdred and fifty years 
after Christ, the senate passed a decree ordering 
all Koman knights who should embrace Chris- 
tianity to be deprived of their dignity, and 
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spoiled of their lands and property; and in 
case of obstinate adherence to their superstition, 
to be put to death. Patrician ladies were sen- 
tenced to forfeit their property and go into 
exUe. Tertullian informs us that many of the 
most noble matrons in Carthage and other 
places were Christians. He bids Scapula, the 
president of Carthage, who had threatened 
them with tortures and persecution : " Bethink 
thyself: what wilt thou do with so many thou- 
sands of men and women, of every age and 
dignity, as will freely offer themselves ? What 
swords wilt thou stand in need of? What 
is Carthage itself likely to suffer, if decimated 
by thee, when every one shall find there his 
kindred and neighbours ; and shall see matrons 
and men, perhaps of thine own rank and 
order ! " And again, speaking of the vast 
spread of his party, he observes : " Though 
we be men of quite another way, yet have we 
filled all places among you, your cities, islands, 
castles, corporations, coimcils, nay, your armies 
themselves, your tribes, companies, yea, the 
palace, the senate, and the courts of justice : 
only your temples have we left you free ! " 
The empress Julia Mamms&a appears to have 
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favoured the new religion; Eusebias would 
otherwise have scarcely applied to her the 
appellation of a very religious and pious woman : 
even a heathen historian calls her mulier sancta, 
yet he adds> sed avara. Though we are not 
warranted by any acts of her subsequent life, 
in supposing that Mammaea was actually a 
convert to Christianity, yet we know that 
she both desired and received instruction in its 
doctrines from the learned Origen. His great 
fame for letters and sanctity induced her to 
send a guard of soldiers to Alexandria to escort 
him to Antioch, where she had frequent con* 
versations with him, and during his stay in the 
Syrian capital treated him with much distinc- 
tion. She instructed her son, the emperor 
Alexander Severus, with the utmost care, and 
instilled into his mind a love for the mild pre- 
cepts of the Gospel. To this early influence 
we may probably trace his subsequent admira- 
tion for the character of Christ. When elevated 
to the Imperial throne, he erected his statue in 
his Lararium, or private chapel, and inscribed 
over the gate of his palace the golden rule, 
"Do unto all men even as ye would they 
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should do unto you." He likewise adopted 
some of the admirable regulations of the Chris- 
tians ; those especially which required that the 
names of all candidates for ecclesiastical offices, 
should be published beforehand, that the congre- 
gations might be duly consulted, suggested to 
the emperor a similar rule in the appointment 
of his officers of state. 

The empresses Prisca and Valeria, the con- 
sort and daughter of Diocletian, seem to have 
been more open in their avowal of Christianity, 
and we may probably ascribe to their influence 
the extreme indulgence which Diocletian showed 
the Christians in the beginning of his reign. 
When the emperor, however, at the instigation 
of Galerius, commenced his wide-spread per- 
secution, his own family and household were 
the first victims of his fury. Both the em- 
presses were compelled to offer sacrifices. 
Their lives, indeed, were spared, but it should 
almost seem as if they had been reserved in 
order that in the severe trials of their after 
years they might learn to appreciate the sus- 
taining comforts of the religion they had em- 
braced. There is so much mysterious interest 
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connected with the tragic story, and stlU more 
tragic death, of these two first Christian em- 
presses, that we do not hesitate to present the 
following sketch from the pen of Gibbon. It 
is, however, impossible to conceive why these 
illustrious princesses should have been perse- 
cuted with such imrelenting cruelty, both by 
Maximin and Licinius, who were indebted to 
their husbands for their elevation to the im- 
perial throne. The only circumstance which 
can explain and accoimt for such ingratitude 
and inhumanity is the crime of their having 
publicly professed themselves Christians in the 
days of their imperial glory. They had, it is 
true, gone through the form of sacrificing to 
the gods in order to appease the vengeance of 
their persecutors; but Maximin was too in- 
veterate in his enmity to the Gospel to forgive 
an empress for having patronized it. There 
can be little doubt that this was the secret 
cause of all their subsequent persecutions ; 
there is no record of their having ever again 
evaded the odium of Christianity : and we 
may therefore conclude that their sufierings 
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only served to draw them more strongly to 
" the God of all comfort" 

Gibbon, speaking of the murder of the 
youthful Candidianus by Licinius, adds, ^^ To 
these innocent and illustrious victims of his 
tyranny we must add the wife and daughter of 
the emperor Diocletian. When that prince 
conferred on G^lerius the title of CaBsar, he 
had given him in marriage his daughter Va- 
leria, whose melancholy adventures might fur- 
nish a very singular subject for tragedy. She 
had fulfilled, and even surpassed, the duties of 
a wife. As she had not any children herself 
she condescended to adopt the illegitimate son 
of her husband, and invariably displayed towards 
the unhappy Candidianus the tenderness and 
anxiety of a real mother. After the death of 
Gralerius her ample possessions provoked the 
avarice, and her personal attractions excited 
the desires, of his successor Maximin. He had 
a wife still alive ; but divorce was permitted 
by the Koman law, and the fierce passions of 
the tyrant demanded an immediate gratification. 
The answer of Valeria was such as became the 
daughter and widow of emperors ; but it was 
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tempered by the prudence which her defence- 
less condition compelled her to observe. She 
represented to the persons whom Maximin had 
employed on this occasion, ^^ that even if ho- 
nour could permit a woman of her character 
and dignity to entertain a thought of second 
nuptials, decency at least must forbid her to 
listen to his addresses at a time when the ashes 
of her husband and his benefactor were still 
warm, and while the sorrows of her mind were 
still expressed by mourning garments. She 
ventured to declare that she could place very 
little confidence in the professions of a man 
whose cruel inconstancy was capable of repu- 
diating a faithful and affectionate wife." 

" On this repulse the love of Maximin was 
converted into fury; and, as witnesses and 
judges were always at his disposal, it was easy 
for him to cover his fury with an appearance 
of legal proceedings, and to assault the reputa- 
tion as well as the happiness of Valeria. Her 
estates were confiscated, her eunuchs and do- 
mestics devoted to the most inhuman tortures, 
and several innocent and respectable matrons, 
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who were honoured with her friendship, suffered 
death on a false accusation of adultery. 

" The empress herself, together with her 
mother Prisca, was condemned to exile ; and 
as they were ignominiously hurried from place 
to place before they were confined to a se- 
questered village in the deserts of Syria, they 
exposed their shame and distress to the pro- 
vinces of the East, which, during thirty years, 
had respected their august dignity. 

*^ Diocletian made several ineffectual efforts to 
alleviate the misfortunes of his daughter, and, 
as the last return for the imperial purple, which 
he had conferred upon Maximin, he entreated 
that Valeria might be permitted to share his 
retirement of Salona, and to close the eyes of 
her afflicted father. He entreated, but, as he 
could no longer threaten, his prayers were 
received with coldness and disdain; and the 
pride of Maximin was gratified in treating 
Diocletian as a suppliant, and his daughter as 
a criminaL 

" The death of Maximin seemed to assure the 
empresses of a favourable alteration in their 
fortune. The public disorders relaxed the 
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vigilance of their guard, and they easily found 
means to escape from the place of their exile, 
and to repair, though with some precaution, 
and in disguise, to the court of Licinius. 

" His behaviour in the first days of his reign, 
and the honourable reception which he gave 
to young Candidianus, inspired Valeria with a 
secret satisfaction, both on her own account 
and on that of her adopted son. But these 
grateftd prospects were soon succeeded by hor- 
ror and astonishment ; and the bloody execu- 
tions which stained the palace of Nicomedia 
sufficiently convinced her that the throne of 
Maximin was filled by a tyrant more inhuman 
than himself. Valeria consulted her safety by 
a hasty flight, and, still accompanied by her 
mother Prisca, they wandered above fifteen 
months through the provinces, concealed in 
the disguise of plebeian habits. They were at 
length discovered at Thessalonica, and, as the 
sentence of their death was already pronounced, 
they were immediately beheaded, and their 
bodies thrown into the sea. 

** The people gazed on the melancholy spec- 
tacle, but their grief and indignation were sup- 
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pressed by the terrors of a miUtary guard. 
Such was the unworthy fate of the wife and 
daughter of Diodetian. We lament their mis- 
fortunes, we cannot discover their crimes ; and 
whatever idea we may justly entertain of the 
cruelty of Licinius, it remains a matter of sur- 
prise that he was not contented with some 
more secret and decent method of revenge.** 

Lucian and Dorotheus, the principal cham- 
berlains, Adauctus, a patrician of distinction, 
the private treasurer of Diocletian, and Gror- 
gonius, Andrew, and Peter, who likewise filled 
important offices in the Imperial household, 
and enjoyed the favour and confidence of their 
master, openly, with their wives and families, 
professed the Gosj)el, and encouraged its fol- 
lowers by their influence. Many of the most 
considerable officers of the palace embraced 
their faith ; and yet these men, though brought 
up amidst all the luxuries of a court, and ho- 
noured with the highest dignities, and even 
with the afiection of their heathen sovereigns, 
esteemed the reproach of Christ as more pre- 
cious than all human glories. When Diocle- 
tian commenced his fiery persecution they were 
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required to attend the sacrifices. On their 
refusing to comply they were put to every 
species of torture^ and then sealed their testi* 
mony for the Lord with their blood. 

Of the early history and conversion of the 
empress Helena, the mother of Constantine, 
the first Christian emperor, we have unhappily 
nothing but the uncertainty of tradition. Some 
assign her a very humble origin, whilst others 
represent her as the daughter of a British 
prince, and as giving birth to the future re- 
storer of her fortunes within the boundaries of 
her own native island. She was married early 
in life to Constantius, who, on being declared 
Csesar, was forced to repudiate her in order to 
marry Theodora, the daughter of his adopted 
father, the emperor Maximian. This abandon- 
ment reduced Helena at once to a state of indi- 
gence and obscurity ; and, if we might venture 
to adopt the tradition of her previous conver- 
sion to Christianity, we can readily conceive 
how greatly the sorrows of her situation would 
be mitigated by its consolations. 
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CHAPTER VL 

THE CHRISTIAN BEIDE. 

In proportion to the depth of her religious sense, Woman 
adds to the force of her bodily and mental accomplishments. 
She is, then, in her proper place, of a jewel set by God in the 
ephod of the vestment of His Qiurch, and is in a position which, 
of all others, brings out its intensity of light or brilliancy of 
colour. — Evans . 

Beabing in mind our object of presenting 
Christianity in its essential and strongly-marked 
contrasts to heathen principles and manners^ it 
will be necessary to take a cursory view of the 
sanction which marriage received from the reli- 
gion of the antient Greeks and Bomans. 
Among them, as we have already observed, it 
was a mere union of convenience, dissoluble at 
the husband's will, and imdignified by any re- 
ference to a higher and future state of exist- 
ence. It was reserved for Christianity to 
ennoble and refine the marriage state by hold- 
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ing it forth as a type of the sublimest spiritual 
import — the union between Christ and his 
church. The Gospel once more impressed it 
with its pristine power and meaning — the in- 
alienable and mysterious union of two beings 
into one Ufe, and the mutual consecration of 
their souls, and aU the energy of their minds 
and bodies, to the glory of their Creator. The 
wife was restored to her former position as a 
help-meet for man ; and the quiet, unobtrusive 
intercourse of domestic life was once more to 
be a means of rearing up an holy temple unto 
the Lord, in which, from infancy to hoary age. 
His spirit would carry on His silent work. 

The scope which the married state gave for 
the development of the peculiar graces of the 
Gospel, caused it to be esteemed as highly 
" honourable " among the early Christians. 
They adduced the apostles as patterns, and the 
presence of Christ at the marriage of Cana as 
an indisputable sanction to its divine institution. 
Clement of Alexandria says, against those who 
prized celibacy and depreciated marriage, " The 
genuine Christian has the apostles for patterns : 
and, in fact, a man does not distinguish himself 
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by choosing a solitary life; but he obtains a 
victory over other men, who stands fast as a 
husband and a father, amidst all the trials which 
befall him by anxiety for his wife and children, 
servants and fortune, without allowing himself 
to be withdrawn from his love to God." In 
painting the Christian mistress of a family, he 
remarks: *fThe mother is the theme of the 
children's prabe ; the wife is the theme of her 
husband's praise; and both of these are the 
theme of the woman's praise, while God is the 
theme of the united praise of all." 

Tertullian, with all his asceticism, gives an 
equally lovely portrait of the happiness of the 
married state. In his letter to his wife, he 
says: "What an imion for two believers, to 
have one hope, one desire, one course of life, 
one service of God, in common the one with 
the other ! Both, like brother and sister, undi- 
vided in heart and flesh, or, rather, really two 
in one flesh, fall down together on their knees ; 
they pray and fast together ; they teach, they 
exhort, they bear one another mutually ; they 
are together in the Church of God, and in the 
Supper of the Lord ; they share with one an- 
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other their grievances, their persecutions, and 
their joys; neither hides any thing from the 
other; neither avoids the other; the sick are 
visited by them with pleasure, and the needy 
supported; psahns and hymns resound between 
them ; and they mutually strive who shall best 
praise their God. Christ is delighted to see 
and hear things like these ; He sends his peace 
on such as these ; where two are, there is He ; 
and where He is, evil comes not." 

While such was the moral and religious light 
in which marriage was regarded, we may natu- 
rally conceive that the Church would strongly 
oppose the union of any of her members with 
heathens. St. Paul, in 1 Cor. vii. 39., after 
giving his advice on the subject of marriage 
generally, lays it down as a fundamental rule 
for a widow who desires to contract a second 
union, that, though she is at liberty to be mar- 
ried to whom she will, it must nevertheless be 
" only in the Lord,^ This, as well as the in- 
junction in 2 Cor. vL 14., " Be ye not un- 
equally yoked together with unbelievers," are 
adduced by Cyprian to prove that such unequal 
unions are utterly repugnant to Scripture, and 
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that Christians should many only among them- 
selves. TertuUian makes the same remark on 
this text, and denounc^es the marriage with 
heathens to be the crime which St. Paul ex- 
horts his Corinthian converts to flee. He says, 
** Believers must not marry heathens lest they 
be betrayed into their idolatry, with the rites 
of which the nuptials are solemnised." 

Notwithstanding this rigorous condemnation. 
Christians continued to form alliances with 
pagans; and their frequency was regarded by 
Cyprian as one of the causes of the Decian 
persecution. The Council of Elvira, in 305, 
not only prohibited Christian maidens from 
being given in marriage to heathens, but fur- 
ther ordered such parents as transgressed the 
law to be excommunicated for a certain term 
of years. The plea for these mixed marriages 
was the great number of unmarried Christian 
females (probably because the Gospel was more 
generally embraced by women than by men) ; yet, 
as they occurred in the earlier times of Tertul- 
lian and Cyprian, we can hardly assume necessity 
to have been the sole ground for such alliances. 
The Christian maiden, indeed, ought to have 
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reflected that in such a marriage there was not 
only no common bond of religious union^ but 
also the most decided opposition of principles^ 
habits^ interests^ and feelings : considerations 
such as these could hardly be supposed to in- 
fluence the passion of a heathen lover^ especially 
if we recollect what a powerful impression the 
modesty and domestic devotion of the Christian 
women had made upon many of the more en- 
lightened pagans. Though the objections [of 
the parents to such a union were finally over- 
come^ we may take for granted that they would 
give their consent only upon the condition, that 
their daughter should be allowed the free exer- 
cise of her religion: the congregation, too, 
would probably endeavour to secure that the 
children should be brought up in the Christian 
faith; all which the ardent lover would, no 
doubt, be ready to promise. 

However severely the Church might de- 
nounce these mixed marriages, she did not 
exclude the offianding party from her commu- 
nion. As they were, of course, not solemnised 
by Christian ministers, it may be interesting to 
enquire into the nature of the civil ceremonies 
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which attended them^ and to ascertain the light 
in which these marriages were regarded by the 
law. 

The Komans, from an early period of the 
commonwealth, had three different forms for 
the celebration of marriages, viz., farre^ co- 
emptioney and usu. The first was usual only 
among patrician families, and was solemnised 
with sacrifices and offerings of burnt cakes by 
the Pontifex Maximus, or the Flamen Dialis, 
or priest of Jupiter. Pliny says it was the 
most sacred, being regarded as a representation 
of the marriage of Jupiter and Jimo. The 
wife passed for ever from the hand of her 
father into that of her husband, became mater 
famiUas and domina, and on her part recognised 
her husband as her lord and father; hence 
upon his death, either intestate or without 
children, she inherited the whole of his fortune, 
and if he left offspring she enjoyed an equal 
portion. Thus she was not subject to the 
Voconian law, which prohibited a husband 
from making his wife his heir, and restricted 
the legacy to a certain amount. The children 
of these marriages were styled Pairimi or Ma- 
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trimi during the lifetime of either of their 
parents. 

By the second form, coemptioney the two 
contracting parties bound themselves to one 
another by pronouncing a certain form of words 
and exchansdng a small coin. It had the same 

among the higher classes. The third form 
was UsUf when a woman, with the consent of 
her parents or guardians, had Uved with her 
future husband for one year, without being 
absent for three days. 

This mode, like the two preceding ones, was 
on the decline at the establishment of Chris- 
tianity, and the form in ahnost imiversal vogue 
after the second century wa« the matrim<mium 
juris gentium. This merely required, from both 
parties, a declaration of mutual consent of 
living together, legalised by the tabulcea nujh- 
tidies^ or marriage contract. This latter form 
always predominated in the provinces, where 
there was a greater diversity of religions than 
in Rome. It had no reference whatever to 
religion, marriage being considered as a purely 
civil contract. It secured many privileges to 
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the wife, and entitled her to her husband's 
property if he had no relations, and died in- 
testate. The husband, too, might leave her a 
bequest, other points being determined by the 
marriage contract. The Greeks commonly 
celebrated their marriage by a form which re- 
sembled the Koman per coemptionem. 

It is a general opinion that these civil mar- 
riages of heathens with Christians were regarded 
as legal by the majority of Christians. K this, 
however, be admitted, we must, in the most 
unqualified manner, exclude from them the 
observance of the numerous superstitious rites, 
such as auspices and sacrifices to Juno, which 
invariably accompanied pagan nuptials. This 
would undoubtedly be the first and most ex- 
plicit stipulation required by the Christian 
parent, for it was a imiversal article of faith 
among the early believers that the heathen 
deities were demons or devils. This was 
founded upon the assertion of St. Paul in 
1 Cor. X. 20., " that the things which the Gen- 
tiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils, and not 
to God." In conformity with this belief they 
entertained the utmost horror of even the re- 
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motest act of homage to any of the heathen 
diyinities. 

The innumerable rites and deities of poly- 
theism were so closely interwoven with the 
every-day occurrences of pubUc and private 
life, that the young Christian bride must 
have found her way beset \Wth endless diffi- 
culties. Even the choice of the day and the 
season of the year were generally determined 
among the heathens by their allusion to some 
idolatrous custom. It was not lawful for an 
Athenian virgin to marry till she had been 
presented to Diana and Minerva to propitiate 
their anger for entering upon a state which 
they abhorred. Prayers and sacrifices were 
likewise offered to other deities, to whom it 
was usual to consecrate some of the hair. Be- 
fore the marriage could be solemnised, the 
auspices were consulted, and, if any unlucky 
omen appeared, the contract was dissolved, as 
displeasing to the higher powers. 

The garments of the bride and bridegroom 
were dyed of various hues^ their hair flowed 
on their shoulders highly perfumed, and they 
were crowned with garlands of different herbs 

h; 
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and flowers, which were dedicated to distinct 
deities, and had significant meanings. When 
attiring a bride, the Koipans never omitted 
to part her hair with a gpear, probably in ho- 
nour of Juno, the protectress of marriage, to 
whom the spear was sacred. The house in 
which the nuptials were celebrated was illu- 
minated and decorated with wreaths of flowers, 
and a pestle was tied to the door. In the pro- 
cession a maid carried a sieve, and, in some 
places, the bride herself bore a jfiying-pan, or 
an earthen vessel for parching barley, all which 
were intended to remind her of her domestic 
duties. 

The bride was torn, almost by force, from 
the arms of her parents, and conducted, with 
music and dancmg, to the house of her hus- 
band. She was escorted by three yoimg per- 
sons, whose parents were still alive, one 
holding a flaming torch, the other two as pa- 
ranymphi (bridesmaids). She was foUowed by 
women, carrying a distaff*, a shuttle, and some 
wool, and by a little boy, who was named 
Camillus, with toys and various articles of do- 
xnestic use. On reaching her husband's house 
he demanded her name, to which she replied, 
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XJbi tu CajuSj ibi ego Caia.* Upon which she 
twined the door-posts with woollen ribbon, and 
greased them with hog's lard^ as a charm 
against sorcery. 

The reluctant bride was then borne in 
hymeneal pomp over the threshold, which she 
was not suffered to touch with her feet, was 
invested with the keys, and obliged, with 
her husband, to touch fire and water. It was 
also usual, on entering the house, to pour figs, 
and other fruits, on the heads of the newly 
married pair as a presage of future plenty. A 
banquet was prepared, and libations poured out 
in honour of the gods of marriage, who were 
invoked, and participated largely in the feast. 
They were further honoured with dances and 
music, and songs called hymns, from being an 
invocation to Hymen. After the banquet the 
bride was conducted by the pronubiae, matrons 
who had been married but once, into the bridal 
chamber. 

* " Where thou art, Caius, there am I, Caia." It 
bemg customary for the bride to call herself Caia during 
the nuptial solemnities, in honour of Caia, the wife of 
Tarquinius Priscus, who was a famous spinster. 

H 2 
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The origin and mythic allusion of many of 
these rites had, no doubt, altogether passed 
away, while the custom still survived, and 
formed part of the every-day language and 
habits of the people. To these rites, so 
intimately blended with the antient mytho- 
logy, .the Christian bride of a heathen could 
conform only so far as they w:ere not directly 
and essentially idolatrous. She would pro- 
bably refuse to grease the door-posts, to touch 
the fire and water, and stipulate for the omis- 
sion of the song to Hymenaeus. The bridal 
dress, common at that period, was probably 
retained, though the zone and Herculean knot 
were, from their names, doubtless rejected, 
while the veil (Jlammeum) and the flowery 
wreath still continued to adorn the head of the 
Christian bride. 

It is remarkable that none of the eccle- 
siastical writings handed down to us contain 
any prescribed form of solemnising marriage 
among the first Christians. "We are, there- 
fore, ignorant of the particular ceremonies 
which the Christians may have borrowed from 
the heathens ; but we may infer from the fol- 
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lowing extract from Chrysostom, who wrote 
towards the end of the fourth century, that 
the Christians of his day had retained, or re- 
sumed, numerous pagan usages (Hom. xii.)« 

*^ Marriage," ' says he, "is accounted an 
honourable thing, both by us and by those 
without, and it is honourable. But when mar- 
riages are solemnised, such a number of ridicu- 
lous things take place as ye shall hear of imme- 
diately, because the most part, possessed and 
beguiled by custom, are not even aware of their 
absurdity, but need others to teach them. For 
dancing, and cymbals, and flutes, and shameful 
words and songs, and drunkenness and revel- 
lings, and all the devil's heap of garbage is 
then introduced. * What then,' saith one, *dost 
thou find fault with marriage ? tell me.' That 
be far from me, I am not so senseless ; but 
the things which are so unworthily appended 
to marriage, the painting the face, the colouring 
the eyebrows, and all the other niceness of that 
kind. For, indeed, from that day she will re- 
ceive many lovers, even before her destined con- 
-sort. *But many will admire the woman for her 
Jbeauty.' And what of that ? Even if discreet 

H 3 
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she will hardly avoid evil suspicion, but if care- 
less she will be quickly overtaken, having got 
that very day for a starting point in dissolute be- 
haviour. • • * But they are not noble nor decent 
women,' you will say, *who do these things.' 
Why, then, laugh me to scorn for this re- 
monstrance, having been thyself aware of tl|is 
law before I said anything. I say, if the pro- 
ceedings are right, allow those well-bom women 
also to enact them. For what if these others 
live in poverty ? Are not they also virgins ? 
Ought not they also to be careful of chastity ? 
But now here is a virgin dancing in a public 
theatre of licentious youths, and I ask, seems 
she not unto thee dishonoured ? But if you 
say, * female servants do these things ;' neither 
so do I acquit thee of my charge. . . . For 
hence all these evils have their origin, that of 
our household we make no account. . . . Not 
in the day only, but also in the evening, they 
provide on purpose men that have well drunk, 
besotted, and inflamed with luxurious fare, to 
look upon the beauty of the damsel's coun- 
tenance ; nor yet in the house only, but even 
through the mark;et-place do they lead h^r ill 
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pomp to make an exhibition, conducting her 
with torches late in the evening, so as that she 
may be seen of all; by their doings recom- 
mending nothing else than that henceforth she 
put off all modesty. And they do not even 
stop here, but with shameful words do they 
conduct her. . . . And runaway slaves, and 
convicts, thousands of them, and of desperate 
character, go on uttering with impunity what- 
ever they please, both against her and against 
him who is going to take her to his home. . . . 
What can one say of the songs themselves, 
crammed as they are with all uncleanness, in- 
troducing strange amours, and subversions of 
houses and tragic scenes without end." 

Again, in Homily 48. on Genesis, speaking 
of Eebecca's veiling herself at the sight of 
Isaac : " See the noble breeding of the maiden ; 
. . . and observe here, I pray you, how there is 
no place here for these superfluous and useless 
things ; for a diabolical procession, for cymbals, 
and flutes, and dances, and those revels, the 
device of Satan, and invectives full of all inde- 
cency ; but all wisdom, all gravity, all thought- 
fulness, . . Let Bebecca be the pattern of our 
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wives/' Then complaming, nearly as above, of 
the Fescennine verses and other bad customs, 
relics of heathenism, — " Rather," said he, 
*^ should the maiden be trained in all modesty 
from the beginning, and priests called, and 
prayers and blessings be used to rivet fast the 
concord of their common habitation." So again, 
in Honuly 56., on the marriage of Jacob and 
Leah, he complains of the introduction of people 
from the stage and orchestra at wedding feasts. 
In the canon of Laodicea, it is also said to be 
'* wrong for Christians, attending marriages, to 
practise theatrical gestures or dances, but to 
take their part soberly in the morning or even- 
ing meal, as becometh Christians." Chrysostom 
proceeds : — 

'^ Then after the marriage, if perchance a 
child is bom, in this case again we shall 
see the same folly, and many tokens full of 
absurdity. For so, when the time is come 
for giving the child a name, caring not to call 
it after the saints, as the antients at first did, 
they light lamps and give them names, and so 
name the child after that which continues burn- 
ing the longest. • . What shall we say about 
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the amulets and the bells which are hung upon 
the hand, and the scarlet woof, and the other 
things full of such extreme folly, when they 
ought to invest the child with nothing else save 
the protection of the Cross. . * The women in 
the bath, nurses, and waiting maids take up 
mud, and, smearing it with the fingers, make a 
mark on the child's forehead ; and if one asks, 
* What means the mud ? ' the answer is, ^It turn* 
eth away an evil eye, witchcraft, and envy.' 
Now that among Greeks such things should be 
done is no wonder; but it is deplorable among 
Christians." 

The marriages of the antient Komans gene- 
rally consisted of a double ceremony, viz. the 
m^uriage, properly so called, and the espousals 
or betrothing, which was an antecedent mutual 
contract, attested by witnesses, and confirmed 
by gifts or donations, called arrh<B — the earnest 

sals, thus sanctioned^ were considered binding, 
both by the Church and the Eoman law, it was 
nevertheless a form which might be omitted, 
without any disparagement to the validity of 
jthe marriage. The actual marriage could not 
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be legally deferred beyond the term of two 
years. 

When the nuptials were solemnised by the 
Church, the Christians did not throw aside the 
custom of veiling the bride, usual among the 
heathens, and from which was derived the name 
of nupticBy from obnubere^ to cover; they also 
retained the giving of the ring, the solemn 
kiss, and the joining of hands. After the 
united prayers of the congregation, and the 
parting blessing of the bishop or presbyters, 
the newly married couple were crowned with 
garlands, generally composed of myrtle. Though 
Tertullian severely condemns the wearing of 
garlands of flowers, the church generally does 
not appear to have had any scruple in adopting 
them in the rite of marriage, as an innocent 
and significant emblem of rejoicing and virgin 
purity. Even this rigid Father says, ^'Mar- 
riage also crowneth the betrothed." Allusions 
to the same rite occur in Gregory of Nyssa. 
A prayer on the imposition of the crown by the 
priest enters into the Greek ritual It is still 
continued in the Greek Church (Bingham, xxiL 
4. 6.). In the Latin Church a trace of it 
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occurs about A. d. 430, and the blessing of the 
crown is introduced in the Latin liturgies. 
There is a mention of this custom so late as 
A. D, 860 ; it was kept up by the Swiss in the 
16th century, and commended as ^^ a laudable 
ceremony" by Peter Martyr; it survives even 
to our own day, for the veil, and wreath of 
orange blossom stiU form a part of the bridal 
attire. 

In the same manner they retained the wedding 
ring (annulus pronubus), the use of which, 
among the antient Komans, was, we are assured 
by TertuUian, wholly imconnected with super- 
stition. Pliny says that, in his time, the 
Komans used an iron ring without any precious 
stone ; but Tertullian hints that it was of gold 
in former ages, " when no woman knew aught 
of gold, save on the one finger on which her 
husband had placed the pledge of the nuptial 
ring " (Apol. i. 6.) ; this, being the nobler and 
purer metal, was considered a fit emblem of the 
sincere and enduring affection which ought to 
subsist between the married parties. Its cir- 
cular form, the most perfect of aU figures, was 
the antient hieroglyphic of eternity, and there- 
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fore an appropriate symbol of conjugal affec- 
tion. It was necessary, however, that the 
nuptial ring of the Christian bride should be 
free from aU allusion to heathen mythology. 
The devices most commonly used were a dove, 
as an emblem of the Holy Spirit ; a fish, the 
two first letters of the name of which, in Greek, 
formed the initials of the words, Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, the Saviour ; an anchor ; the 
monogram of Christ; a lyre, as expressive of 
Christian joy ; or a. ship in full sail, an emblem 
of the life of the Christian, tossed upon the 
billows of the world, and hastening onward to 
the haven .where it would be. 

The ring, according to Clement of Alexandria, 
was not given by way of ornament, but as a sig- 
nificant pledge of the investiture of authority, 
and of the honourable liberty conveyed to her 
on whom it was bestowed; for the ring, which 
generally bore the master's signet, was always 
esteemed a mark of authority, and the person 
«o invested was regarded as a full representative 
of the owner. The oflSce of groomsman, or 
attendant of the bridegroom, was also retained. 
He had various duties to, perform relating to 
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the marriage contract and dowry ; to escort the 
parties to church at their marriage, witness to 
their vows, accompany them to the bridegroom's 
house, preside at the nuptial batiquet, &c. 

After the conclusion of the ceremony, the 
bride and bridegroom presented offerings, and 
received the holy communion; the bride waa 
then conducted to the house of her husband; 
nor was it deemed unsuitable to welcome her 
with a modest epithalamium and a feast of joy. 

It is while contemplating a Christian mar- 
riage, thus solemnly ratified by the Church, 
that Tertullian exclaims, " How can I suflGi- 
ciently set forth the happiness of that marriage 
which the Church makes or conciliates, and the 
offering confirms, and the blessing seals, and the 
angels report, and the Father ratifies ! " 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

THE CHRISTIAN WIFE. 

Marriage is a figure and an earnest of holier things unseen, 
And reverence well becometh the sjnnbol of dignity and glory. 

TUPPER. 

It has been already remarked how intimately 
every occurrence of domestic and social life was 
interwoven with the popular mythology of the 
heathens. Their most ordinary and trivial 
actions acquired a meaning from their reference 
to religion ; every tree and herb was under the 
guardianship of some divinity; the days and 
months were called after their names ; and the 
various articles of dress and furniture were each 
made to recall some circumstance in the mythic 
history of their deities; nay, the every-day 
language of familiar intercourse abounded in 
expressions having some idolatrous allusion, 
which the believer could scarcely avoid without 
the utmost caution, nor hear without pain. 
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"On their oft-recurring days of general fes- 
tivity, it was the custom of the antients to deco- 
rate their doors with lamps and branches of 
laurel, and to crown their heads with garlands 
of flowers." But what might be regarded only 
as a harmless expression of mirth, was in truth 
an idolatrous custom ; for the doors were under 
the protection of the household gods, and the 
laurel was sacred to the lover of Daphne. 

How diflScult, therefore, the path of the 
young Christian wife in a heathen home! she 
who had been taught to shrink from the bare 
appearance of evil, and to hate even the gar- 
ments spotted by the flesh 1 In her kitchen 
stood the hearth which was consecrated to the 
household deities ; here burnt the sacred lamp, 
and around it were ranged the lares and penates 
who daily required fresh offerings of incense and 
libations. What was the duty of the female 
convert amidst these trying and conflicting 
claims ? To whom could she delegate an ofiice 
which was considered peculiarly her own ? Her 
conscience would not sanction even outward 
compliance with what she believed to be sinful ; 
and yet, in times of persecution, how opportune 
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a subject was her refusal for the accusation of 
her heathen domestics ! The same difficulties 
attended her in their social repasts. Though she 
had the apostolic warrant (1 Cor. x. 27.) for 
accepting the invitations of her heathen ac- 
quaintances to a feast, and might eat whatever 
was set before her without distressing her mind 
by needless scruples ; yet if any Christian guest 
or domestic were to inform her that the meat had 
been offered in sacrifice to idols, by which he 
would seem to imply that he considered it sinful 
to partake of such a dish, her line of duty 
was plain; though she might feel perfectly 
persuaded in her own mind, that an idol wasr 
nothing in the world, yet a tender regard for 
the conscience of a weaker brother, and espe- 
cially of him who had made this communication, 
would at once prompt her to refrain from par- 
taking of it. 

In the same manner, she could bear no part 
in the libations which were poured out after 
their repasts, in honour of the gods, or in the 
pantomimic dances which frequently accom- 
panied them. Instead of the solemn reading 
of Holy Scripture, and the singing of psahns 
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and hymns, which were wont to gladden the 
social meals of her Christian home, she was 
forced to listen to the recital of pagan writers, 
or to profane songs and impious buffoonery. 
Her conscience, too, might sometimes upbraid 
her with wearing chaplets of roses and garlands 
of flowers, which many of the early Christians 
regarded as idolatrous. These garlands, as we 
have already remarked, were severely censured 
on various accounts, chiefly because the flowers 
of which they were composed were for the 
most part consecrated to the heathen deities: 
the statues of the gods, too, were crowned with 
flowers ; and Tertullian, in his book De Corona^ 
says 2 " What is a crown on the head of a 
woman, but the pander of her beauty, the 
highest mark of lewdness, the extreme denial 
of modesty, and the contriver of allurement?" 
In short, beset as she was at all points by 
heathen customs and practices, she must fre- 
quently have been under the painful necessity 
of withdrawing from the society of her husband 
and children. She was obliged to observe yet 
greater caution in her intercourse with her 
idolatrous relations: we can hardly conceive 

I 
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that they would seek to prevail upon her to 
witness the bloody combats of the gladiators 
and wild beasts ; for even the more feeling of 
the Koman matrons shrunk from the inhuman 
spectacle. These shows were so utterly abhor- 
rent from the very spirit of Christianity, that 
the Church excommimicated such of her mem- 
bers as attended them. When some of the 
fanatical and antinomian sect of the Gnostics 
continued t&-take part in these sansniinary ex- 
hibitions, Iren^us, Lh the utmoT^calls 
it " the extremest denial of the Christian cha- 
racter; the object of hatred at once to God 
and man." This condemnation of the public 
shows was not restricted to the gladiatorial 
combats; it extended to every species of po- 
pular spectacles — the theatres, the pantomimic 
representations, the Odoea, the chariot and foot 
races — of course, also, to the Fabulis Atel- 
lanis and other farces, where every feeling of 
propriety was so grossly outraged, that no 
respectable matron would ever acknowledge to 
have witnessed them. 

The less serious and devoted servant of 
Christ might not consider that the same moral 
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and religious objection could apply to the per- 
fonnance of the more lofty tragedies of the 
Greeks and Romans ; but, even here, the arts 
of eloquence and poetry were desecrated to 
commemorate the deeds of their impure ainl 
yindictive deities; and should the Christian 
matron return from the theatre without offence 
to her feelings, yet the thoughtless dissipation 
of time in the pursuit of vain and frivolous 
objects, the unsanctified spirit of the place, and 
the unbridled licence of the tumultuous assem- 
bly, placed it in direct opposition to the sacred 
responsibilities, and the sober-minded and con- 
sistent piety, of the true disciple. The early 
Christians considered themselves peculiarly 
boimd to abstain from theatrical amusements, 
by their baptismal vow, in which they solemnly 
renounced the devil and all his works, pomps, 
and pleasures ; " that is," says Cyril, and 
indeed all the first Christian fathers, ^^ the 
sights and sports of the theatre, and such like 
vanities." 

Though the passion for popular amusements, 
and the persuasions of unconverted friends, did 
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at times betray -the professors of the Gospel 
into an attendance at scenic representations, 
yet, as a general rule, the early Christians con- 
scientiously avoided the sports and entertain- 
ments which formed so prominent a feature in 
the social habits of the age ; and this was so 
notorious, that the heathens charged it upon 
the Christians as one of their crimes ; and they 
frequently made a person's entire withdcawal 
from the theatre the criterion of his conver- 
sion. 

Tertullian, in Us work on the theatres and 
shows, severely reprobates these amusements, 
and brings forward many instances to prove 
their injurious tendency. He was a decided 
lover of truth and simplicity; and, looking 
upon every species of art as a falsehood, the 
whole fabric of scenic representation appeared 
to him a mere system of fraud and deception. 
" The author of truth," he says, " loveth not 
that which is false. Wherefore he, who con- 
demneth all hypocrisy, will not approve of one 
who counterfeiteth a voice or diiSFerent sexes or 
ages, or that maketh a show of loves, passions, 
groanings, tears . • . that which is not pleasing 
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to God, doth not befit the servant of God." 
He argues that, although there is no express pro- 
hibition in Scripture against public games and 
spectacles, yet that it contains general prin- 
ciples, from which this prohibition follows as a 
matter of course. " All which is said in general 
terms against the lust of the flesh and of the 
eye, is applicable also to this particular kind of 
lust." Then, applying its effects upon the 
individual Christiai^ he says : 

" Will he at that season think upon God, 
seated where there is nothing that cometh of 
God? Suppose ye he wiU have peace in his 
mind, while battling for the charioteer? or mo- 
desty, while gaping upon the buffoon ? Finally5 
no one, in entering the show, thinketh of any- 
thing more than to be seen and to see. But, 
while the tragedian is ranting, will he be consi- 
dering the crying aloud of some prophet ? 
Amidst the music of some effeminate player,, 
will he be meditating on a psalm ? And, when 
the wrestlers shall be acting, will he be ready 
to say, * A man must not strike again ?' Will 
he, moreover, be moved with pity, whose eyes 
are fastened on the bites, of bears, and the 
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sponges of them that fight with nets? God 
avert from his people so great a desire after mur- 
derous pleasure I For what manner of thing is 
it to go from the church of God into the church 
of the devU • . . to weary afterward, in ap- 
plauding a player, those hands which thou hast 
lifted up to God I to give thy testimony for the 
gladiator with the mouth out of which thou 
hast uttered Amen! Let every man take 
counsel of his own heart, and conmiune with 
the person he professes to be, as a Christian, 
and he wiU never do anything unbecoming to 
him ; for the conscience, which binds itsdf to 
none but itself, mil always have the mo^t 
weight.'' 

It must be our aim, in whatever we do, to be 
fully persuaded of its lawfiilness in our own mind 
-— this is our only saf^uard against inconsist- 
ency, for ^^the double-minded man is unstable 
in all his ways." True it is that the illuminating 
grace of the Holy Spirit alone can show us 
the path we should walk in ; yet we see many, 
who in principle are opposed to theatricals, 
falling into lamentable inconsistencies of con- 
duct, and, betrayed either by the prevalence 
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of fashion or the persuasions of worldly ac- 
quaintances, to visit the theatre. Some, in- 
deed, may appear to return unscathed, but a 
single indulgence frequently revives the dor- 
mant tastes of former years: resolutions and 
admonitions are unheeded, and they become 
more deeply ensnared than before in the en- 
tanglements of dissipation. Others, again, 
whose conscience is more tender, are often 
deeply wounded in their Christian feelings by 
a single indulgence. Alarm and remorse take 
possession of them, and their peace of mind is 
destroyed for ever. Speaking of persons of 
this description, Tertullian adduces the case of 
a Christian female who was prevail^ upon to 
accompany some friends to the theatre. His 
language is strong, and somewhat at variance 
with our conception of God's general mode of 
dealing. He says that on her return home 
she became possessed of an evil spirit, and that 
when the devil was asked how he had dared 
to enter into a believer, he replied, " I found 
her in my house." Another Christian female, 
also, after visiting the theatre, saw in the night 
fearful visions upbraiding her with the name 
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of the tragedian whom she had been to hear, 
and that she died on the fifth day after. " How 
many other examples, also, have been famished 
in those who, by communion with the devil in 
the shows, have fallen away from the Lord ! 
for no man can serve two masters. What 
communion hath light with darkness ? What 
hath life with death?" Therefore, to visit the 
theatres was, in the early times of the church, 
always considered a participation in idolatry, 
and an act of homage to demons. 

For the same reason Christian females did 
not frequent the Odoea, or concerts, where 
they would be exposed to hear the recitation 
of idolatrous, and often immoral, poems, and 
to listen to music calculated to excite the pas- 
sions. Tertullian's censures on attendance at 
theatrical music are equally applicable to the 
Odoea. *^ What wilt thou do, when discovered 
in this estuary of impious voices? not that 
thou canst sufler anything there from men: 
no one knoweth thee for a Christian : but think 
what becometh of thee in heaven. Doubtest 
thou that in this crisis • « • all the angels are 
looking down from heaven and marking every 
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man, whosoever hath spoken blasphemy, who- 
soever hath listened to it? . . . It may be that 
sweet things are there, and such as be pleasing 
and sincere ; nay, some which are even good* 
No one mixeth poison with gall and hellebore, 
but throweth in the evil thing amidst seasoned 
dainties and things of exceeding sweet savour," 

While such was the opinion of the early 
Christians of theatrical amusements, we may 
readily conceive that the profession of an actor 
was denoimced as a positive breach of the law 
of God. (Deuteronomy xxii. 5.) No stage- 
player was admitted to the privilege of bap- 
tism till he had given up his former vocation. 
When Cyprian was bishop of Carthage, a case 
was submitted to him of an actor who, having 
embraced the gospel and renounced his old pro- 
fession, was notwithstanding desirous of main- 
taining himself by giving instruction in his art. 
Cyprian at once decided that such a practice 
was incompatible with his new obligations, and 
offered to maintain him out of the common 
purse if he would be content with a more 
moderate but innocent way of life. 

By several canons the frequenters of the 
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public games and theatres were excluded from 
communion with the Church. At the same 
time allowances were made for those who^ in 
virtue of their office^ were compelled to take 
part at a heathen feast or sacrifice^ as slaves 
attending their pagan masters^ and children and 
clients on their parents or patrons. Equal for- 
bearance was shown in the case of private and 
social meetings^ such as the solemnity of giving 
a youth the toga virilis^ espousals or nuptials^ 
the manumission of a slave &c ; which are 
harmless in themselves^ and were in their 
origin unconnected with idolatry. 

It would follow, as a matter of course, that 
the Christian never visited the heathen temples; 
these she was taught to regard as the abode of 
demons, whose very threshold she coidd not 
cross without being considered to pay them, 
either directly or indirectly, overt adoration. 
The council of Dliberis, which was held some 
years before the time of Constantine, decreed 
that a Christian going to the Capitol out of 
curiosity to see the sacrifices, even if he did not 
see them, should be equally guilty, and liable 
to the penalty of exclusion from the congrega- 
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tion for a certain term of years. The Gnostics 
were probably less scrupulous on this pointy as 
they did not hold heathenism in the same 
abhorrence as the true believers^ nor did many 
of this sect consider themselves bound by the 
gospel to make an open confession of their 
faith on all occasions. 

We read, too, of some Christian females who 
devised for themselves a sort of mean between 
Christianity and paganiam. Among these 
were the Collyridians, so called from their 
offering Collyria or cakes to the Virgin Mary, 
whose worship they sought to combine with 
that of Ceres. These offerings are of high an- 
tiquity, and they are alluded to by the prophet 
Jeremiah vii. 18., where he describes Jehovah 
as threatening to pour out his fury upon the 
Jews because ^^ their women made cakes to the 
Queen of Heaven." The Collyridians pre- 
vailed chiefly in Thrace, Syria, and Arabia; 
they are severely censured by Epiphanius, not 
only for their idolatry in offering sacrifices to 
the Virgin, but also for their presumption in 
ordaining women to the priestly office, which, 
says he, if it had been allowed to any, would 
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doubtless have been granted to the mother of 
our Lord. Strange and unchristian as so 
mixed a worship may appear, we must not 
forget that it still prevails, even in our en- 
lightened days, among a large body of Chris- 
tians, who nevertheless profess a belief in one 
only God. The worship and adoration of the 
Virgin Mary by the Komish Church would 
be altogether inexplicable, could we not dis- 
tinctly trace its origin to the pagan worship 
of female deities. The character of this holy 
woman, as delineated by the sacred historians, 
is one of the most lovely recorded in Scripture. 
Her profoimd humility, her strong faith, and 
her cheerful acquiescence to the divine message, 
are a model which we cannot study too often, 
nor endeavour to copy too closely. And yet, 
though blessed and highly favoured among 
women above all her sex, her humility shines 
forth in singular prominence. Of a truth we 
can scarcely conceive any office more utterly 
abhorrent from her character, and inconsistent 
with her convictions, than that which would 
invest her with the power of authoritatively 
commanding, as Queen of Heaven,. Him whom. 
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in the humility of her heart, she proclaimed to 
be her ^^ God and Saviour ! " 

It has ako been conjectured that the noble 
matrons of Carthage blended the worship of 
Christ with that of their own tutelary deity, 
who was adored in Asia under various appella- 
tions, as the goddess of nature. This may 
have arisen from confounding our Saviour, who 
in those ages was frequently compared to the 
sun, with the Syrian Adonis, who was regarded 
as an incarnation of that luminary. Though 
Salvianus, who is our authority for this inform- 
ation, does not expressly accuse the female sex 
of joining in this superstition, speaking gene- 
rally of " the most noble among the Africans," 
yet there is reason to suppose that they did not 
merely take a part in it, but were also foremost 
in fostering the worship of the goddess of 
Heaven. 

In illustrating this portion of our inquiries, 
we cannot refrain from quoting the subsequent 
observations of a recent writer of our own 
country * : — " Few phenomena in the Christian 

* Evans' Modern Classical Tour in Italy. 
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world appear more extraordinary^ than that the 
Madonna should have usurped in all Koman 
Catholic countries, but particularly in Italy and 
Sicily, so much of that reverence which is due 
only to the three persons of the Trinity. . . . 
Perhaps it is only to be accounted for by the 
religion of antient Bome. Gentilism compre- 
hended a vast variety of female deities, some of 
which were not less powerful, not less the 
objects of propitiation, and not placed in a 
lower rank in the scale of divinity, than the 
greatest gods of the other sex. On the con- 
trary, the superiority of females was established 
in Egypt as a civil and religious institution, 
and the same order is observed in Plutarch's 
treatise of Isis and Osiris. A precedence thus 
given to the female deities in Egypt would 
probably have its operation in Italy also; — a 
proposition of which no person wiU entertain 
much doubt who has observed the proportion 
which the gods of the Nile bear in every mu- 
seum of Italian antiquities to those of Greece 
and Home. ... It is natural, therefore, to 
suppose that mankind, long retaining a propen- 
sity to relapse into idolatry, would endeavour 
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to find some substitute for an important class 
of beings^ which had for so many years exer- 
cised undisputed sway over the minds and pas- 
sions of men^ who, fi*om climate and temper- 
ament, were perhaps peculiarly disposed to 
render the fair portion of the inhabitants of 
heaven a chivalrous obedience. Christianity, 
however, as it was taught by our Saviour and 
his immediate followers, afforded no stock on 
which heathen mythology could be grafted. . . . 
On the other hand, the Virgin presented such 
an opportunity as coidd hardly escape the pene- 
tration of any age, much less of one which 
coidd call Barnabas Jupiter, and Paul Mercu- 
rius, because he was the chief speaker: and, 
indeed, we find that a sect of persons, named 
Collyridians, arose amongst the Arabians, be- 
fore the end of the fourth century, who offered 
cakes to the Virgin Mary as a goddess and the 
queen of heaven. (Vid. Jortin's Eccles. Kem. 
voL i. 332.) When we consider, therefore, on 
the one side, the natural disposition of converts 
from Paganism to mingle and confoimd the 
religion they had quitted with that they had 
espoused; and, on the other, the willingness 
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which sincere but ill-judging Christians, such 
as Gregory Thaumaturgus, displayed to come 
to an accommodation with the heathens, in 
hopes that time and improved knowledge might 
lead them to a purer faith, we shall not be sur- 
prised to find that many of the rites, and much 
of the reverence, which attached to the deities of 
old, should have been concentrated in favour of 
the Madonna. An error so likely to arise in 
the common course of things, was perhaps con- 
firmed by the title ©sotokos and Mater Dei, 
which was assigned to the Virgm without 
scruple, till the famous Nestorian controversy 
brought the subject into debate, and occasioned 
the Council of Ephesus in 428, which, after all, 
decided that the term might be used with pro- 
priety. As this epithet in pagan times was 
applied to Cybele, and as that goddess was held 
in peculiar honour in the capital of the world 
. . so does it seem inevitable that some confu- 
sion in the minds of half-enlightened persons 
would ensue, in consequence of so singular an 
identity of name. The old Komans, says 
Speme, called Cybele Domina, Divina Mater, 
Alma Parens Mater, Santca Deum Genetrix, 
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et Mater Deum. As to the titles given to the 
Virgin Mary in Italy at present, some that re- 
semble these will occur to every one. . . The 
number of beggars being very great . . a pro- 
portional variety has been introduced into the 
forms of suppUcation. Thus some beg . . . 
for the Madonna. It was an ancient practice 
to beg for the mother of the gods . . and a law 
is mentioned by Cicero, allowing persons in the 
service of Cybele, the exclusive privilege of 
collecting alms. . . . There is yet another 
coincidence. Our Lady-day was heretofore 
dedicated to Cybele : it was called Hilaria . . 
on account of the joy occasioned by the arrival 
of the Equinox." 

This sketch of the trials which beset the path 
of the early Christian, while they call forth 
our tenderest sympathy in her difficulties, afford 
us, at the same time, the most sublime idea of 
the strength of that faith and courage which, 
with such a sacrifice in view, could yet dare to 
embrace the religion of a despised and crucified 
Saviour. The whole system of social and do- 
mestic life among the Greeks and Komans 
was, as we have seen, entangled with a thou- 
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sand hidden chains, every one of which must 
be broken by her who, having counted the cost 
at which alone she might gain her soul, coidd 
nevertheless resolve to give up ties, friends, 
and habits, as dear to her as a right hand or a 
right eye. And so uncompromising were the 
first followers of the Gospel, so strict was their 
disciplme, so entirely were they willing to give 
up all that they might win Christ, that no one 
could be admitted into the fellowship of the 
brethren till she was fully prepared to take up 
her cross and follow Christ. Such a step na- 
turally involved her in daily trials and dangers 
— fears within, and fightings without — an im- 
broken and hard-fought struggle — the heart 
bleeding in its most cherished and sacred rela- 
tions ; and yet she must resign them, or she 
could not be Christ's disciple. Struggles like 
these called forth a noble army of combatants, 
such as we, in our degenerate and lukewarm 
days, cannot even comprehend. The glory and 
the ignominy of the cross was emblazoned 
upon their brow, and they were not ashamed 
to fight under its banner, and boldly and stead- 
fastly to maintain its honour and its truth with 
their latest breath. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

THS ATTIBE OF THE CHBISTIAN FEMALE. 

** Strength and honour are her clothmg ; and she shall re- 
joice in time to come." 

The domestic attire of the early Christian 
female was modest and devoid of ornament, for 
the apostles " urged that those who professed 
godliness, should in their dress, as well as in 
other matters, however indifferent they might 
seem, act agreeably to their high calling. A 
gaudy and frivolous attire bespeaks the vanity 
and secularity of the mind which can find de- 
light In>a thing so flitting and capricious as the 
ever-varying fashion of the world. But trifling 
and vanity are not the only evils of an inor- 
dinate love of dress ; too often does it foster a 
love of display, and awaken a desire for admira- 
tion. Alas ! how frequently does it become the 
absorbing passion, and choke the word sown in 
the heart ! The goodly pearls of Araby too often 
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withdraw our search after the pearl of great 
price, and the very decking of our hair may 
lead us to " dress and comb out all the oppor- 
tunities of our morning's devotions^ and half 
the day's severity." 

'' St. Paul, in his First Epistle to Timothy, 
ii. 9., directs that women ^^ adorn themselves in 
modest apparel, with shamefacedness and so- 
briety ; not with broidered (or plaited) hair, or 
gold, or pearls, or costly array, but, which be- 
cometh women professing godliness, with good 
works." St. Peter, to the same effect, enjoins 
Christian wives to win their heathen husbands 
by their chaste conversation, coupled with fear: 
" Whose adorning, let it not be that outward 
adorning of plaiting the hair, and of wearing of 
gold, or of putting on of apparel ; but let it be 
the hidden man of the heart, in that which is 
not corruptible, even the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit, which is, in the sight of God, 
of great price." 

In order to illustrate the subject of female 
attire among the primitive Christians, it will be 
necessary to quote some passages from the early 
fathers. They appear, however, at times, to 
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strain the meaning of the apostle's words : on 
many points, too, their views were erroneous ; 
and Tertullian in particular was severe, and 
often uncharitable, in his strictures upon the 
female sex. With respect to the prohibition 
against outward adorning — if we compare 
scripture with scripture, the force of the admo- 
nition of St Peter appears parallel to our 
Lord's injunction — " Labour not for the meat 
that perisheth;" as it is clear that it was never 
intended that men were not to work, so neither 
coidd the apostle mean that Christian women 
might not lawAilly dress in apparel suitable to 
their rank. Li the one case, the great stress 
was to be laid upon the meat that endureth 
unto everlasting life; in the other, upon the 
more lasting and attractive qualities of the 
mind, meekness and good works. 

Solomon, in the Canticles, dwells with evi- 
dent complacency upon the various parts of the 
bride's dress, from the rows of jewels and chains 
of gold, to the sandals of cunning work ; and 
yet how severe is the prophet Isaiah in de- 
nouncing the pride with which the bravery of 

their apparel lifted up the daughters of Zion ; 
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the haughtiness of their stretched forth necks, 
their wanton eyes and mincing gait ; their 
desire of attracting notice and admiration hj 
making a tinkling with their feet ; their selfish- 
ness in heaping up the changeable suits of 
apparel. Let the awful severity of their doom, 
pronounced by Jehovah himself^ admonish us 
of the dangerous and ensnaring effects of the 
pride of dress ; at the same time let us beware 
of a censorious and uncharitable spirit in rashly 
judging a sister who does not conform to our 
notions; for we must remember that simpHcity 
of attire is quite as often the result of taste or 
circumstances, as of principle, and yet principle 
alone determines the value of our actions. 

Of all the delineations of female character^ 
there is none upon which the sacred writers 
dwell with greater beauty of detail, than the 
virtuous woman in the book of Proverbs. 
Though she made herself coverings of tapestry, 
and dressed in silk and purple, yet her clothing 
was ^^ strength and honour," and " her own works 
praised her in the gates." Like all holy Scrip- 
tures, this was written for our instruction ; and 
the more earnestly we strive to copy this model 
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of womanly excellence, the more cause shall we 
have to rejoice in time to come. 

With respect to the head-dress, Saint Paul 
^ves very special directions to his female con- 
verts at Corinth. (1 Epistle, xi. 5 — 15.) He 
there directs them to cover the head with a 
veil, when attending public worship, and he 
declares that the woman who prays with the 
head uncovered, " dishonoureth her head," that 
is, the man. In order to understand this, we 
must bear in mind, that in the East, contrary 
to the usage of the West, it is considered a 
mark of subjection to be veiled or covered; 
hence, for a woman to appear unveiled in the 
public assembly of the congregation was to 
assume a character of superiority over the man, 
and set at nought that original law of subjec- 
tion, which the Creator ordained when he 
formed woman and submitted her desire to her 
husband. 

So intimately was a veil or covering asso- 
ciated with the notion of female modesty, that 
St. Paul goes on to say, that if a woman will 
not be veiled, when thus publicly praying or 
prophesying, let her also be stripped of her 
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hair, or shaven, which was the punishment in- 
flicted on profligate females, therefore " let her 
be covered or veiled." The same custom pre- 
vailed among the Greeks and Romans, and 
C. Sulpicius Gallus divorced his wife because 
she had appeared in public without her veiL 
Clemens Alexandrinus observes that the wife 
of -^neas refased to lay aside her veil, even 
when making her escape from the flames of 
Troy. From a passage in Tertullian de Orat. 
ix. 21., it appears to have been a controverted 
question in his day, whether the apostolic in- 
junction to wear a veil extended to virgins, or 
was confined to married women ; and he decides 
that the whole sex is comprehended in this 
command. St. Paul concludes his directions, 
by observing, that " if a woman have long hair, 
it is a glory to her," it is not only honourable 
but beautiful; for, before the introduction of 
artificial veils, long hair was bestowed on the 
sex as a natural veil, flowing around her person, 
to signify her modesty and submissiveness. 

Fully to enter into the force of the Apostle's 
censures against the adorning of the hair, we 
must call to mind the elaborate care bestowed 
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upon this part of their toilet by the women of 
antiquity. Lucian^ the great painter of their 
domestic manners, gives aa animated descrip- 
tion of the levee of a Boman lady of fashion. 
She is attended by a long train of female slaves, 
to each of whom is assigned some special office 
about her person ; — one carries the silver bason, 
another the richly chased ewer ; some hold up 
an infinite number of polished mirrors and 
boxes of cosmetics; one is in attendance for 
cutting the nails, another for dyeing the 
eyebrows, one for fixing the false gums and 
teeth, others again for sprinkling aromatic per- 
fumes. " But after all," he says, " the most art 
and time are devoted to the hair. Some ladies 
who take a fancy to convert their natural black 
tresses into white or yellow, inclining to flame 
colour, which was esteemed a mark of singular 
beauty after the Boman conquests in Graul and 
Germany, besmear them all over with poma- 
tum, and then expose them to the scorching 
rays of a noontide sun, sprinkling them with 
gold dust or yellow powder ; others are content 
to retain them of their natural colour, but they 
lavish the whole substance of their husbands 
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upon them, so that all the perfumes of Arabia 
Felix exhale from their tresses. Lotions are 
kept boiling on the fire to crimp and twist what 
nature has made smooth and sleek. The hair 
of one must be brought down from the head, 
and taught to lie close to the eyebrows, and 
behind the locks float over the shoulders in 
bimdles of vanity." 

Infinite care was taken to harmonise the 
head-dress with the features, the form of the 
head, and the general costume. The fickleness 
of fashion introduced an endless variety of 
coiffeure ; but the most prevalent style was to 
braid the hair into innumerable tresses, similar 
to those still worn by Oriental females. Lady 
Mary Montagu describes an Eastern lady, 
on whose head she counted no less than a hun- 
dred and ten tresses, all natural They were 
generally intermingled with artificial braids, 
and when the mania for red hair prevailed, large 
quantities of the hair of the Cattian and Secam- 
brian women was imported into Bome, where 
shops were opened for its sale. 

These artificial tresses excited the special in- 
dignation of the fathers, particularly of Tertul- 
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Han, who condemns, with unsparing severity, 
the departure of the female sex from the sober 
simplicity of the Gospel ; their desire of emu- 
lating their heathen contemporaries, which made 
them yield to the fashion of painting and tinging 
— in dyeing their hair red, so as to look like 
Gauls and Germans; — "A sorrowful omen," 
says he, " is this fire-red colour of their future 
destiny; having their hair now dissolved in 
ringlets, — ^now compressed into unnatural curls, 
— now piled up on the head like a helmet, or 
boss of a shield, and wearing wigs which may 
have been taken from the head of some malefac- 
tor devoted to Gehenna!" — we must add his 
concluding remark, though the spirit in which 
it is conceived is by no means commendable — 
" Would that on that day of Christian exulta- 
tion (the Resurrection) I, the most miserable of 
creatures, may raise my head but among your 
heels, so as to see whether you rise with white 
lead on your skin, with vermillion on your 
cheeks, with dye of saffiron on your hair, and 
whether the angels will carry one thus bedizened 
into the clouds to meet the Lord." 

To the same efiect are the remarks of Cle- 
ment : — " False hair," says he, " is utterly 
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to be abominated; it is moreover^ impious to 
wear the head of the dead — for upon whom 
does the bishop lay his hand? upon whom does 
he pronounce the blessing?— not, surely, upon 
the women thus decorated, but on the false 
hair, and therefore upon some strange head !" 
He goes on to describe these artificial braids as 
the adorning of the profligate; and urges Chris- 
tian females who have long soft hair, to fasten 
it dose in the neck by a^small clasp. We find 
traces of this simple style of head-dress on some 
Broman coins, such as those of Julia Saemias 
and other empresses, whose hair is partially 
concealed by a hood. Some of the earlier 
medals of the Augustan family also represent 
the hair confined by a fillet at the back of the 
head.* 

"With respect to dress, Clement recommends 
** that our garments be simple and frugal, not 
curiously wrought with divers colours, which 
are the emblems of craft and deceit, but pure 

* Hailes in his work on Christian Antiquities says, 
that every unmaried woman confined her hair across the 
forehead with a purple fillet, which was unbound on the 
day of her nuptials, and formed part of the marriage 
ceremony. 
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white, to denote our embracing and professing 
^mplicity and truth — for the outward clothing 
is an indication of the temper of our manners : 
that is true simplicity of habit, which takes 
away what is vain and superfluous ; that is the 
best and most solid garment, which is fiirthest 
from art and curiosity, and most apt to preserve 
and keep warm the body." ** Women ought to 
be clothed with the work of their own hands. 
A domestic wife is the most beautiful work, 
who clothes herself and her husband with her 
own ornaments, on account of which they all 
rejoice ; — the children in their mother, the hus- 
band in his wife, she in them, and all in God. 
"Women ought also to be correct in their ges- 
tures, looks, gait, and tone of voice." 

In fact, the true beauty of the Christian fe- 
male in those early days, as is stiQ the case 
wherever the principles of evangelical holiness 
reign in the heart, lay not in external and ad- 
ventitious ornaments, but in the goodness and 
purity of the mind. " The beauty of the body," 
says Clement, " consists in a good complexion, 
and in apt symmetry and proportion of its 
parts ; but the greatest beauty in the world is 
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th&t of the soul, when it is adorned with the 
Holy Spirit, and the refulgence of his gifts — 
with righteousness, prudence, fortitude, tem- 
perance, the love of goodness and modesty, 
which is the brightest and most lovely ornament 
that the eye of man can behold." As an ex- 
emphfication of such a character, we may give 
the portrait which Chrysostom draws of Olym- 
pias, — a noble and wealthy lady, who had 
nothing in her gait or garb which was feigned or 
gaudy, elaborate or artificial ; " which things," 
says he, " were the colour, the bright and 
beautiful representations of her virtue, whereby 
that wisdom and divine philosophy that lay 
hidden in her mind was externally painted and 
shadowed out." 

In some of the Boman catacombs, statues of 
Christian matrons may still be seen. Their vest- 
ments are arranged with great modesty, though 
it is evident, from the depth of the folds, that 
the stola and tunic were composed of rich mate- 
rials. They have a veil thrown over the head, 
and their only ornament is a necklace of pearls. 
The same simplicity of style prevails in the 
sculptured bas reliefs, representing biblical 
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events, and which are doubtless faithful repre- 
sentations of the costume of that early age. 

As the power and wealth of the church in- 
creased, vanity and extravagance began to steal 
in upon the modest simplicity of female attire, 
and the Christian women, especially in the large 
cities, sought to vie with their heathen contem- 
poraries, in the gorgeousness of their apparel. 
Such as were married to unbelievers, pleaded 
the desire to gratify their husbands ; but these 
excuses the fathers condemned as savouring of 
the arts of godless women. Tertullian, in all 
the bold and rich variety of his style, thus cen- 
sures the prodigality of the women of his day : — 
** A great estate," says he, " is drawn out of a 
little pocket; it is nothing to expend many 
thousand pounds upon one string of pearls; — a 
weak slender neck can make shift to carry 
about whole woods and lordships : vast sums of 
money, borrowed of the banker, and noted in 
his account book, to be repaid every month, 
with interest, are weighed at the beam of a 
thin slender ear: so great is the strength of 
pride and ambition, thai even the weak feeble 
body of one woman shall be able to carry the 
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weight and substance of so many pounds taken 
up at usury." He mentions a single row of 
pearls which was valued at seventy-eight thou- 
sand one hundred and twelve pounds of British 
money. An emerald, beryl, or other precious 
stone, was frequently inserted between each 
pearl. The bracelets were in the same manner 
made of gold, set with precious stones; the 
bandeaux for the hair consisted either of gold, 
or jewels, or strings of pearls ; and the dresses, 
which were composed of the richest materials, 
were jfrequently embroidered with pearls. 

The gorgeous embassy of the Parthian mon- 
arch, which took place during Tertiillian's 
visit to Rome, furnished him with a subject 
of invective against the vanity of the Koman 
matron. He was gratified to see her pride of 
dress put to shame, and the splendour of her 
jewels eclipsed by the superior magnificence of 
the Modes and Farthians. He speaks of them 
as covered with precious stones down to the 
very sandals, and he does not fail to humble 
female ostentation by the example of these 
barbarians defiling their costly gems in the 
mire. 
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Clement of Alexandria condemns all osten- 
tation respecting covering for the feet: for 
instance, the adorning of sandals and slippers 
with gold, or precious stones, or magical devices. 
He confines the use of shoes to the female sex, 
and says that, except for a journey, they should 
be white. As a proof of the excessive care 
bestowed upon this part of a Boman lady's 
dress, we may instance Tertullian, who, when 
speaking of the various trades unconnected 
with idolatry, which yielded an honest liveli- 
hood, says, " The sock and woman's shoe are 
gilded every day." A preacher in those days, 
while reproving the growing luxury of dress, 
introduces the remark of a heathen contem- 
porary : speaking of the Christians he says, ** I 
went into one of their churches, and there I 
heard Paul say to their women that they should 
not adorn themselves with gold or pearls ; but 
I saw every thing contrary in their practice; 
and, indeed," he observes, " when one sees the 
women thus adorned in the galleries above, and 
hears Paul thus speaking below, will he not 
be ready to say that our religion is mere show 
and fable?" 
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With the same severity the early fathers, 
and particularly Clement, in his Pedagogus, 
remonstrate against the ostentatious extrava- 
gence which some of the Christians indulged in 
their domestic arrangements ; and though it is 
painful to see how greatly those disciples had 
departed from the first simplicity of the Gospel, 
yet these very remonstrances furnish an indirect 

L »U,&c4 ^ for i^^^ ae ™k 

and station of many of the first followers of the 
Gospel. Had they been all of the " dregs of 
the populace, beggars and slaves," as they are 
stigmatised by their opponents, ihej would 
have had but slender need of caution against 
the use of couches with silver feet, bedsteads 
inlaid with ivory, and gold and purple hang- 
ings; vessels of gold curiously wrought, and 
adorned with precious stones, tables of ivory, 
or silver ; or women being admonished against 
the immoderate love of pearls, peacocks, parrots, 
and Maltese lap-dogs ; the needless and expen- 
sive multiplication of domestic servants, the 
purchase of cooks, butlers, and carvers, cunning 
to divide the meat into portions. He adds 
several exhortations of a similar character. 
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which would be wholly inapplicable to persons 
in the humbler ranks of society. 

Clement is particularly vehement against 
mirrors. "Moses forbade men to make any 
likeness, in opposition, as it were, to the work- 
manship of God; how, then, can women be 
excused for making their own likeness by 
reflection ? " As Clement adduces long quota- 
tions from the comic poets, we must hope that 
his descriptions of female vanity apply chiefly to 
the Gentiles ; otherwise the Christian commu- 
nity must have sadly degenerated from its 
primitive simplicity and purity. Yet let us 
not imagine that vanity of dress was confined 
to the female sex. "With equal zeal and fidelity 
Clement denounces the folly and effeminacy 
of the beaux of his day — "Who think that, 
like snakes, they can cast off old age from their 
heads, and make themselves young. But though 
they dye their hair, they cannot escape wrinkles ; 
though they conceal the effects of time, they 
cannot conceal themselves from death." With 
regard to the use of perfumes, Clement ob- 
serves, "that Christians should smell not of 
ointments, but of virtue; and that Christian 

L 2 
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females should be anointed with the' ambrosial 
unction of chastity, delighting in the holy oint- 
ment—the Spirit. ... If we have prohibited 
luxury with reference to the taste, we must 
prohibit it also with reference to the sight and 
smell* It is useless to guard one avenue and 
to leave others unclosed. ... As dogs trace 
wild beasts by the scent, so we trace the luxu- 
rious by the perfumes which they use." 

We must not, however, infer from these 
quotations that the early fathers altogether 
prohibited every kind of ornament : it was their 
aim to cultivate a spirit of simplicity, or a 
regard to what was really useful and necessary ; 
hence they did not object . to . rings with gem 
seals, provided they bore no heathen devices. 
Signet rings, as we have already remarked, 
were considered as a mark of investiture of 
authority. A ring of this kind was used by 
the mistress of the family to seal any article 
under her charge; ^it was the only one she 
wore, and it was placed upon the lowest joint 
of the little finger, whereas the men wore theirs 
on the upper joint. 

The severest censures of the fathers were 
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directed not so much against the costliness of 
the jewels and apparel as the artificial embel- 
lishments to which some even of the Christian 
women resorted, in order to heighten their 
personal attractions. This, Cyprian declares 
to be a high contempt of God; to reform what 
he has formed, and change his work ; and, as 
much as they can, disfigure that person which 
God hss made after his own image and Uke- 
ness. It is well known that the antients set a 
high value on cosmetics; numerous treatises 
were written on their use by the most eminent 
physicians, and they formed an unportant 
article of the toilette of every woman of fashion. 
The skin was carefully smoothed and 'polished, 
the complexion tinted, and the eyebrows and 
lashes painted with stibium, to increase their 
depth and lustre, a practice which stiU prevails 
in the East. Numerous allusions to this custom 
will suggest themselves to the biblical student ; 
the sanguinary Jezebel, for instance, who is 
represented as paintinff her face (according to 
the marginal reading, rending her eyes in paint-' 
ing\ and tuiig her head to receive her haughty 
conqueror; the bride in the Canticles too, 

L 3 
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whose eyes are compared to the pools of Hesh- 
bon^ from being set off with a dark margin of 
paint. Isaiah^ in his denunciations against the 
daughters of Zion^ mentions particularly their 
wanton eyes^ which Bishop Lowth renders 
"falsely setting off with paint," chap. iiL 16. 
So, too, Jeremiah, iv. 30. ; and Ezekiel, xxiii. 40., 
cites, as one of the arts of abandoned Judah, that 
she painted her eyes, in order to ingratiate her- 
self with her heathen admirers. 

This fashion, however, was not confined to 
Oriental women ; for the learned Bottiger, in 
his interesting work ^^ Sabinei,^ recalls many 
curious details of the arts employed by the 
Boman ladies. After describing the scene in 
her boudoir, where numerous troops of slaves 
are in attendance, he says, ^^The first file 
consists of the painters, the layers on of the 
white and red, the stainers of the eyebrows, and 
the scrubbers of the teeth. The materials 
employed by this dass were included under the 
general Gb*eek term Kosmetse. The ointment, 
the colours, and the whole apparatus wherewith, 
as Hamlet says, they disfigure ^ God's handi- 
work,' were contained in two caskets of ivory 
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and crystal, which- constituted the chief oma- 
ment of the female toilette, and were known by 
the Greek name Narthekia. While one slave 
is engaged in laying on the paint, another pre- 
pares a little pot with pounded antimony and 
water. In one hand she holds a fine pencil, or 
needle, for laying on the tincture, and proceeds 
very delicately to touch up the eyebrows and 
lashes, which soon transforms her mistress into 
some resemblance to an ox-eyed hero of 
Homer." 

Theodoret mentions the rebuke which his 
own mother received from one Peter, who was 
celebrated for his skill in healing, to whom she 
applied for the cure of a disease in the eye. 
Wishing to impress him with a sense of her 
importance, she put on her richest robes and 
most splendid jewels; but this only supplied 
the stern moralist with stronger arguments 
against her vanity. " Tell me, daughter," said 
he ; " suppose an excellent artist, having drawn 
a picture according to all the rules of art, 
should expose and hang it forth to view ; and 
another rude and unskilful bungler coming by 
should find fault with this excellent piece, and 

L 4 
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attempt to mend it, draw the eyebrows to a 
greater length, make the complexion whiter, or 
add more colour to the cheeks, would not the 
true author be justly angry that his art was 
disparaged and undervalued, and needless addi- 
tions made to it by an unskilful hand ? And 
so it is here : can we think that the great Arti- 
ficer of the world, the maker and former of our 
nature, is not, and that justly, angry when you 
accuse his incomprehensible wisdom of want of 
knowledge ? For you would not add your reds, 
whites, and blacks, if you did not think your 
bodies needed these additions. . . . corrupt not, 
therefore, the image of God, nor attempt to add 
what He in his infinite wisdom thought not fit 
to give: study not this adulterate beauty, 
which even to chaste persons oft proves a cause 
of ruin, by becoming a snare to them that look 
upon it." The historian adds, that this severe 
rebuke cured the young lady of her vanity, 
and that she ever after led a humble and pious 
life. 

The early Christian writers abound in beau- 
tiful illustrations of female simplicity and so- 
briety in apparel; but with reference to our 
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present subject, few have been more happily 
delineated than the character of Gorgonia by 
her brother Gregory of Nazianzum : — ** She 
used no gold to make her fine ; no yellow hair 
ordered into knobs and curls, nor any other 
tricks to make her head a scene and pageantry ; 
no loose and transparent garments; no lustre 
of stones and jewels enlightening the air 
around her, and reflecting splendour upon those 
that wear them ; no devices and arts of paint- 
ing; no affectation of beauty that may be 
easily bought; no counterworking God's cre- 
ation, dishonouring his workmanship with false 
and deceitful colours, suffering a curious and 
supposititious beauty to steal away that natural 
image which ought to be kept entire for God 
and the future state. All this was far from 
her ; and though she very well understood the 
several modes and garbs of bravery among 
women, yet she thought none so honourable as 
the manner of her life, and that inward 
brightness that was lodged in her mind." In- 
deed, from what history tells us of the holy 
Gorgonia, she seems to have lived in the spirit 
of the counsel given by Tertullian to the women 
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of his time : — ^Ho be clothed with the silks of 
honesty, the fine vestures of piety, and the pur- 
ple of modesty." 

*' Let the ornaments on the hands of females 
be holy," says Clement — ** a readiness to com- 
municate and to perform domestic duties. Let 
the ornaments of their feet be promptness to do 
good and to act justly ; the ornaments of their 
neck modesty and continence. Of these orna- 
ments God is the maker. Let them not against 
nature bore their ears, in order to suspend from 
them gold or precious stones. The best orna- 
ment of the ear is instruction in the truth, de- 
scending through the natural channels of hear- 
ing; eyes animated by the Word, and ears 
pierced to the understanding, enable man to 
hear and to contemplate divine things — the 
Word displaying before him true beauty, which 
eye hath not seen, nor ear heard before." 

The above quotation from Clemens Alex- 
andrinus forms an appropriate conclusion of our 
subject ; and may each sister in Christ endea- 
vour, by her own personal example and influ- 
ence, to arrest the fearful increase of luxury and 
extravagance which pervades all classes of so- 
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ciety In the present daj. Let it be our single 
aim to realise the example of the holy women 
of the apostolic age^ whose adorning was that 
of **the hidden man of the heart," — modest 
apparel, shamefacedness, sobriety, good works, 
and the loveliest of ornaments, *^a meek and 
quiet spirit." 
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CHAPTER rX. 

THE CHBISTIAir MOTHEB. 

IVIy mother's voice 1 how often creeps 

'Its cadence on my lonely hours ! 
Like healing sent on wings of sleep. 

Or dew to th' unconscious flowers. 
I can forget her melting prayer, 

WhOe leaping pulses madly fly, 
But in the still, unbroken air. 

Her gentle tone comes stealing by. 
And years, and sin, and manhood flee. 
And leave me at my mother's knee. 



Wilms. 



Of the many lovely and interesting traits 
which characterised the early Christians, there 
is, perhaps, none which stands out in more strik- 
ing and beautiM relief to the conduct of their 
heathen contemporaries than the affectionate 
solicitude with which they tended the helpless 
years of infancy. So far from complying with 
the prevailing custom of exposing in the public 
ways the sickly and deformed infants, their 
very infirmities were considered only as a plea 
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for more endearing sympathy ; instead of con- 
signing their offspring, and especially daugh- 
ters, to ignorance, and the society of slaves, 
they at once solemnly dedicated them to the 
Lord ; and, while still fondled on the knee, the 
first words which they taught their lips to utter 
were the name of God and of the Redeemer. 
From the annexed sketch of a Christian educar 
tion, we shall see how completely religion was 
made the groundwork of the whole training of 
the young child; — how, from the first lispings 
of Christ and hallelujah, the whole range of 
nursery tuition was confined to Scripture nar- 
ratives, parables, and simple hymns, set to 
familiar airs. 

*^ Train up your children in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord'' was the apostolic 
injunction, and conscientiously did the early 
fathers enforce this duty in their writings. 
Chrysostom says, " Every one of us can exer- 
cise, in some measure, the apostolic functions in 
his own house. You are not called upon to 
reform the church, but you may give salutary 
instruction to your wife. You have not to 
preach to a large congregation, but you may 
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correct the misconduct of your children or ser- 
vants. Such a ministry does not exceed either 
yoiu: powers or your capacity. I, for example, 
cannot gather you together, in this place, more 
than once or twice in the week ; but you, every 
hour in the day, have your wife, your children, 
yoiu: servants, under your eyes, and can make 
your voice heard among them. ... It is not 
merely advice — it is a positive injunction the 
great apostle gives us on this head: — " If any 
provide not for his own, and especially for 
those of his own house, he hath denied the 
faith, and is worse than an infidel." "If you 
love me," says Jesus to Peter, " feed my 
sheep." These words are not addressed solely 
to pastors, they concern us all, whatever we 
may be. Every one of us has some few sheep 
that he ought to take care of, and choose for 
them such pastures as may suit them best. 
However small his flock may be, he ought in 
nowise to neglect it, for his heavenly Father 
Is pleased to delight himself in its welfare." . . . 
And again, ** If you are careful to give your 
son a good education, he, in turn, will bring 
up his children in the same principles ; so that 
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there will be formed, as it were, a chain of good 
education and good conduct from one to another 
of yoiu: descendants, which will mount up again 
to you as its primary link, and which will be 
the fruit of your care and example." 

None, however, has entered more fully into 
the subject than Jerome, in his Epistle to Loeta. 
She was a Roman lady, of iUustrious birth and 
great fortune, the daughter of Albinus, a 
pagan, and a pontiff of Jupiter : the father of 
her husband, Toxotius, was likewise a heathen, 
though, like Toxotius, married to a Christian— 
the holy Paula, who is so celebrated in the Life 
of Jerome. Of this letter, which he addressed 
to her on the education of her little daughter, 
Paula, it has been well observed, that *' inter- 
esting as it is from the light it throws upon 
the manners of the times, and admirable in the 
good sense in the major part of it, it is .yet 
more affecting in the condescending love with 
which its writer stoops his haughty intellect, and 
softens his rugged nature, to fit his admonitions 
to the tender capacity and endearing helpless- 
ness of an infant. We may almost fancy we 
see the rugged solitary of the desert leaning 
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over the child, as her little fingers grasp the 
ivory letters, or smiling at her, as she leaps, 
with the playful fondness of her age, into her 
grandfather's arms."* 

" Let her be brought up as Samuel was in 
the Temple, and the Baptist in the desert, in 
utter ignorance of vanity and vice; let her 
never hear, learn, or discourse of any thing, 
but what may conduce to the fear of God. 
Let her never hear bad words, nor learn profane 
songs, but as soon as she can speak, let her 
learn some part of the Psahns. No rude boys 
must come near her, nor even girls or maids, 
but such as are strangers to the maxims and 
conversation of the world. Let her have an 
alphabet of little letters, made of box or ivory, 
the names of which she must learn, that she 
may play with them, and that learning be made 
a diversion. When a little older, let her form 
each letter in wax with her finger, guided by 
another's hand; then let her be incited, by 
presents and prizes suited to her age, to join 
syllables together, and to write the names of 

* Book of the Fathers. 
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the patriarchs down from Adam. Let her have 
companions to learn with her, that she may be 
spurred on by emulation and by hearing their 
praises. She is not to be scolded or brow- 
beaten if slow, but to be encouraged, that she 
may rejoice to surpass, and be sorry to see her- 
self outstripped by others, not envying their pro- 
gress, but rejoicing at it, and admiring it, whilst 
she reproaches her own backwardness. Great 
care is to be taken that she conceive no aversion 
to her studies, lest their bitterness remain in 
riper years. Let the words she learns be chosen 
and holy, such as the names of the prophets 
and apostles. Let her run down the genealogies 
from Adam, that even in this a foundation be 
prepared for her memory hereafter. 

** A master must be found for her, who is a 
man both of virtue and learning; nor will a 
great scholar think it beneath him to teach her 
the rudiments of letters, as Aristotle did Alex- 
ander the Great. That is not to be contemned 
without which nothing great can be acquired. 
The very sound of letters and the first elements 
are very different in a learned and in an un- 
skilful mouth. Care must be taken that she 

M 
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be not accustomed, by fond nurses, to pro- 
nounce half words, or to play in gold and pur- 
ple : the first would prejudice her speech, the 
second her virtue. Great care is necessary 
that she never learn what she will afterwards 
have to unlearn. 

" The eloquence of the Gracchi derived its 
perfection from the mother's eloquence and 
purity of language, and that of Hortentius was 
formed on his father's breast. What young 
minds imbibe is scarcely ever to be rooted out, 
and they are disposed sooner to imitate defects 
and vices than virtues and good qualities. 
Alexander, the conqueror of the world, could 
never correct the faults in his gait and manners 
which he had learnt in his childhood from his 
master Leonidas. 

*^ She must have no nurse, or maid of light 
carriage, or that is talkative or a tippler. 
When she sees her grandfather, let her leap 
upon his breast, hang about his neck, and sing 
hallelujah in his ears. Let her be amiable to 
all ; but she must be apprised early that she is 
to be the spouse of Christ. No paint must 
ever touch her face or hair. If the faults of 
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up-grown age be imputed to parents^ bow much 
more are those of an age which knows not the 
right hand from the left. J£ you are solicitous 
that your daughter should not be bitten by a 
viper, how much more that she be not hurt by 
the poison of all the earth. Let her not drink 
of the golden cup of Babylon, nor go abroad 
with Dinah to see the daughters of the world. 
Let her never play with her feet, nor learn 
any levity or vanity. Poisons are only given 
disguised in honey, and vices never deceive 
but when presented under the appearance of 
virtues." 

*^ Never let your daughter go forth into 
public without you ; let her not visit the Basi- 
licas of the martyrs, and the churches, without 
her mother." — Let her not go too freely into 
public; let her not always seek the full as- 
sembly of the church. — Go out rarely into 
public. Seek thou the martyrs in thy own 
chamber. Never will a plea of going forth be 
lacking, if, whenever you have occasion, you 
are to go out." — Jerome^ Ep» ad Latcu 

" Religion," says the writer of " Christian 
Antiquities," " was the grand basis of educa- 

M 2 
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tion — the only subject which, during the first 
years of Kfe, they allowed their children to be 
taught ; and in order to present it to their 
minds with the greater attractions, and entwine 
it with their earliest and purest associations, they 
adopted the happy expedient of wedding it to 
the graces of poetry, and rendering it more 
memorable by the melody of numbers. From 
the earliest period of Christian antiquity there 
were authors who, like Watts in modem times, 
condescended to lay aside the scholar, the phi- 
losopher, and the wit, to write little poems of 
devotion, adapted to the wants and capacities 
of children, and these set to well-known and 
favourite airs . . . were sung by the Christians 
at their family concerts, which enlivened their 
meals. . . . Ere long their children were taught 
common, and frequently short-hand writings, in 
lines taken from the Psalms, or in words of 
sententious brevity, in which the leading doc* 
trines of the Gospel were stated; and at a 
later period, when the progress of toleration al- 
lowed Christian seminaries to be erected, the 
school-books in use consisted chiefly of passages 
of the Bible versified, and of poetical pieces 
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'which illustrated or enforced the great subjects 
of faith and duty. The most celebrated of 
these were compositions of the two Apollinares, 
grammarians of high reputation in Syria— the 
elder of whom, in imitation of Homer, wrote 
the Antiquities of the Jews in heroic verse, 
down to the reign of Saul, which he described 
in such metrical forms as corresponded to the 
verses of the Greek tragedians and the lyrical 
ballads of Pindar. The department imdertaken 
by his son was that of reducing the history of 
the Evangelists and the Epistles of Paul into 
the form and style of Plato's dialogues. . . . 
Besides these, there was a collection of miscel- 
laneous poems on sacred subjects, by the famous 
Gregory Nazianzen, in very extensiye circuli^ 
tion. By means of these, and many other 
evangelical books, which have long ago become 
the prey of time, the Christian youth were in- 
troduced to the elements of pure and imdefiled 
reli^on, and their taste for knowledge and the 
beauties of learning created and formed by 
works in which salvation was held up as the 
one thing needful, and no achievements de-- 
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scribed, no characters lauded, but such as were 
adorned with the fruits of righteousness. 

" Thus did the pious care of the primitive 
Christians intermingle religion with all the 
pursuits and recreations of the young, and 
never allowed them to engage in the study of 
science, or to plunge into the business of the 
world, until they had been first taught to view 
every thing in the spirit and by the principles 
of the Word of God." 

While such was the end and aim of the 
Christian parent in the education of his chil- 
dren, the peculiar circumstances of the times 
presented innumerable difficulties in the way of 
public instruction. So intimately was idolatry 
blended with every situation and occurrence of 
life, that it would have been impossible to 
escape its contact in the school. Tertullian, de 
Idol viL 10,, speaking on the subject of school-* 
masters, and other professors of learning, ob* 
serves, " We cannot doubt that they are akin 
to idolatry in many shapes. First, because 
they must needs proclaim the gods of the Gen- 
tiles, declare their names, genealogies, fables^ 
and all such things as adorn and honour them ; 
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then must they observe also their solemn rites 
and festivals, as men whose own revenues are 
thereby supplied. What schoohnaster without 
a table of the seven idols ? yet, will he attend 
the five days' festival? The very first payment 
of a new scholar he devoteth both to the honour 
and name of Minerva (Minerva!) ; so that 
though he be unprofaned by any idol, yet, in a 
word, he may be said to eat of that which is 
offered to an idol. Why is there less of defile- 
ment in this than in that which a trade pre- 
sents, which is openly called after the names 
and honours of an idol ? The Minervalia are 
are as much sacred to Minerva as the Saturnalia 
to Saturn, which at the time of the Saturnalia 
must be celebrated even by menial servants. 
Likewise must he catch at new-years' gifts, and 
the feast of the seven hills and of the winter sol- 
stice, and must demand aU the presents pertain- 
ing to that of Caristia. On the feast of Flora 
the schools must be hung with garlands. The 
flamen's wives and the cediles offer sacrifice. 
The school is honoured by presents specially 
appointed. The same thing is done on the 
birthday of an idol : every pomp of the devil is 
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attended. Who will suppose that these things 
befit a Christian, save he who shall think that 
they are fitting also for one who is not a school- 
master ? " 

The subject of education is one of such deep 
interest, that we do not hesitate to present the 
sketch drawn by the historian Tacitus, which 
famishes some curious particulars of the do- 
mestic education of the Komans in his day. 
Drawing the contrast between the antient and 
the prevailing system, he observes : — "As soon 
as the child was bom, he was not transferred 
to the humble cot of some hireling nurse, but 
^as reared in the maternal lap and bosom ; for 
it was a mother's chief praise to see to her 
house and tend her children. Some matron 
was selected out of the neighbours, whose life 
and manners rendered her worthy of that office, 
to whose care the children of every family were 
entrusted : in her presence it was reckoned the 
most heinous thing in the world to speak an 
improper word, or do any base action. Nor 
had she an eye only to their instruction and 
the business that they were to follow, but with 
an equal modesty and gravity she regulated 
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their very diversions and recreations. In this 
manner CorneKa, AureKa, and Atia, mothers of 
the Gracchi, Julius Caesar, and Augustus, are 
reported to have undertaken the office of go- 
vernesses, and to have employed themselves in 
the education of patrician children. Speaking 
of the Gracchi, Cicero beautifully remarks, 
that they were educated * non tam in gremio 
quam in sermone matris !'" 

About the age of six or seven the boys were 
placed under the care of Literatores, who 
taught them to read and write, after which they 
were sent to the grammar-schools, or, in the 
more opulent families, were instructed by some 
eminent grammarian, who was entertained for 
that employment. . . . "But now," says Ta^ 
citus, "the young infant is given in charge 
to some poor Grecian wench, and one or two 
of the serving-men are perhaps joined in the 
commission; generally the meanest and most 
ill bred, and such as are imfit for any other 
business. With their tales and vagaries the 
tender mind, as yet a virgin soil, is saturated : 
of all the inmates of the house, not one regards 
what is said or done before the infant lord ; 
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while the very parents accustom their little 
ones not to virtue and modesty, but- to licence 
of speech and behaviour: thus a loop-hole is 
made for impudence, and contempt of obedience 
to their own parents finds an entrance. Nay, 
the vices peculiar to this city seem to be inborn, 
such as a fondness for the exhibitions of the 
stage and the arena, a passion for horses, &C.'' 

The custom which prevailed in the times of 
the republic, of placing children under the care 
of such public instructresses, having been aban- 
doned under the emperors, the girls were for the 
most part brought up in the gynacea, or women's 
apartments, under the superintendence of their 
mother. In some instances they might be 
allowed to join in the studies of their brothers ; 
but it is obvious that it was the peculiar office 
of the Christian mother to instil into the 
minds of her offspring a knowledge of the One 
true God, and a love for that Saviour whose 
religion she professed; and many there were 
who followed the steps of Lois and Eunice, and 
who laboured both by their prayers and example 
to bring up their children in the fear of the 
Lord. Li some, indeed, the pure and self- 
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denying spirit of Christian love was dimmed 
by earthly mindedness^ as in the case of the 
mother of a family to whom Cyprian wrote a 
letter of rebuke for having excused herself, 
when called upon for an act of benevolence, on 
the score of her numerous children : " Seek for 
thy children a father other than their mortal 
and feeble parent — Him, namely, who is an 
eternal and Almighty Father of spiritual 
children. Let Him be the guardian and pro*- 
tector of thy children. Let Him guard them 
against the injustice of the world. Thou, in 
that thou lookest more to an earthly than an 
heavenly inheritance, and seekest to commend 
thy children rather to Satan than to Christ, 
thou committest a double sin, inasmuch as thou 
preparest not for thy children a heavenly 
Father, and teachest them to love earthly goods 
more than Christ." 

Numerous, however, are the exceptions to 
this example ; and it would be easy to multiply 
instances of mothers who were ready to give 
up all for Christ, and exhorted their children to 
suffer shame, and even death, for His sake. Like 
the heroic mother of the Maccabees, we find 
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the gentle but constant Symphorosa animating 
her seven sons to follow her steps, and to 
endure the tortures of martyrdom rather than 
deny the faith. Her husband Getulius, a 
Iloman tribime, had been put to 'death some 
time before for refusing to sacrifice to the 
gods ; and his widow now showed equal firm- 
ness. The Emperor Hadrian, about A. D. 121, 
had built a magnificent villa, near Tivoli, the 
ruins of which still exist. The dedication was 
accompanied, as usual, with sacrifices and other 
invocations to the gods. The priests per* 
8uaded the emperor that the gods would not 
be satisfied till Symphorosa and her family 
were compelled to offer sacrifice : he accordingly 
ordered her into his presence, and gave her the 
alternative of compliance or death. On her 
refusal she was suspended by the hair, and pre- 
cipitated into the cascades of Tivoli, and her 
children were put to death by various tortures. 
The Christian mother Sophia, in the same 
heroic spirit, by her personal example encou- 
raged her three sons, and the illustrious Koman 
matron Felicitas her seven children, to lay hold 
of the crown of martyrdom. Dionysia, also. 
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was the mother of many children, yet she did 
not love them more than the Lord, but set 
them a noble example of courage when called 
upon to suffer martyrdom in the persecution 
of Decius, A. D. 250. Nor must we omit the 
Christian mother of Antioch, whose history is 
recorded by Eusebius. She was a lady of 
noble birth and exalted piety, and had carefully 
educated her two daughters, who were now in 
the bloom of youth. During the violent perse- 
cution under Diocletian, 302, they fled from 
the city. The heathens, who were jealous of 
their influence and eager for their condemna- 
tion, employed a stratagem to recal them to 
Antioch. As soon as they found themselves 
in the power of their enemies, the afflicted 
mother, well knowing the indignities which 
awaited them, exhorted her daughters to throw 
themselves upon the protection of God rather 
than fall into the hands of their inhuman perse- 
cutors. Animated by her example, they re- 
quested permission to retire while on the road ; 
they solemnly commended themselves to God, 
and plunged into the river, — an act which, 
though commended by contemporary historians> 
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can surely not be vindicated upon Gospel prin- 
ciples. Two other virgins of piety and rank, 
of the same city, died more in the spirit of 
Christianity, being thrown into the sea by order 
of their judge. 

However we may condemn the eagerness 
with which some of the Christians courted the 
crown of martyrdom, it is impossible not to 
admire their heroic and tmselfish devotion in 
thus resigning their dearest earthly treasures in 
the cause of God. This is, perhaps, more par- 
ticularly exemplified in those Christian mothers 
who, though not called upon to lay down their 
own lives, could yet urge their children to die 
for the faith. Thus the mother of Sympho- 
rianas stationed herself on the walls of Autun 
when he was led out to martyrdom : — " My son, 
my son Symphorianas," she cried with a loud 
voice, " lift up thine heart on high : men cannot 
take away thy life ; they do but change it for a 
better." 

One of the forty martyrs of Sebaste having 
survived the double ordeal of fire and sword, 
the executioner passed him over, in the hope 
that he would recant. His mother, seeing him 
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thus left behind, thrust him forward with her 
own hands : " Go, my son," said she, " finish 
thy glorious journey with thy companions, that 
thou mayest not be presented to God the last 
of all!" 

Origen's mother, however, was equally stre- 
nuous in keeping her son from voluntarily sur- 
rendering himself to death. His father Leonides 
had been imprisoned at Alexandria under 
Severus, a. d. 202 ; and the soul of the daunt- 
less child, always eager to encounter danger 
and rush to the conflict, burned with vehemence 
to share the crown of martyrdom. His parents 
had often bent over him as he slept, in silent 
admiration of his precocious talents. When his 
mother saw herself thus about to be bereaved 
of her darling boy, she flung herself upon his 
neck, and entreated him to spare her this need- 
less pang ; but her remonstrances only served 
to inflame his eagerness, and she was obUged to 
conceal his clothes to compel him to remain at 
home. 

Finding himself baffled, he wrote to his 
father an enthusiastic letter on martyrdom, 
in which he besought him, *'Take heed, and 
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change not thy mind on our account." But 
Leonides needed no such exhortation. Origen 
was thus left an orphan in his seventeenth year, 
with his mother and six other children : their 
property being confiscated, they were reduced to 
great poverty, till Providence raised up a &iend 
in a wealthy lady at Antioch. Origen con- 
tinued to distinguish himself by his attachment 
to the martyrs, visiting them in their dungeons, 
attending them to their place of execution, and 
openly saluting them. On one occasion this 
forwardness nearly cost him his life; but he 
was spared for a long and arduous course of 
labour in the school of his native city of Alex- 
andria. 

In the history of Perpetua, into which we 
shall enter more fuUy hereafter, we have a 
beautiful instance of a Christian education 
carried on imder the roof of a heathen father ; 
her mother, her aunt, and the other members of 
her family, being also believers. 

Among many interesting records of conver- 
sions, which resulted from the holy example 
and devout prayers of a pious mother, the fol- 
lowing have been selected. They refer to a 
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period subsequent to the fourth century ; but 
the conflicting influence of heathenism had not 
yet ceased. 

The father of Gregory Nazianzen, who had 
been in his youth immersed in the errors of 
paganism^ was destined to experience the truth 
of St. Paul's words, that the imbelieving hus* 
band shall be sanctified by his believing wife, 
for he was converted to ChrbtianitTby the 
spirituality of mind, and the high-toned moral 
feeling, of his wife Nona. After paying a tri- 
bute of filial aflection to his father, who after- 
wards filled the episcopal chair of Nazianzum, 
in which hi8 son succeeded hun, Gregory pro- 
ceeds : — " My mother, to sum up her praises 
in a few words, fell short in nothing of her 
worthy husband: bom of pious parents, and 
still more pious than they, she was feminine only 
by her sex, — in mind she was superior to men. 
She and her husband shared the admiration of 
the public. But what proofs shall I give of the 
fiu^ts that I advance? To whom shall I appeal 
as my witness? To my mother? Her lips 
were those of truth itself; but she would rather 
conceal the good that was known of her than 

N 
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publish that which, being unknown, might have 
done her honour. The fear of the Lord was 
her guide: who can have a greater Teacher? 
Longing for a son, — a longing so natural to 
a mother, — she entreated the Lord for one, 
and incessantly besought him to listen to her 
prayer. The impatience of her desires even 
went further. She devoted to God, in antici- 
pation, the infant she asked of him, and con- 
secrated to him the precious gift." 

Her daughter Grorgonia inherited her holy 
principles ; she reclaimed her husband, and 
brought up her children and nephews in the 
ways of godliness, bequeathing its blessings to 
them on her death-bed. 

Basil the Great, Archbishop of Csesarea, 
born in 329, was the bosom friend of Gregory, 
and, like him, enjoyed the unutterable blessing 
of a pious mother, Emmeline: she with his 
grandmother, the holy Macrina, vied in prayers 
and labours for him, the happy effects of which 
were evinced by a life of extraordinary zeal and 
devotion. "As to the purity of my faith," 
says he, *' it may perhaps suj£ce to allege the 
advantage I had in being brought up by my 
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grandmother Macrina^ of blessed memory. It 
was she who from my cnuile, as I may say, 
nourished me with the precjepts of the soundest 
evangelical doctrines. ... I have many subjects 
of reproach, but, thanks to the grace of God, I 
have never given into any false doctrine, nor 
varied in my sentiments, having always pre- 
served those which my blessed mother and 
grandmother inspired in me: these good prin- 
ciples have developed themselves with my un- 
derstanding as I have advanced in years, but 
the seed was sown in me in my earliest youth, 
and such as it was, such has it brought forth." 

We have no particulars respecting the father 
of Chrysostom, but he is generally supposed 
to have been a heathen. As he died while 
Chrysostom was. yet an infant, the care of his 
education devolved on his mother Anthusa, who, 
though in the full bloom of youth and beauty, 
devoted herself wholly to the instruction of her 
children; and so deep was the impression made 
by her piety and devotion upon Libanius the 
heathen rhetorician, that, turning to his pagan 
auditors, he exclaimed, " O ye gods of Greece ! 
what women these Christian women, are!" 

N 2 
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The earlj and habitual study of the Holy 
Scriptures, to which Anthusa accustomed her 
B(m, enabled him to stand firm against the 
attempts of Libanius to seduce him to the 
worship of the gods, whose attributes he had 
celebrated in his commentaries on Homer* 
When this eminent master was lying on his 
death-bed, he exclaimed, *^ Aks I I could have 
left my school to Chrysostom, if the Christians 
had not sacrilegiously carried him away from me» 
When Chrysostom was about twenty-three 
years of age he formed the design of retiring 
into the deserts of Syria and leading a solitary 
life. As soon as Anthusa heard of her son's 
determination, her religious supports gave way 
at the prospect of this separation. Nothing 
can be more touching and natural thim the 
account which he has given of their inter- 
view : — " My mother," says he, " as soon as she 
suspected my design, took me by the hand, and 
asked me to go with her into her chamber: 
there, seating herself with me, on the side of 
the bed where she had brought me into the 
world, she gave way to a torrent of tears, inter- 
rupted only by words which agitated me still 
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more powerfttllj. ^My son/ said she, ^it was 
Hot long allowed me to enjoy the blessing of your 
father's virtues — the will of the Lord ordidned 
it otherwise. His death followed close upon 
the sufferings I had endured in giving you 
birth; ikm you were left an orphan in your 
cradle, and I became a widow in the very bloom 
of life. What I have had to struggle with, 
must be felt in order to be imagined • • • K a 
father, in dying, leave only a daughter, however 
she maybe, in some respects, an anxiety to her 
mother, she neither subjects her to so much 
expense, nor so much solicitude: but if he 
leave a son, how great is hia mother's respon- 
sibility ! not a day passes but she trembles for 
him, setting aside all the expenses necessarily 
attendant on his education. • . . The only 
gratitude I ask of you is, not to maUe me a 
second time a widow, by opening a wound which 
time is beginning to heaL Do not leave me till 
you have closed my eyes: my last hour cannot 
be very long delay ed."* 

Chrysostom's resolution yielded to his mo- 
ther's tears ; but her death, which took place 
90on after, left him free to f oUow his inclinations 

N 3 
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without incurring the bitter reproach of having 
refused to listen to her affectionate remon- 
strances. 

The early education of Ambrose, who was 
bom in 340, was in the same manner super- 
intended by his mother, aided by his sister 
Marcellina, who were both women of exemplary 
piety. But the most illustrious triumph of a 
mother's teaching is furnished by the history of 
St. Augustine, one of the most extraordinary 
characters recorded in ecclesiastical history. 
His father Patricius was a heathen, and by his 
superstitious bigotry, his violent and dissipated 
conduct, put to the utmost test the Christian 
principles of his wife Monica. ^^ But she had 
learnt not to resist an angry husband," says 
Augustine, "not in deed only, but not even in 
word. •* Even when he opposed her in her 
strongest desires, she still knew how to submit 
in the meekness of wisdom to the will of her 
husband, therein also obeying God, who had so 
commanded." 

Her unfailing piety and sweetness of dispo- 
sition at length won upon the affections of 
Patricius ; he renounced the errors of paganism. 
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and took the God of Monica to be his God. 
She brought up her children with great care ; 
but Augustine, from his very cradle, proved a 
constant source of anxiety. Yet, amid all the 
excesses of his youth and the errors of his 
maturer years, her faith failed her not; she 
redoubled her prayers to the Almighty, and was 
instant in entreating the bishops to endeavour 
to reclaim him from his heretical opinions. 
Having one day urged Ambrose to the same 
effect, he comforted her by a reply full of en- 
couragement to every praying mother. ** Depart 
in peace," said he, ^^it is not possible that the son 
of these tears should perish 1" And when this 
child of so many prayers and tears was, by the 
teaching of the Holy Spirit, brought humbled 
and penitent to the foot of the cross, Monica 
forgot aU her former anxieties in her present 
joy. She now contemplated the approach of 
death without fear or amazement; "for," said 
she, " there is no longer any thing in this world 
that can affect me. Why should I seek to stay 
where I have nothing to desire? The only 
thing that made me wish to live, was my hope 
of seeing you a Christian before I died. God 
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has granted my prayer even beyond what I 
had dared to aek, since I see you not only 
devoted to his service, but despising for his 
sake every thing in this world that you fonnerly 
thought most desirable and delightfuL" It is 
to the occasion of the baptism of Augustine by 
Ambrose that the Church is by some supposed 
to be indebted|for the incomparable Te Deurn^ 
the most majestic hymn ever composed by 
uninspired man. 

Oh I they were not in vain — were not in vain — 
Thy days of sorrow and thy hours of pain I 
When o'er the cradle of my tender years 
Rose the warm incense of a mother's prayers. 

Crreat and good men, as they have for the most 
part owed their excellence or success to the 
cares of an enHghtened and pious mother, so 
have they ever lamented her loss as the most 
severe of bereavements. *^ I have felt as though 
my life were rent in twain,'' exclaimed Augus- 
tine, on describing the last scenes of his beloved 
parent's life ; and, thirteen years afterwards, he 
still deplored her death with the same filial tears 
and regrets. Basil the Great, in like maxmer^ 
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speaking of the death of his mother^ says in a 
letter to a firiend^ ^^ I haye lost the first J07 of 
my life — I have lost my mother. Do not 
accuse me of weakness in deploring, at my age^ 
this event as lacerating my heart Oh, do not 
condemn me for regretting the removal of a 
person whose place no other in this world can 
supply to me, and, alas I whom no other person 
will ever resemble in my eyes." 

From examples such as these may the 
Christian mother be encouraged to imbue the 
golden dawn of childhood with a simple, affec- 
tionate love for the Holy Scriptures, with that 
spirit of unfeigned holiness which no subsequent 
dereliction can ever wholly efface ! However 
silenced or neglected, the mysterious workings 
of a mother's love will one day reassert the 
influence of by-gone years, and leave the sor- 
rowing fugitive at his mother's knee. ^^ In the 
morning sow thy seed, and in the evening 
withhold not thine hand ; for thou knowest not 
whether shall prosper, either this or that." 
Ecdes. xi. 6. ^* Train^up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not depart 
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from it." (Prov. xxii. 6.) *^ The fate of a child 
is always the work of his mother," was the 
profound remark of the penetrating Usurper 
of France ; it is her influence which determines 
his character, his principles, and above all, 
his religion. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE GHBISTIAN FEMALE AS A MEMBEB OF 

THE CHUBCH. 

What a beautiful sight. 

When the children of light 
In their primitive purity shone ! 

The disciples of old 

Never stray*d from the fold. 
But they all were united in one. 

We have hitherto followed the Christian fe- 
male in the daily routine of domestic life ; we 
are now to consider her as a member of the 
Church — a relation which involved trials and 
duties even yet more difficult and perilous. It 
has been already observed^ that she must have 
made a public avowal of her religion at the 
time of her marriage, by which, to a certain 
extent, her husband sanctioned her religious 
principles. We may therefore take for granted 
that he, for a time at least, countenanced her 
attendance upon public worship, the Agapee, 
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and perhaps also at the Lenten fasts, the sta- 
tions, &C., the observance of which was optional 
This wonld excite neither surprise nor suspicion, 
as the heathens were accustomed to see their 
women take part in the worship of Magna 
Mater, Isis, and other divinities, who were 
honoured in the mysteries, to which some fan- 
cied that the Christian rites were analogous. 
The case, however, was widely different, if her 
conversion took place after her marriage, and 
the treatment she received was far less lenient, 
as will subsequently appear. 

The primitive Christians were especially dis- 
tinguished for the spirit of prayer ; it was the 
very soul of their religion, the hidden source 
of all their strength. They devoted certain 
portions of every day to conununion with God, 
and, in compliance with the Jewish custom, 
set apart the hours of nine, twelve, and three, 
when aU those whose avocations permitted 
them, retired for the purpose of prayer, not as 
though prayer was dependent upon stated 
periods of time, but, a^ Tertullian observes, 
** in order that those who were likely to be 
withdrawn from the duty of prayer by earthly 
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business might be reminded of it." At first 
the Christian congregations assembled every 
day for public worship; as, for instance, the 
Church of Jerusalem, which met daily for 
common prayer, the reading of Holy Scripture, 
the celebration of the Lord's Supper, and the 
Agapee ; nor did they deem it sufficient to con- 
secrate their waking hours to God ; the first 
followers of the Redeemer thought it no hard- 
ship to rise at midnight for the purpose of 
secret communion with their divine Head. It 
was at midnight that Paul and Silas prayed and 
sang praises unto God in the prison of Philippic. 
Justin Martyr says, " We ought to rise fre- 
quently in the night, m order to give thanks 
imto God, and to sing praises before we go to 
sleep." This devout and self-denying practice 
of the earliest and best ages of the Church, is 
supposed by Cave to have taken its origin 
from the first times of persecution, when, not 
daring to meet together in the day, they were 
forced to keep their religious assemblies in the 
night. 

Every action of their daily domestic life was 
in the same manner sanctified by prayer ; every 
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gvudst was welcomed in prayer and dismissed 
with a blessing. ^^ It becomes the believer," 
says Tertullian, " to take no food, to enter no 
bath, without prayer ; for the strengthening and 
refreshing of the soul ought to precede that of 
the body; the heavenly ought to take prece- 
dence of the earthly." Hence, in addition to 
their stated private devotions, they were in the 
habit of beginnrng and ending all their worka 
by an audible or silent lifting up of the heart 
to God ; such as sowing their seed, or reaping 
their harvest ; laying the foundation of a house, 
or taking possession of it ; placing a web in the 
loom, or putting on a new suit of apparel ; set- 
ting out upon a journey, or parting from a 
friend ; at the opening or dose of their letters ; 
— in short it may be truly said, that their life 
was one continued sacrifice of prayer and praise, 
insomuch that we learn from Jerome, that in 
the place of his abode you could not go into 
the fields without hearing the ploughman at his 
hallelujahs, the mower at his hynms, the vine- 
dresser singing psalms, and the very babes and 
sucklings perfecting praise. 

** He prays . without ceasing," says Origen, 
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" who unites prayer and action together pro- 
perly, since works also are a part of prayer ; for 
the Apostle's words ^ Pray without ceasing/ are 
to be considered as something that may be 
achieved, if we consider the whole life of the 
believer as one continued prayer, of which 
prayer, usually so called, forms only a part." 

Clement of Alexandria says, " Prayer, if I 
may speak so boldly, is intercourse with God. 
If we only lisp, — if we silently speak to God, 
the lips not moving, — yet we cry to Him in our 
hearts, for God listens always to the inward 
directions of the heart to Him. ... In every 
place will he pray, though not openly, to be 
seen of men. Even when he is walking for 
pleasure, — even when he is in converse with 
other men, in stillness, in reading, and when 
he is engaged in reasonable business, he prays 
by all means ; and even also if he only think 
on God in the chamber of his soul, and with 
silent sighings calls upon his Father, He will 
be near him and witii him, for he is still speak- 
ing to Him." 

" Let us fight manfully for the standard of 
our God," says an early Christian writer, " and 
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in tiie attitude of prayer await the trump of 
tiie archangel. All the angels pray, the cheru* 
bim and seraphim, — even the Lord himself 
prayed. Prayer obtains the pardon of our idns, 
banishes temptation, quenches persecution, com- 
forts the feeble-minded, animates the strong, 
directs the erring, calms the excited, nourishes 
the poor, guides the rich, lifts up those that are 
down, supports the faltering, and strengthens 
such as stand. Prayer is the wall of our faith, 
— ^ our complete armour against the assaults of 
the enemy." 

Yet, frequent and fervent as were the private 
devotions of the primitive Christians, they 
rested in a special manner upon the promise of 
our Lord, that where two or three were ga^ 
thered together in His name. He would be 
present to grant their requests. ** Let us," 
says Clement of Home, the disciple of Saint 
Paul, ^^ assemble unitedly, and thus beccxne 
partakers of the great promise made by our 
Lord and Saviour, and let us call upon Him 
with one mind and one mouth." Hence the 
common observance of the Lord's day was one 
of the distinguishing marks of their brother- 
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hood, for wHch we have the teBtimony of a 
heathen who wrote not ten years after the 
death of St John. The younger Pliny, who 
was governor of Bithynia, states in his report 
to the Emperor Trajan, that the Christians 
were *^ wont to assemble together on a stated 
day (stato die) before it was light, and sing 
hymns in alternate parts to Christ as God.'' 

They did not think it sufficient to read and 
pray at home, but were constant in their at- 
tendance on public worship, from which nothing 
but sickness, or some absolute necessity, could 
detain them; and when in exile or imprison- 
ment, we still find them lamenting their sepa- 
ration from the public congregation as their 
heaviest bereavement 

The Lord's day was celebrated with expres- 
sions of lively joy in commemoration of the 
Resurrection; "the queen and empress of 
days, in which our life was raised again, and 
death conquered, by our Lord and Saviour." 
It was this idea of imitating Christ in his death 
and rising again, which led to the more special 
observance of certain days. Thus, while the 
Lord's day was a festival of rejoicing ux 

O 
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memory of his resurrection, the preparation for 
it w^as devoted to the contemplation of His 
passion: the Friday was generally set apart 
for this act, as many of the first belieyers were 

a 

converts from Judaism, who still continued to 
keep the Jewish sabbath as well as the Lord's 
day. Hence in the eastern churches the 
Saturday was distinguished by not being a fast, 
and by praying in an erect posture, as on the 
Lord's day. In the Church of Home, however, 
which has ever been marked by its hostility to 
Judaism, the sabbath was obviously chosen for 
a fast day. The fourth day, Wednesday, was 
likewise set apart for the contemplation of 
Christ's sufferings. But the observance of 
these weekly fasts was not enjoined by the 
Church for several centuries. Our Lord had 
neither commanded nor prohibited fasting, 
though He often commended it, and fasted 
Himself on a great and solenm occasion. The 
Apostles followed in their master's steps. They, 
too, fasted before the solemn separation of Paul 
and Barnabas to the ministry, but in their 
epistles it seems to have been their chief aim to 
guard their followers against any merit(»nou8 
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reliance on meats and drinks and outward 
forms; and they neither enjoined the practice 
of fasting nor denounced it as unlawfol^ unless 
either the observance or omission of it should 
involve a breach of the highest of all virtues — 
charity. By their meats and drinks Christians 
were not to put a stumbling-block in a brother's 
way ; nay, they should rather eat no meat than 
wound the conscience of a weak or scrupulous 
lm>ther. Yet " let not him that eateth despise 
him that eateth not; and let not him which 
eateth not judge him that eatetL" (Bom. xiv.) 
The fasts of the early Clmstians were really 
what their name imports — abstinence, and not 
the substitution of one kind of food for another. 
This custom is of later date ; it was probably 
introduced by the Montanists ; it is still main- 
tained by the Church of Rome, which has 
artfully converted it into a source of immense 
revenue and greedy extortion. Such fasts, 
accompanied by solemn prayer, were regarded 
as the watches of the milites Christie the soldiers 
of Christ on their post ;*_and they were stationes, 
and the days on which they took place were 

o 2 
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called dies stationum* The only stated fast 
in the apostolic age seems to have been the one 
preceding the Passover ; this at first continued 
for forty hours, which were subsequently ex-* 
tended to as many days. 

The reading of the Holy Scriptures formed 
a most important part of the public worship ; 
the law and the prophets were read and ex- 
pounded as in the Jewish synagogue, where, 
ever since the Babylonish captivity, the succes- 
sive portions into which they were divided 
were regularly gone through once every year. 
Justin Martyr is the first who mentions the 
public reading of the Gospels, and of the Acts, 
together with the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment. The frequent hearing of the Word of 
God was particularly needful in those days, 
when manuscripts were scarce and readers few. 
It was read to the people in the vulgar tongue, 
which was for the most part the Hebrew, 
Greek, or Latin ; and wherever these languageiB 

* Dr. Neander says : The name stoHo occurs first in 
Hennas Pastor, and often in Tertullian. StaHo was the 
usual name for those half-fast days, in opposition to the 
proper y^ttnia, or entire fast days. 
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were understood by a part of the congregation 
only, the portion of Scripture was immediately 
translated by interpreters, agreeably to the 
directions of St. Paul, who forbade the praying 
or teaching in an unknown tongue. 

The reading of the Scriptures was followed 
by a simple exposition. Justin Martyr says, 
" After the reading of the Scriptures, the presi- 
dent instructs the people in a discourse, and 
incites them to the imitation of these good 
examples." The einging of psalmB and hymns 
formed a large and interesting part of the ser- 
vice ; and these, with the offering up of prayers, 
which from a very early period were according 
to fixed models and liturgies, constituted the 
simple and heartfelt worship of the early 
Christians. 

While on the subject of the Word of God, 
it is more especially important in the present 
day to observe, that the reading of the Holy 
Scriptures was not confined to the public 
ministrations ; from the earliest period of the 
Church the daily study of the Bible was con* 
etantly enforced, not only upon the clergy, but 
also on the laity,. upon women and children, 

o 3 
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in the funily and in the cloeet. The Divine 
Author of our religion commands his followers 
to " search the Scriptures," because they testi- 
fied of Him ; and ^^ beginning at Moses and all 
the prophets, He expounded to them in all the 
Scriptures the things concerning Himself." In 
obedience to this command, the noble and 
inquiring Bereans "eeaxched the Scriptures 
daily whether those things," which were spoken 
of Paul, ** were so." In accordance with the 
promise of the regenerating and sanctifying 
influence which should accompany the prayerful 
hearing and reading of the Word of Gx)d, it is 
added, *^ therefore many of them believed; 
also of honourable women which were Greeks, 
and of men, not a few." (Acts xviL 11, 12.) 

In the present day, when the visible actings 
of the Spirit are withdrawn, the Christian can- 
not appreciate too highly, or depend too strongfy 
upon this precious and never-falling channel of 
divine influence. St. James declares that we 
are begotten " with the Word of Truth ; " and 
that by this he imderstands the written word 
is evident from his application, — ** Keceive with 
meekness the engrafted Word, which is able to 
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eave your souls." This assertion is still further 
strengthened by our Lord's solemn prayer for 
his disciples, — ^' Sanctify them through Thy 
Truth; Thy Word is Truth ;" and he tells the 
Sadducees that that they erred, " not knowing 
the Scriptures." St. John expressly says that 
he wrote his Gospel, that ^'ye might believe 
that Jesus is the Christ . • . and that believing 
ye might have life through his name." Besides 
numerous indirect allusions to the importance 
of a familiar acquaintance with the Word of 
Grod, scattered throughout the New Testament, 
its sacred canon closes with the solemn bene- 
diction, ^^ Blessed is he that readeth and they 
that hear the words of this prophecy, and keep 
those things which are written therein ; " 

The sorest judgment which the Almighty has 
denounced upon a nation or an individual, is 
" a famine of the Word of God ; " for it is the 
only manna which sustains our souls in this 
wilderness : without it we have no life in us ; 
—without it we are m darkness, for it is or- 
dained to be '^ a lamp imto our feet, and a light 
unto our path," our guide in difficulties, our 

solace in affliction. ^^ When thou goest it 

o 4 
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dhall lead thee^ when thou sleepest it shall keep 
thee^ and when thou wakest it shall talk with 
thee," — Prov. vi. 22. That this was the lan- 
guage of the universal Church in the first and 
best ages^ is abundantly evident, both from the 
practice of, the primitive Christians and the 
writings of the early Fathers — an unanswerable 
proof that the restrictions and prohibitions put 
upon the reading of the Bible by the Komanists 
is a modem innovation, and utterly repugnant 
to the voice of antiquity. 

We are told by Chrysostom, that on rising 
in the morning, the master of a Christian fanuly 
was wont to assemble his household for united 
prayer and the reading of the Scriptures ; about 
noon, before sitting down to meat, the sacred 
volume was again opened, with deep reverence, 
the men remaining imcovered, the females 
wearing the veil as a mark of deference, and 
with many it was usual to wash the hands be- 
fore touching it. During dinner one of the 
party read aloud, the rest joining in responidve 
psalms and hymns. The mutual reading of the 
Scriptures, and united prayer, are also men- 
tioned by Clement of Alexandria as the mom** 
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ing occupation of the Christian husband and 
wife. ^ 

Jerome tells us the Bible was his constant 
companion^ and that he never sat down to 
meals^ or went to sleep^ till some portion had 
been read to him. Qrigen^ when quite a child^ 
committed large portions to memory ; and we 
read of many to whom it was. all one to read or 
recite them. 

Notwithstanding the neglect of female edu- 
cation in those days, the women vied with the 
men in the study of the Sacred Scriptures. 
Jerome speaks of NepotiJtn, who by daily read* 
ing and meditation had made her soul a library 
of Christ, and Blesilla, a devout widow, whose 
infirmities bowed her to the ground, was yet 
never found without a Bible in her hand# 
Gregory of Nazianzum, Augustine, and in- 
deed the whole Church, testified their love for 
the Bible by making it their inseparable study 
during life, and many would not part from it 
even in death, but desired that it might be 
placed upon their breast when they were laid 
in the grave. Theodoret speaks of women, 
children, and*, servants of the lowest class, — 
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Buch as delvers, ditchers, cowherds, and pea- 
sants, being well acquainted with the Bible- 
Chrysastom says, — " Hear me, ye men of the 
world ; get ye the Bible, that most wholesome 
remedy for the soul; — if ye will get nothing 
else, yet at least get the Ifew Testament, 
St Paul's Epistles, the Gospels, and the Acts^ 
that they may be your continual and earnest 
teachers ; . . • . hearken thereto, not only here 
in the churchy but also at home ; let the husband 
with the wife, let the father with the child, talk 
together of these matters, and let them both 
inquire aud give their judgment ... . This 
is the cause of all ill — that the Scriptures are 
not known. Ignorance hath brought in here^ 
dies. Therefore hath the grace of the Holy 
Spirit disposed and tempered them, so that 
publicans and fishers, and tent-makers, shep* 
herds and the apostles, and simple men and 
^nlearned, might be saved by these books, that 
none of the simpler sort might make excuse by 
the hardness of them ; — that the labouring man 
and the servant, the widow-woman and whoso- 
jBver is most unlearned, may take some good 
when they are read. All things tluit are neces- 
sary to us are plain." 
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Clement of Alexandria says, — " The Word is 
not hid from any ; it is a common light that 
shineth to all men ; there is no obscurity in it : 
hear it, you that be far off, and hear it, you that 
be nigh." 

Augustine declares, — " God hath bowed 
down the Scriptures even to the capacities of 
babes and sucklings, that when proud men wiU 
not speak to their capacities, yet Himself 
shall" 

Jerome, in his exposition of the text ^^ Let 
the Word of Christ dwell in you richly,"— 
(Col. iii. 16.) remarks, " Here we are taught 
that the lay people ought to have the Word of 
God, not only suflBciently, but also with abimd- 
ance, and to teach and coimsel one another." 

" The Scriptures are the rule of fwth" ( Tet^ 
tuttian) ; ^^ a most exquisite rule and exact square 
and balance, whereby to try all things " ( Chry^ 
sostam); ^^a straight and most inflexible rale" 
Gregory Nyss.) ; ** and we must not deliver any 
thing concerning holy and heavenly mysteries 
d£ faith without the Holy Scriptures, for the 
security of our faith ariseth from the demon- 
strations of Holy Scripture" ( Cyrit) ; "yea, God 
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hath spoken but once, and that m Holy Scrip- 
ture" {Antoninusy " Let God himself teach 
tne the mysteries of Heaven, which made it ; not 
man, who knoweth not himself : whom may I 
believe in the things of God better than Gt)d 
himself?" {Ambrose). " Our faith shall reel and 
totter if the authority of Scripture standeth not 
for it" {Augtistiney 

" Would to God," says Origen, " we would 
all do as it is written, — * Search the Scrip- 
tures.' It were a token that we love Christ. 
Then would the Father love us, Christ would 
love us, and show Himself unto us. He and 
his Father would come imto us and dwell in 
us." 

A very prominent part in the religious meet- 
ings of the primitive Christians were the AgapaB, 
or love feasts. They took their rise in the 
golden infancy of the Church, when all the dis- 
ciples were of one heart and of one mind, and 
none regarded aught of the things which he 
possessed as his own ; they received their name 
of charitatesy or love-feasts, because the wealthy 
Christians brought provisions to feed the poor, 
the fatherless, and the widow, and partook of 
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the common repast^ to express their brotherly 
communion and fellowship. Here the rich and 
the poor met together; and from the spirit of 
love and harmony which pervaded the whole 
body^ called forth the commendation of the 
astonished heathen^ — ^^ Behold how these 
Christians love one another !" 

These general meals, in connection with the 
solemn breaking of bread, were the daily rite 
of the Christian Church of Jerusalem in the 
days of the apostles ; both are also mentioned 
conjointly in the Church of Corinth ; this, too, 
was probably the harmless and frugal meal of 
the Christians of which Pliny speaks in his let- 
ter to Trajan, These feasts were held at such 
times and places as consisted best with their 
safety; — first, in the private dwellings, — the 
upper chamber of some member of the congre- 
gation, — afterwards in the church or pubUc as-» 
sembly. Especially during times of persecu- 
tion, these meetings took place at night, after 
the celebration of public worship, and previous 
to their partaking of the holy communion : in 
this the disciples followed the example of 
Christ, who instituted His supper after eating 
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the passover. Tertullian says {De Cor. y* 3.)^ 
^^ The sacrament of the eucharist, commanded 
by the Lord at the time of supper, and to ally 
we receive even at our meetings before day- 
break." 

In their ori^nal design, they were a powers 
All means of supporting a young or wavering 
convert in seasons of trial and persecution, of 
instructmg the ignorant, reclaiming the wan- 
dering, and binding all more intimately to each 
other, and to their God and Saviour. Tertul- 
lian, in vindicating the Agapae against the ca- 
lumnies of the heathen, says, ^^ Nothing low or 
imseemly is conunitted in them; nor is it till 
after they have prayed to God that they sit 
down to table. Food is taken in moderation 
as each requires, and no more is drunk than 
becomes discreet persons. Each takes such re- 
freshment as is suitable, being mindful that the 
evening is to be spent in prayer to God, and 
the conversation is conducted as becometh those 
who know that the Lord heareth them. After 
water has been brought in for washing the 
hands, and fresh lights, every one is invited to 
sing and to glorify God, whether by passages 
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from the Holy Scriptures, or the composition 
of his own heart. The meeting closes with 
prayer." 

We learn from passages in Justin Martyr 
and Cypriau, that it was customary for the 
bishop or presbyter to preside at these feasts, 
who, after the reading of the Scriptures, pro- 
posed questions bearing upon the subject, 
which were answered by any of the members 
present. It was also usual to read aloud ac* 
counts which had been received from other 
churches, letters from bishops and eminent 
Christians, acts of the martjrrs, &c At the 
dose, offerings were collected for destitute and 
shipwrecked persons, and all present gave each 
other the kiss of peace. In the earliest age this 
was followed by the solemn breaking of bread, 
or partaking of the Lord's Supper. 

But these feasts of love, with all their holy 
and beautiful simplicity, degenerated into 
meetings of riot and excess, even in the apos* 
tolic times. Of this we have painful evidence in 
1 Cor. xi., where St. Paul condemns in the 
strongest manner the abuses of the rich and 
luxurious, and denounces the severest judgments 
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upon those who thus turned the grace of God 
into lasciviousness. The Greeks, when they 
supped together, brought each his own pro- 
visions ready dressed, and it is probable that the 
Corinthian converts adopted the same practice 
in the AgapaB; but it would seem that they 
excluded all who were not of their own party, 
and even the poor, who had no supper to con- 
tribute. Thus the original design of the in- 
stitution was perverted, and instead of being a 
preparation for the holy eucharist, one was 
found hungry, and another drunken, when they 
came to partake of it. St. Peter, in his Second 
Epistle, chap. iL 13., and St. Jude, verse 11., 
are equally severe in condemning the abuses to 
which the AgapaB had given rise ; they censure 
the false teachers who feasted with them, ^^ as 
spots and blemishes in their feasts of charity, 
feeding themselves without fear, alluring un- 
stable souls, and counting it pleasure to riot in 
the daytime. ** Clement of Alexandria com- 
plains of the abuse of the word Agapae, which 
some persons in his day applied to luxurious 
entertainments ; he alludes to the horrible acts 
committed by the followers of Carpocrates an<l 
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other Grnostic heretics^ at the feasts^ to which 
they gave the name of AgapaBr The wild 
opinions and licentious practices of these en- 
thusiasts were charged by the heathens upon 
the body of Christian believers. They were 
indeed fully exonerated from these charges 
in the able apologies of TertuUian, Minucius 
Felix, Origen, Athenagoras, &c. Keal abuses 
however having crept into these Christian as- 
semblies, they were first prohibited from being 
held in the churches, and afterwards totally 
abolished. 

Even in the days of their pristine purity, the 
AgapaB were highly obnoxious to the Komans, 
and constituted a principal object of suspicion 
to the magistrates. The heathen husband, 
however fully he might be persuaded in his own 
mind of the purity of his Christian wife, and 
of the moral harmlessness of these social meet- 
ings, could not be ignorant of the reports which 
were in general circulation ; and with whatever 
contempt he might treat the assertion th&t 
new-born infants were killed and eaten by the 
Christians at these repasts, he could hardly 
be indifferent to the loud voice of calumny. 
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which denounced them as scenes of dissipation. 
It is in allusion to her attendance at these 
feasts^ that Tertullian^ speaking of the Christian 
duties hindered by marriage with heathens, 
observes : ^* Who would willingly bear her to 
be parted from his side, by the meetings at 
night, if her duty so call ? Finally, who will, 
without heed, endure her being away aJl night 
at the solemnities of Easter? Who, without 
his own suspicions, wiU let her go to that feast 
of the Lord which they defame ? " 

While so much odium and suspicion rested 
on these meetings, we can hardly suppose that 
a heathen would permit his wife to attend 
them, though we infer from a hint in Apuleius, 
in the ninth book of his Metamorphoses, that 
wives sometimes went without such permission. 
This bitter enemy of the Christians, speaking 
of the believing wife of a baker, whom he 
paints iQ the blackest colours, says, that, mocking 
and despising the gods, she had set up, in the 
place of religion; a fictitious divinity, whom she 
declared to be the only true God; that she 
deceived every one, and deluded her poor 
husband with empty lying ceremonies^ and 
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es£rly in the morning gave np henelf to drink 

wine, and to continued dissipation. 

Tbis charge of drinking wine probably refers 

to her partaking of the Lord's Supper. In the 

better days of Borne, women rarely drank wine ; 

and though the tone of manners in the higher 

ranks gradually relaxed, it was an unusual 

circumstance for a female in die grade of a 

baker'« Yrife to taste wine, especially at an 

early hour of the day. The drinking of wine 

was a privilege from which the female sex was 

excluded, except at certain religious festivals ; 

at all other times it was regarded in the same 

light as conjugal infidelity; and we know, on 

the authority of Valerius Maximus, Pliny, 

TertuUian, Lactantisis and others, that in the 

early periods of the Koman republic, women 

were even put to death for this offence. They 

were obliged to kiss their nearest relations in 

order that they might ascertain whether they 

had been guilty of this violation of the law. 

This strong prejudice against wine may have 

given rise to the custom which prevailed in the 

antient churches, of mixing water with the 

sacramental wine. The heretical sect of th« 

p 2 
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Ehcratites used water instead of wine in. the 
Sacrament, whence they acquired the name of 
Hydroparastates and AquariL They possibly 
urged that this mode of conununicating would 
enable Christian females to elude the suspicions 
of their heathen relatives. 

Before the erection of buildings specially set 
apart for the pubKc worship of God, the Chris- 
tians assembled in the upper chamber or more 
retired part of the house of one of their 
members. Thus the upper room in the house 
of Mary the mother of Mark seems to have 
been selected by the Apostles for their place of 
mutual prayer. Graius of Corinth and other 
eminent Christians are spoken of as the hosts of 
the Church, and receive the apostolic salutation 
with " the Church that is in their house." 

In times of persecution, the Christians were 
wont to meet for the celebration of divine 
worship at the graves and monuments of the 
martyrs; and as these areaB or crypts were 
generally excavated at the base of a solitary 
hill, for greater security against their per- 
secutors, the name of " areas " came to be 
applied indifferently to their places of burial 
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and of congregational meetings Hence, when 
th6 heathens prohibited the religious assemblies 
of the Christians, they forbad them their areat. 
During such seasons of distress, they often 
retired to caves and mountain solitudes, to hold 
communion with God, and, as Dionysius of 
Alexandria observes, " every place becomes a 
temple in time of persecution, whether it be a 
field, a wilderness, or a ship, an inn, or a 
prison." 

From the author of the dialogue in Lucian, 
who Uved in the first age of the Church, and 
whose avowed object was to deride the Chris- 
tians, it appears that Critias, who had been 
persuaded to go to their place of assembly, 
ascended several stairs before he reached the 
upper room. It was decorated with gilding, 
but he saw only a company of persons with 
pale faces, and their bodies bent down to the 
groimd* 

. In these assemblies, as in the antient syna- 
gogues, the men and wolnen occupied distinct 
seats ; this we learn from the Apost. Constit. 
Lib. ii., which says, " On the other side let the 
liaics sit with all silence and good order; and 

p 3 
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the women^ let them also sit separately, keepings 
silence," " Prayers being ended," says Justin 
Martyr in his Apology, ^^ we salute one another 
with a kiss." This was called the holy kiss, or 
the kiss of love, so frequently mentioned in the 
apostolic salutations, and was designed as an 
expression of mutual love and brotherhood, and 
of their communion in the Lord Jesus. That 
on the occasions alluded to by Justin the men 
saluted the men only, and the females none but 
their own sex, is evident from their sitting 
apart ; it is also clearly proved by the injunc- 
tion of the Constitutions already quoted, " Then 
let the men salute one another, and the women 
one another, ^ving the kiss in the Lord." 

Clement of Alexandria enjdns that ^^ the 
men and women should come into the assembly 
decently attired, with simplicity of gait ; in 
silence, with love unfeigned, pure in body, 
pure in heart, fit to address God in prayer* 
Let the women," says he, " be always veiled, 
excepting at home, lest they shoidd betray 
others into sin." 

Li the Apostolic Scriptures, as well as in 
the subsequent writings of the Fathers, we find 
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frequent mention of females^ styled Deacon- 
esses, who were specially entrusted with the 
care of the sick and imprisoned, an office so 
commendable, that even Julian the Apostate 
instituted one in imitation of it. This service 
included also the duty of ministering to the 
wants of the martyrs and confessors in prison, 
and conveying to them messages of consolation ; 
duties in beautiful accordance with the noblest 
features of the female character. 

Another important branch of the duty which 
devolved upon these Deaconesses, was to in- 
struct their own sex, preparatory to baptism ; 
to attend them during its administration, and to 
exercise a general oversight over the female 
members of the Church, not only during public 
worship, but also in private life, where they 
seem to have been employed in imparting ele- 
mentary religious instruction to the younger 
branches of the family. 

Such an institution of female teachers was 
rendered imperative by the domestic manners 
peculiar to the nations among whom the Gospel 
was first preached. The Greeks and Asiatics 

secluded their women of rank and character, 

p 4 
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and restricted their intercourse with men to 
that of their own immediate relations: to fe- 
males alone^ therefore, could be delegated the 
office of giving private instruction to Christian 
women in the principles of the new religion. 
To guard against the appointment of improper 
or inefficient persons, St. Paul ordered the 
strictest inquiry to be made into the character, 
age, circumstances, and qualifications of the 
widows who were selected for this office ; and 
we learn from the writings of the Fathers, that, 
in order to give every possible sanction to the 
instruction of these female presbyters, they were 
consecrated to their office by prayer and the 
imposition of hands ; a practice which, Grotius 
says, prevailed in the Church till the council 
of Laodicea, A. D. 361. 

Clement of Alexandria reckons these widows 
among ecclesiastical persons; in the Apos-^ 
tolical Constitutions, too, it is said, " Ordain 
also a deaconess who is faithful and holy, for 
the ministries towards the women." Ignatius 
in his epistle to the Church of Antioch, salutes 
the " deaconesses in Christ." They are also men- 
tioned by the younger Pliny in his letter to the 
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Emperor Trajan, in which he says, that in order 
to obtain information respecting the Christians, 
he had put two maid-servants (ministrae or dea- 
conesses) to the torture. Phoebe, whose name 
indicates a Gentile origin, is supposed to have 
filled this office in the Church of Cenchrea, near 
Corinth ; for St. Paul, Kom. xvi. 1., not only 
calls her a deaconess, but, according to Origen 
and Chrysostom, speaks of her as performing 
the functions of a deaconess, when he tells the 
Koman Christians that ^^ she hath been a sue-* 
courer of many, and of myself also." Euodia 
and Synteche are inferred, from St. Paxd's ad- 
monition, to have filled a similar office in the 
Church of PhilippL In the same manner he 
salutes Tryphena, Tryphosa, the beloved Persis, 
and others, as fellow labourers in the work of 
the Lord. 

The directions which he lays down for the 
election of these female elders are full and clear. 
Writing to Timothy and Titus (1 Tim. v. 9, 
10. ; Titus, ii. 3, 4, 5.) he says, *^ Let not a 
widow be taken {marg. chosen) into the number 
under threescore years old, having been the 
wife of one man ; L e* not divorced from one 
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husband, and married to another, well reported 
of for good works; if she have brought up 
children, if she have lodged strangers, if she 
have washed the saints' feet, if she have relieved 
the afflicted, if &hk have diligently followed 
every good work." " The aged women like- 
wise, that they be in behaviour as becometh 
holiness, not false accusers, not given to much 
wine, teachers of good things, that they may 
teach the yoimg women to be sober (marg. 
wise)i to love their husbands, to love their chil- 
dren, to be discreet, chaste, keepers at home, 
good, obedient to their own husbands ; that the 
word of God be not blasphemed." These dear 
conesses were, therefore, either widows, agree* 
ably to St. Paul's directions, or virgins, who, 
having given testimony of a chaste and sober 
conversation, were in some instances set apart 
at forty, and some even at the early age of 
twenty. Their age probably varied with their 
different duties ; it is certain that their services 
were in so much demand during the first ages 
of the Church, that many of the larger churches, 
as, for instance, that of St. Sophia at Constan- 
tinople, employed forty deaconesses. 
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Yet, however highly the Church might value 
the services of these holy and devoted women, 
she never permitted them to exercise any of 
the peculiar duties of the sacred office, and thus 
transgress the plain and positive injunction of 
the apostle — "Let your women keep silence 
mthe churches: for it is not permitted unto 
them to speak." 1 Cor. xiv. 34. ** It is a 
shame for women to speak in the church ; " 35. 
And again, 1 Tim. iL 11, 12. : " Let the women 
learn in silence with all subjection ; but I suffer 
not a woman to teach, nor to usurp authority 
over the man, but to be in silence." This rule 
was always strictly observed in the primitive 
Church; and the same council of Carthage, 
which allows laymen to teach by permission, 
expressly prohibits women from doing so under 
any circumstances. *^ Let not a woman, how- 
ever learned or holy, presume to teach men in 
a public assembly." 

Among several heretical sects women were 
formally ordained priests, and as such were 
permitted to teach and dispute in their assem- 
blies, to exorcise demons and administer baptism; 
a practice which was severely condemned by 
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orthodox Christians. Tertullian, speaking of 
these heretical assemblies, says, ** They allow 
women to teach and dispute in them, expressly 
against the rule of the Apostle, who is so far 
from allowing them to teach, that he does not 
even suffer them to ask questions publicly in 
the church." 

In laying down the qualifications necessary 
in a deaconess, St. Paul, we see, requires that 
she has been used to lodge strangers, and to 
wash the saints' feet. These offices of Christian 
hospitality were peculiarly needed in an age 
and country destitute of public inns ; and when 
the traveller performed his journey under a 
scorching sun, on foot, without shoes, wearing 
only sandals. Tertullian assures us that it 
was customary in his time for Christians to go 
into the prisons to kiss the chains of the mar- 
tyrs, to harbour and provide for indigent 
brethren, and to bring water to wash their feet^ 

When the Empress Placilla, wife to the 
younger Theodosius, was checked by some of 
her courtiers for her condescension in visiting 
the hospital and curing the lame and sick with 
her own hands, she replied " That to distribute 
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gold became the Emperor, but for her part she 
thought herself obliged to do this for God, who 
had advanced her to this dignity." To the 
same effect was the answer of Agatha, the 
virgin martyr; when asked by Quintianus, the 
president under Decius, why she, who was de- 
scended from such illustrious parents, could 
stoop to such degrading offices, she said, ^* Our 
glory and nobility lies in this, that we are the 
servants of Christ." Jerome also makes men- 
tion of Fabiola, a noble Koman lady of the 
house of Fabius, who sold her estate and dedi- 
cated her immense riches to charitable purposes ; 
she founded the first hospital ever erected, 
where she personally attended the sick, pre- 
paring their food and administering the pre- 
scribed remedies. 

The scoffs of Lucian at this devotedness and 
sympathy among Christians is in truth the 
most beautiful commentary on their untiring 
love. " Early in the morning," says he, "you 
may see the prisons thronged with old women, 
widows, and orphans, conveying provisions, and 
reading their sacred books to those confined 
there." Libanius, another heathen author^ 
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remarks, that ^^when the mother or mistress 
of the old women finds any one bound in prison, 
she runs about and begs, and makes a collection 
for him." 

The venerable presbyter Jerome exercised 
a powerful and prevailing influence over the 
mmds of his female converts. On visiting 
Rome, after an absence of many years, he had 
the happiness to find many illustrious matrons, 
whom, in early life, he had detached from the 
errors aod vices of Pagaaism, adorning the 
doctrine of Christianity, and bringing up their 
children in the ways of godliness. Jerome 
speaks particularly of Marcella, her sister 
Asella, and their mother Albina; Frindpia 
the daughter, and Paula the friend of Marcella ; 
Paulina, Eustochia, Fabiola, and Lseta. How- 
ever greatiy we must condemn his erroneous 
views of the requirements of the Gospel, it is 
impossible to behold without emotion the 
heiresses of the noblest names of Kome, the 
daughters of a Fabius, Scipio, Marcellus, and 
Camillus, thus snatched &om the soul-degrading 
idolatries of their ancestors, and consecrating 
all the energies of their mind, their time, tiieir 
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talents, wealth, and influenee, to the furtherance 
of the GospeL 

The unfailing spirit of love which animated 
the early disciples was not, however, confined 
to their own particular church or congregation. 
Every believer, of whatever nation, was a 
brother or a sister, and every suffering member 
had a more than ordinary share of the love and 
sympathy of the brotherhood. We find the 
blessed Apostle Paul communicating this ex- 
pansive and unselfish spirit to all the churches 
which he planted; he would thus prove the 
sincerity of their love, and that the abundance 
of one church should be a supply for the neces- 
sities of another, "that there might be equality ; " 
and yet he gives them a still higher motive ; 
"even the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who, though he was rich, yet for our sakes 
became poor, that we through his poverty 
might be rich." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE CHRISTIAN WIFE AND HEATHEN 

HUSBAND. 

" However inclination or convenience may promote, or 
rank or fortune adorn, your marriage, if the approving pre- 
sence of God be not sought, if the Lord Jesus Christ be not a 
bidden and a welcome guest, there is no lesser power, no 
mortal agency, which can turn the bitter waters of this world's 
trials into wine." — Blunt. 

It is obyious^ from the precediiig remarks^ that 
the disparity of religion must have involved 
the Christian wife in the most painfully con- 
flicting difficulties. If, even in a Christian 
household, its daily cares, its minor and seem- 
ingly unimportant details, constitute one of the 
tests of female equanimity, prudence, and 
cheerftd reliance on God, we must add to 
these, and many more, trials which our improved 
condition does not enable us to appreciate, — 
the never-ending and accumulated amount of 
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suffering endured by the early followers of the 
Gospel, 

Setting aside the wife's deep anxiety about 
the spiritual welfare of her husband and her 
household, living in declared enmity to the one 
true God, the difficulty of maintaining her 
own Christian consistency^ and cherishing the 
feelings and habits of religion in her children^ 
— what lingering heart-burnings must she have 
endured, what woundings of conscience, what 
silent throes, what anguish of spirit — known 
only to the great Searcher of hearts ! Hers, 
in truth, was a dying daily unto the Lord, a 
species of martyrdom which, calling forth the 
passive rather than the active graces of the 
Christian character, is infinitely more difficult 
to sustain than those more public and triumph- 
ant exhibitions of sufferings for the Gospel, 
which called forth the applause of mankind, 
and had even here a portion of their reward. 

The religion of Jesus, which was proclaimed 
as peace and good-will to man, was, by the 
natural enmity of the unrenewed heart, made 
to bring not peace, but a sword ; it set a man 
at variance with his nearest kindred, and made 

Q 
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foes of those of his own household. So far 
from being able to unbosom her sorrows to her 
husband, and receiving his affectionate support 
and sympathy, he could not even imderstand 
her diflSculties, or enter into her feelings o£ 
conscientious perplexity, when violence was 
done to her reUgious principles. 

The heathens must often have marvelled at 
the constancy with which a frail and isolated 
believer was able to bear up against all their 
varied efforts to shake her faith. But they 
knew not that thfe " secret of the Lord is with 
them that fear Him," that their life is hid with 
Christ in God, who is ever ready to help their 
infirmities, and to reward every hard-fought 
conquest over themselves with an increased 
measure of faith and strength. 

If, after aU the differences to which this 
want of accordance must frequently have given 
rise, the husband did not dismiss his wife, it 
was often only to distress her by compelling 
her to join in heathen rites, tavern revels, and 
licentious songs. We have the picture of such 
a home scene in TertuUian: the wife is pro- 
posing to go the stations, her husband to the 
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bath ; she to observe a fast^ he to give a feast ; 
and when she is desirous to attend the church, 
he always finds more than ordinary occupation 
for her at home, " The handmaid of God," he 
goes on to remark, "is obliged to live with 
strange household gods, to whom, at the 
beginning of each year and month, she must 
bum incense. On occasion of public festivals 
she has to pass through doors hung with gar- 
lands and illuminated with lanterns, as if she 
were coming from a place devoted to dissipa- 
tion." Instead of following the example of the 
chaste Koman matrons, who, long after the 
men had adopted the custom of lying down at 
supper, still adhered to the antient posture of 
sitting, "she reclines with her husband on 
couches at clubs, nay, even at taverns; she, 
who formerly waited upon the saints, is now 
frequently obliged to attend upon the dissolute. 
Whose hand shall she solicit? out of whose 
goblet shall she drink? and what songs will 
her husband sing to her, or she to him ? She 
may, indeed, hear the songs of the theatre or 
the taverns, but will they contain any allusion 
to God, any prayer to Christ? How, amid 

Q 2 
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such occupations^ can her faith be nourished bj 
the reading of the Holy Scriptures, or how 
can it be accompanied by the Divine bless* 
ing? ..." 

Tertullian considers even conversation with 
unbelievers to be dangerous, and quotes our 
Lord's admonition, " Cast not your pearls before 
swine," to enforce his argument. " Your pearls," 
says he, " are the ornaments of your daily con- 
versation ; the more you seek to conceal them, 
the more will you render yourself suspected, 
and the greater will be your need of caution 
against heathen intrusiveness. Do not fancy 
you are unobserved when you make the sign 
of the cross upon your bed and your person, 
when you spew out ought what is unclean^ or 
when you arise at night to pray. Do you not 
think that your husband will regard all this as 
magic, and that he will enquire what it is that 
you eat in private before you partake of other 
food?* and when you explain it, will he believe 
that it is bread, and not a chaq;a ?" 



* This alludes to the consecrated bread which Chris- 
tians carried hom^ with them. 
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We see^ from this passage, and indeed from 
the writings of this period generally, how quickly 
a system of outward observances was substituted 
for the spiritual devotion of the heart, and how 
much importance was attached to these tradi- 
tions of men. It is therefore hardly necessary 
to remark that these and many similar extracts 
from the Fathers are not introduced by way of 
approval, but simply to illustrate the subject 
under consideration. 

Though we may readily suppose that these 
umequal imions were the fruitful sources of 
annoyance and dispute, yet we know that there 
were many which could by no means be termed 
unhappy marriages. The sobriety and modesty 
of the Christian women was universally ac- 
knowledged, and celebrated even by heathen, 
writers. An attached and devoted wife was 
frequently converted after her marriage, and 
continued to live with her husband. It was on 
an occasion of this kind that TertuUian re- 
marked, '^K God has given his sanction to 
such a union, why should it not prove happy, 
and be protected by God himself against the 

oppression and an^ety, the crosses and defile* 

q3 
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ments to which others are subjeot?" — Ad 
Uxorem^ lib. iL c. 7. 

Although ecclesiastical history touches but 
slightly upon individual cases, or the incidents 
of domestic life, some records have nevertheless 
been preserved of conjugal felicity in these 
unequal marriages. Thus^ in the Acts of the 
Martyrs, we find mention of Bassus, one of the 
chief magistrates in Thrace during the reign of 
Diocletian; it is stated of him that he was 
more lenient in his examination of the Christians, 
and less rigorous in his punishments, because 
his own wife had been for some time a convert 
to the Gospel. — Martyr, Philippi Episc. Hera- 
cUensis ap Ruinart. 

There is likewise a remarkable inscription on 
a tombstone erected by a Boman proconsul, a 
few nules from Carthage, in memory of his wife. 
It is the same C. Quinctilius Marcellus who was 
consul in A.D. 226, conjointly with the Emperor 
Alexander Severus, a prince under whose reign 
Christianity flourished. Hence we may con- 
clude, that at this period it was not considered 
extraordinary for Bomans of rank to espouse 
Christian women. It is evident that the wife 
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of Marcellus was a convert, from her name 
Quodvultdeus, which is properly a man's name, 
common in Africa. This inscription is but little 
known, Mocelli being the first who noticed it. * 

PESOENNIA QUODVULTOEUS, 
BORN OF ▲ GOOD FAMILY, 
ERECTED THIS MEMORIAL. 



MARRIED LIKE A ROMAN MATRON, 
A CHASTE WIFE, 
A PIOUS MOTHER, 
GAVE BIRTH TO THREE SONS 

AND TWO DAUGHTERS, 

(and) lived thirty TEARS. 

VICTORINA LIVED SEVEN YEARS. 

SUNNIUS LIVED THREE YEARS. 

MARCUS LIVED TWO YEARS. 
MARCELLUS LIVED ONE YEAR. 

FORTUNATA THIRTEEN YEARS AND EIGHT MONTHS. 

« « « * * 

FURTHERMORE, TO ALL OUR SONS 
AND DAUGHTERS DURING MY LIFETIME, 
I HAVE PLACED 
THIS LASTING MEMORIAL. 

* See original at foot of next page. 

ft 4 
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Pescennia is called ^'a chaste wife" and ft 
^^ pious mother," as the inscription is dedicated 
also on behalf of her children, for all of whom 
it is said memoriam esse perennem. It is further 
remarkable that there is no D. M. {Dis Manibus, 
into the hands of the Gods) over the inscription, 
which may be considered as a proof that her 
husband acknowledged and respected the re- 
ligion of his wife ; and, therefore, refrained 
from placing any symbol of heathenism over 
her grave. 

A similar instance of affection, manifested by 
a heathen towards his believing wife, is recorded 
by Porphyry the philosopher, and a fierce 
opponent of Christianity. He states that a 
man zealously devoted to heathenism consulted 



Pescennia Quodvultdeus Annis n. Marcel 

H. M. F. Bonis natalibus Lux vixit anno i. 

Nata matronaliter Fortunata vixit annis 

Nupta Uxor casta xm M Tin. Marcellus 

Mater pia Genvit Filios Procos .... civ. 

m et Filias n vixit Sed et Filiis et 

Annis xxx. Victorina Filiabus nostris me vi 

Yixit annis vn vo memoriam feci 

Sunnius vixit annis Omnibus esse Perennem. 
in. Marcus vixit 
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Apollo, what deity he ought to propitiate, in 
order to induce his wife to renounce Chris- 
tianity. To this enquiry Apollo replied, that 
" it would be more easy for him to write upon 
the water or fly through the air, than change 
the mind of his polluted and ungodly wife.** 
He was therefore to let her go on bewailing 
her dead gOd, who had been executed according 
to a just and legal sentence. 

We have also some beautiful touches of 
domestic happiness, in those families where the 
children were brought up in the Christian faith^ 
and where the religion of the mother ultimately 
triumphed in the conversion of her husbands. 
Of these we may instance Nona, wife of 
Gregory ; Anthusa, the wife of Secundus and 
mother of Chrysostom ; Monica, wife of Patricius 
and mother of Augustine. The latter, speaking 
of her in his confessions, says, ^^ As soon as. 
she was of marriageable age, being bestowed 
upon a husband, she served him as her lord, 
and did her diligence to win him unto Thee^. 
preaching Thee unto him by her conversation ; 
by which Thou omamentedst her, making her 
reverently amiable, and admirable unto her 
husband. And she so endured the wronging 
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of her bed, as never to have any quarrel with 
her husband thereon. For she looked for thy 
mercy on him, that believing in Thee he might 
be made chaste. But besides this, he was fervid, 
as in his affections, so in his anger : but she had 
learnt not to resist an angry husband, not 
in deed only, but not even in word. Only when 
he was smoothed and tranquil, and in a temper 
to receive it, she would give an account of her 
actions, if haply he had overhastily taken offence. 
In a word, while many matrons, who had milder 
husbands, yet bore even in their faces marks 
of shame, would in familiar talk blame their 
husbands' lives, she would blame their tongues, 
giving them, as in jest, earnest advice ; ^ that 
from the time they heard the marriage writings 
read to them, they should account them as 
indentures, whereby they were made servants ; 
and so, remembering their condition, they ought 
not to set themselves up against their lords.' . . . 
*. Finally, her own husband, towards the very 
end of his earthly life, did she gain to Thee ; 
nor had she to complain of that in him as a 
believer, which, before he was a believer, she 
had borne from him.'" 
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We are ignorant of the motives which in- 
duced Diocletian to treat the Christians with 
so much lenity, and even distinction, in the 
beginning of his reign. We have already seen 
that his wife, the Empress Prisca, as well as 
his daughter, the Empress Valeria, wife of the 
persecutor Galerius, were both converts to the 
faith, and it does not seem imlikely that their 
influence was the cause of his moderation. In 
like manner, the preference shown to the 
Christians by Constantius Chlorus, and the 
determined manner in which he opposed Dio- 
cletian's cruel edict for their destruction, 
throughout his government, may have had its 
rise in the favourable impression made upon him 
of their piety and integrity, by his first wife 
Helena, the mother of Constantino the Great. 

The very reverse of this, however, frequently 
ensued, and Tertullian has shown how easily a 
feeling of suspicion might be awakened in the 
mind of the husband. It would sometimes 
happen that, when the wife wished to entertain 
Christian strangers, the store-room was locked,, 
or when, having dispensed alms, her husband 
missed the money, that he had her slaves put 
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to the torture. In addition to this, her private 
devotions, her disregard of their household 
deities, and other practices, would easily furnish 
her servants with subjects of complaint, and lead 
to serious and even fatal denunciations if she 
had given them cause of offence- The displeasure 
of her husband frequently led him to repudiate 
his wife, more particularly in times of persecu- 
tion, when any alliance with the obnoxious party 
was attended with danger and disgrace. The 
writings of the Fathers and the history of the 
Martyrs contain many instances of such do- 
mestic persecution. 

The wife of the governor of Cappadocia, 
Claudius Lucius Herminianus, having become 
a convert to the faith, her husband gave vent 
to his rage by a violent persecution of the 
Christians within his jurisdiction {TertuUian 
ad Scapulam, cap. iii.); but being soon after 
attacked by a dangerous and loathsome disease, 
he exclaimed, in the solitude of his palace, 
** Let no one know it, that the Christians re- 
joice not in hope." Afterwards, when he came 
to know his sin, in causing some by means of 
torture to fall away from their purpose, he died 
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almost a Christian. A certain woman at Borne 
had with her husband lived in extreme profli- 
gacy ; but when she embraced Christianity, 
she renounced habits which were at variance 
with the uncompromising holiness of the Gos- 
pel, and endeavoured to prevail on her husband 
to follow her example. But as the only effect 
of her conversion was to exasperate him to still 
greater rage and wickedness, she was at length 
compelled to sue for a divorce. Upon this he 
accused her of being a Christian before Marcus 
Antoninus. The Emperor condemned her, but 
granted a reprieve to enable her to settle her 
domestic affairs : the author of her conversion 
was also denounced and punished. {ApoL Jus" 
tini. M. in Eusebius^ c. 17.) Bona, a Christism 
at Carthage, was dragged by her own husband 
to the place of sacrifice, and, her hands being 
forcibly held, was compelled to offer to the 
gods; she, however, renounced all partici- 
pation in the act by repeatedly exclaiming, 
*^ I did it not, ye have done it;" and was sent 
into banishment. ( Cypiiani Epist. xxiv. p. 49. ) 
Many other examples might be adduced, but 
these will suffice to illustrate the lamentable 
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fate of the woman who had incurred the ani- 
mosity of her husband by her conversion. 

The gay and thoughtless dream of pleasure 
in which the heathen revelled, made him regard 
Christianity as a gloomy and morbid supersti- 
tion, and the earnest and intrinsic virtues of 
his converted wife would therefore be in pain- 
ful discordance with his own temper and frame 
of mind. Hence he was often led to regard his 
wife as unsuited for the world, and only fit to 
leave it ; much in the spirit of the monumental 
inscription at Lyons, in wlxich a pagan husband 
says of his believing wife, that she had become 
impious by becoming too pious — " Qucb dum 
nimia pia fuit^ facta est impia,^^ 

•Tertullian observes (ApoL c. iii.), — "The 
husband, now cured of his former jealousy, 
turns his wife and her new modesty out of 
doors; the father, so tender of his undutifiil 
heathen son, disinherits him when he becomes 
a Christian and obedient to his commands ; and 
the master, hitherto so kind to a faithless ser- 
vant, disbands him on becoming religious and 
faithful. So much is the Christian name hated, 
notwithstanding the advantages of the Gospel, 
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that the husband prefers a false wife^ the father 
a rebellious son, and the master a knavish ser- 
vant, to having them good and faithful Chris- 
tians." In another place he says, " Some 
husbands do bear with them, but that they 
may trample on and mock such women ; whose 
secrets they reserve for the danger which they 
believe will come in case they be haply vexed. 
They bear with those whose dowries they may, 
by bringing up their name against them, make 
the price of silence ; being ready, that is, to go 
to law before the executioner as the judge. 
The which most women, not foreseeing, have 
been wont to discover, either in the extortion 
of property, or the breach of faith." 

..." If these things may happen to those 
also who, having obtained faith whUe married 
to heathens, so continue, yet are they excused 
as being found by God in this very state of 
things, and are commanded so to abide^ and are 
sanctified, and receive an hope of gaining their 
husbands. K, therefore, a marriage of this 
kind be ratified before God, why may it not 
also turn out happily, so as not to be in such 
sort harassed by grievances, and straits, and 
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hindrances, and defilements, having already in 
part the countenance of divine grace? For 
even this calling from the heathen is, by its 
evidences of some honour awarded, a cause of 
fear to the heathen man, that it hath also some 
celestial virtue, so that he disturbeth himself 
the less, knoweth less, enquireth less. He hath 
come to be sensible of great things, hath seen 
proofs, knoweth that she hath become a better 
woman : thus himself also is, through fear^ an 
aspirant after God. . . . But it is another 
thing voluntarily and of one's own accord to 
come down unto things forbidden. Things 
which do not please the Lord, assuredly offend 
the Lord, assuredly are brought in by the 
Evil One. This is the proof of it, that the 
Christian name pleaseth the wooers only. 
Therefore there are found those who abhor not 
such, that they may destroy them, snatch them 
away, shut them out from the faith;" — the 
meaning of which seems to be, that Satan for 
the time, while they are wooers, suppresses in 
such the hatred they bear to the Christian 
name, that, getting these women into their 
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power, they may persecute them the more se- 
verely afterwards. 

Doubtless many a Christian maiden sought 
to find a palliation for this compromise of her 
principles, in the vain hope that her influence as 
a wife would enable her to win over her hus- 
band to the pure and enlightened doctrines of 
the Gospel. But, alas ! these dreams, of what 
** the fond heart wishes true," vanish like the 
morning cloud. However the mercy of God 
may sometimes overrule a woman's rashness by 
the conversion of an irreligious husband, yet 
the bitter fruit of Eden must fill her cup of 
wedded love with many a tear shed in silence 
and sorrow. Such is the experience of every 
Christian who has voluntarily thrown herself 
into temptation, and ventured upon the most 
momentous event in her life without a blessing 
from on high. 

Where no heavenly love is found, 
There can human long abound ? 
Iron there the silken chain, 
'Tis mere doubleness of pain I 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

THE CHKISTIAN DAUGHTER. 

A babe in a bouse is a weUspring of pleasure, a messenger of 

peace and love : 
A resting-place for innocence on earth ; a link between angels 

and men : 
Yet it is a talent of trust, a loan to be rendered back with 

interest. 

TUPPER. 

In none of its various aspects does heathenism 
appear more revolting, more utterly at variance 
with all the best feelings of nature, than in its 
treatment of infants. Christianity teaches us 
to regard them as among the most precious of 
God's gifts ; as lent to us in time, that we may 
rear them for eternity. But the most enlight- 
ened and civilised of the antient heathens, as 
we have already seen, looked upon their off- 
spring in no higher light than the beasts that 
perish. If the father did not choose to be 
at the expense of bringing up his new-bom in- 
fant, or if it proved sickly or deformed, and 
especially if it were a female, its inunediate 
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destruction was legally sanctioned by the laws of 
Rome; but a healthy, well-made child might 
not be put to death until it was three years old. 
K the voice of nature or the entreaties of the 
mother pleaded for its life, the inhuman father 
was allowed to thrust it out of his house, and 
expose it to the compassion of strangers, or the 
miseries of a lingering death. Eomulus required 
every citizen to preserve all his males and eldest 
female children ; but he permitted him to de- 
stroy his other female offspring, and to expose 
weak or deformed children. 

The Egyptians brought up all their children ; 
but the Greeks had the same barbarous law of 
infanticide. To mark the pecuUar degradation 
of the female sex, it is observed by a Greek 
poet, — " A man, though poor, will not expose 
his son ; but, if he is rich, he will scarcely save 
his daughter." So late as the times of the An- 
tonines, we meet with a father who, on the eve 
of setting out on a journey, coolly commanded 
his wife to kill the child she bore, should it 
prove a female. 

One of the early Christian fathers, in 
allusion to this " prevailing and stubborn vice 
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of antiquity," reproaches the heathens for 
" strangling the children bom of themselves, or, 
if too tender to do this, exposing them in the 
public highways. But what shall we say of 
those who are led, by a false feeling of tender- 
ness, only to expose their offering ? They can- 
not be thought innocent who cast their own 
bowels as a prey to the dogs, and, as far as in 
them lies, kill their infants in a yet more bar- 
barous way than if they had strangled them," 
No idea of cruelty was attached to such an act ; 
nay, it was deemed compatible with the avowal 
of the most exalted and benevolent sentiments. 
Of this we have a striking instance in the 
applause which was bestowed in a famous play 
upon those admired words of Chremes: — "I 
am a man, and take an interest in all that be- 
longs to men:" and yet they are uttered by 
one who is described as enraged with his wife 
for having rescued and brought up her 
daughter, when he had given orders for her 
death! 

The same laws ifyach authorised infanticide, 
empowered a father, who had permitted his child 
to survive its birth, to sell a son three times ; 
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whereas a slave could be sold but once. A son 
mighty in the same manner^ be imprisoned, 
scourged, exiled, nay, even put to death, by the 
pater familiasy without appeal to any other 
tribunal.* 

The Gospel, from its earliest promulgation, 
threw her wings of love over these helpless 
babes. Its first preachers denounced the crime 
of infanticide, as utterly abhorrent to the spirit 
of Christianity; and Constantine, the first Chris- 
tian emperor, annexed to it the most severe and 
loathing punishments. By his laws, a cruel 
father was to be drowned, with a dog, a cock, a 
viper, and an ape, sewed up with him in a bag : 
at the same time, he maintained and educated 
the children at his own expense; and further, 
ordered parents, if too poor to provide for 
them, to be supplied with com out of the 
public granaries. 

* The 1st Law of the Twelve Tables enacts : Let a 
father have the power of life and death over his legitimate 
children, and let him sell them when he pleases. 2. But 
if a father has sold his son three times, let the son then be 
out of his father's power. 3. If a father has a child born 
which is monstrously deformed, let him kill him im- 
mediately. 
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The Church, after the example of her 
Divine Head, took the young children into her 
protecting arms, laid her hands upon them, and 
blessed them : she received them into the ark of 
Christ's Church, sprinkled them with the waters 
of baptism, and sealed them with the sign of 
the covenant. That infants were thus bap« 
tized, and publicly received into the congregation 
of Christ's flock, during the first ages of the 
Church, is proved by the writings of the apos- 
tolic fathers, Clement of Rome, Irenseus, and 
Justin Martyr ; and may be inferred from the 
practice of the apostles, who baptized whole 
households. 

Whatever might be the fate of the sons, — 
though the case of the youthful Timothy, of 
Perpetua's brother, and several others, prove 
that they too were sometimes brought up in 
their mother's religion, — we have abundant 
evidence that the daughters almost invariably 
followed the Christian faith, if their mother 
was a member of the Church. On this point 
we have a beautiful illustration in the story of 
Laeta, which has been already narrated. She 
was the daughter of Albinus, a pontiff of 
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Jupiter, and the father of her husband was 
likewise a heathen, though married to a Chris- 
tian wife. Yet, amid these conflicting and 
apparently adverse circumstances, we find 
Lseta bringing up her infant daughter Paula 
in the religion of Christ. 

Jerome wrote many admirable precepts for 
her benefit. He says in one of his letters to 
Lseta, whom he sought to encourage by various 
arguments in her desire for the conversion of 
her father, " Could it be hoped that, in the 
house of a high priest consecrated to the 
worship of idols, his granddaughter should, 
under his own eyes, make the name and the 
praises of Jesus Christ familiar to those about 
her; and that her grandfather should take 
pleasure in listening to her ; that, in his de- 
cUning years, Albinus should love to hold upon 
his knee his little granddaughter, devoted by 
her mother to Christian virginity? Do not 
despair, then, of the conversion of your father. 
The things which are impossible with men are 
possible with God. There is always time to 
return to him. The penitent thief went from 
the cross to the kingdom of heaven. You have 
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examples in your own family of such unlooked- 
for changes. I am persuaded that Jupiter 
himself might have believed in Jesus Christ, 
had he had such an alliance and family as 
yours." 

The history of Vivia Perpetua and her 
brother affords another instance of Christian 
education, carried on by a believing mother, 
under the roof of her pagan husband. It is 
impossible to conceive anything more truly 
parental than the conduct of this father, when 
his favourite child was thrown into prison, 
during the persecution at Carthage, under the 
Emperor Severus. Perpetua was at that time 
about twenty-two years of age : she was married 
and had an infant at her breast. In this con- 
dition she WBS awaiting her martyrdom, with 
Felicitas, a young married slave, and several 
other Christians. Her aged father visited her 
in prison, and earnestly implored her to renounce 
her faith. '^ Have pity, my daughter," he 
exclaimed, "on my grey hairs; have pity on 
your father, if ever I was worthy of that name. 
If I myself have brought you up to this age — if 
I have preferred you to all your brethren, make 
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me not a reproach to mankind : respect your 
father and your aunt ; have compassion on your 
infant son, who cannot survive you : lay aside 
your obstinacy, lest you destroy us all ; for if 
you perish, we must all of us shut our mouths 
in disgrace." Overwhelmed with grief, he threw 
himself at her feet, embraced her knees, kissed 
her hands, called her no longer his daughter, 
but his mistress — the mistress of his fate. 
For some time she was oppressed with deep 
concern for the distress which she had brought 
on her family : her infant, too, was a source of 
intense struggle; but after a time she was 
enabled cheerfully to press him once more to 
her bosom, and commit him to her mother's 
care. " The prison," said she, " now became a 
palace to me." 

When arraigned before the tribunal, the dis- 
tracted father came forward holding Perpetua's 
infant in his arms, and once more conjured her 
to have pity on her child. But this undaunted 
servant of Christ, though in the bloom of 
youth and beauty, and brought up amid all the 
luxuries of an elevated station, had fully 
counted the cost of the sacrifice she was about 
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to make ; and though torn with her filial and 
maternal love, she cheerfully resigned her life 
when it could be purchased only with the denial 
of her religion. She was enclosed with Feli- 
citas in a net, and exposed to the attacks of a 
wild cow ; but as the enraged animal did not 
terminate their sufferings, the spectators, more 
insatiable than the very beasts, demanded that 
the martyrs should be brought into the amphi- 
theatre, that they might enjoy the last writhings 
of their agony. But in the midst of their 
sufferings the Lord was with his children, and 
refreshed them with the consolations of his 
spirit. Perpetua was enabled to encourage her 
brother and another catechumen: " Continue 
firm in the faith; love one another; and be 
neither affirighted nor offended at our sufferings." 
They then gave each other the kiss of charity. 
Perpetua fell into the hands of an unskilful 
gladiator, who greatly prolonged the pains of 
death : she was forced to guide his sword to her 
throat, and then fell asleep in Jesus. Though 
many were confirmed in their faith by the 
heroic conduct of Perpetua, her father re- 
mained a pagan. 
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Sometimes, however, the filial devotion and 
unceasing prayers of a pious daughter were 
made instrumental in the conversion of a 
parent. Philippus, an illustrious Roman, who 
was for a long time governor of Egypt, in the 
reign of the Emperor Severus, was won over to 
the Christian faith by his daughter Eugenia ; 
and he, who had formerly opposed, now openly 
protected and encouraged the Christians. They 
enjoyed great peace and security, till the 
Emperor, having been made acquainted with his 
conversion, caused him to be removed from his 
government, and afterwards murdered. 

But it was not every daughter that could 
look for such a reward of her filial devotion. 
Frequently and solemnly had our Saviour 
warned his disciples of the reception they 
would meet with in the world: he reminded 
them, that he sent them forth as sheep in the 
midst of wolves, and that they would be hated 
of all men for his name's sake: nay, so in- 
veterate would be the enmity excited against 
his religion, that men would violate the nearest 
ties of kindred and affection, the brother de- 
livering up the brother to death, and the 
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father the child ; the children rising up against 
their parents, and causing them to be put to 
death. In the history of Victoria we find her 
mentioned in connection with her heathen 
brother Fortunatianus. When arraigned be- 
fore the tribunal, he pleaded that she was of 
unsound mind, and accused Dations, a Christian, 
who was lying on the rack, with having en- 
ticed Victoria and two other girls from the 
worship of the gods. She repeatedly aflirmed 
his innocence ; but her remonstrances could 
not preserve his life. She maintained that 
she had never changed, and that she was a 
believer by her own firm and steadfast convic- 
tion. When the proconsul asked her whether 
she would return with her brother, she replied, 
** No, for I am a Christian, and they are my 
brethren who obey God's commands." Alee, 
too, who is mentioned with much distinction 
in the Epistle of Ignatius to the Church of 
Smyrna, met with the most inveterate op- 
position from her nearest kindred; and her 
brother Nicetes took an active part at the 
martyrdom of Polycarp. At Csesarea, in Cap- 
padocia, the youthful martyr Cyril sufiered the 
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persecution of children of his own age, and 
his pagan father expelled him from his house, 
amidst the applauses of his fellow-citizens. 
The mildness of the judge, who offered him 
a free pardon, and assured him of his father's 
favour, could not move the faith of this daunt- 
less child. He unhesitatingly preferred death 
to apostasy, thus verifying the declaration of 
Scripture, " Out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings thou hast perfected praise." 

Such being the domestic trials of the early 
Christians, we can hardly feel surprise that the 
exigences of the times, together with a mis- 
taken zeal in overdoing what was right or 
expedient, should gradually have led to much 
error of judgment and abuse of practice. The 
necessity of separating from an idolatrous and 
ensnaring world, and the obloquy and danger 
entailed by the profession of a crucified Saviour, 
induced many of the early believers to with- 
draw from social intercourse : while others, 
again, felt themselves more free, either to pro- 
claim or suffer for the Gospel, when unfettered 
by the ties of and anxieties of married life. 
The devotion and self-denial of such a secluded 
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state threw around it a false and alluring halo^ 
and inspired a degree of veneration and in- 
fluence which proved but too flattering to 
the natural pride of the human heart. 

Partial and perverted views of the real nature 
of unspotted purity, and of the true require- 
ments of the Gospel, imperceptibly induced a 
disparagement of marriage ; while a life of celi- 
bacy and asceticism was held up as the most 
acceptable mode of serving God. Saint Paul 
(1 Tim. V. 11. 14.) commanded young women 
not to make vows, but to marry, and become 
useful members of society : but, in the lapse of 
time, when men had departed from the first sim- 
plicity of the Gospel, many parents, like Lseta, 
devoted their infant daughters as the brides of 
Christ, and compelled them to smother, in the 
retirement of the cloister, the best and holiest 
feelings of the human heart. 

The great Apostle of the Gentiles had warned 
his converts, that the reign of Antichrist would 
be marked by the want of natural afiection ; 
when, under the most specious show of will- 
worship and voluntary humility, men would 
give heed to the doctrines of devils, forbidding 
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to marry, commanding to abstain from meats, 
creeping into houses, and leading captive silly 
women, laden with sins, led away with divers 
lusts." 

So early as the time of Cyprian we find the 
opulent virgins of Carthage, who had devoted 
themselves to Christ, so much absorbed in the 
vanities of dress and pomp as to call forth the 
serious remonstrances of the bishop, in a dis- 
tinct treatise, " De Habitu Virginum." But the 
most scandalous disorders were those occasioned 
by a sort of platonism, of associating such 
young women with unmarried ecclesiastical 
persons, under the specious pretext of an in- 
tercourse of a purely spiritual character. 
When we reflect upon all the sin and scandal 
in which this one error, of vows of chastity, 
has involved thousands, nay, millions, of de- 
luded victims, we cannot hesitate to regard 
it as one of the most powerful strongholds of 
Satan, by which he maintains and perpetuates 
his empire over men. 

The most influential, however, of the early 
fathers of the Church, especially Clement of 
Alessandria, the author of ^' Pastor Hennas," 
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&c., ably exposed the dangers and fallacies of this 
system of extreme asceticism, this opus operatum, 
which insidiously beguiled men into pride and 
vainglory, to regard the means as the end, and, 
in the undue prominence of means, eventually 
to overlook the end altogether. The stress, 
too, laid upon the severities of religion, and 
the retirement from active life, which could 
be practised only by the few, gradually led 
to a lowering of the standard of evangelical 
requirement and christian perfection by the 
manj/. The shepherd of Hennas, in laying 
down the Gospel principles of continence and 
self-denial, well observes, " Above all things, 
exercise your abstinence in this, in abstaining 
from saying or listening to evil things; and 
purify your heart from all pollution, from all 
revengeful feelings and covetousness, and, on 
the day on which you fast, content yourself 
with bread, vegetables, and water, and thank 
God for these. Reckon, however, how much 
your meal would have cost you on this day, 
and give the price to which this comes to the 
poor. Happy is it for you, if you, with all 
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your children and your household^ observe these 
things." 

*^ Our Saviour," says Clement, " does not 
command us, as many superficially suppose, to 
cast away our earthly property, but to banish 
from our souls the thoughts of money, and 
desires after it, that sickness of the soul, the 
cares, the thorns of this earthly life, which 
choke the seed of heavenly life." 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

THE CHRISTIAN SLATE. 

Masters, give unto your servants that which is just and 
equal ; knowing ^that ye also have a Master in heaven. 

Cclossiatis, iv. 

If we examine attentively the working of the 
system of domestic slavery, which subjected the 
bulk of mankind to the tyranny of a few free- 
bom masters, we shall find that, great as were 
the miseries which it entailed upon its unhappy 
victims, the curse reacted with tenfold degrada- 
tion upon the master himself. It is the natural 
tendency of unlimited and irresponsible power 
over our own species, to demoralise even the 
most refined and benevolent minds ; and where 
there is no counteracting and restraining prin- 
ciple of divine grace, its impunity proves but ^ 
too congenial to the unrenewed heart. It will 
therefore excite no surprise, that a nation which 
held women generally in contempt should treat 
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with peculiar harshness an unprotected female 
slave, especially if that slave were a Christian. 
Her lot among the Romans was most severe, 
even in the houses of the noble and wealthy. 

Her condition under a capricious and haughty 
Koman mistress is delineated with much truth 
and spirit by the learned antiquarian Bottiger, 
in his Sabina. The scenes there disclosed be- 
tray but too clearly the flimsy, impotent nature 
of the boasted maxims of Stoical philosophy ; 
which, while they imparted an air of lofty de- 
cency to the outward carriage, left the heart 
destitute of every principle of love and justice. 

" The Roman ladies," says this writer, ^^ ge- 
nerally displayed a cruel and sanguinary hu- 
mour at their toilet. Habituated from their 
earliest years to the bloody fights of the gladia- 
tors at the amphitheatre, and to the flagellations 
of their slaves at home, they revenged in the 
morning on their attendants every disappoint- 
ment and vexation experienced during the pre- 
ceding day. It was therefore customary for 
these unfortunate maidens to appear in the 
dressing-room of their domina perfectly naked 

down to the bosom, that they might be ready 
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to receive any chastisement she thought proper. 
This was often inflicted with scourges of plaited 
wire, having pieces of bone or metal balls 
fastened to the ends; or else with thongs of 
ox-hides or knotted cords. Nothing was more 
common than for the domina to pierce the 
arms and bosom of her hair-dressers with the 
long sharp pins used in fastening her towering 
tresses. A scene of this kind is described both 
by Ovid and Juvenal, with a detail and empha- 
sis which leave not the slightest doubt of its 
veracity. It was nevertheless a favour, which 
they acknowledged with gratitude, when the 
slaves received their punishment at the hands of 
their mistress ; for their tortures were infinitely 
greater when inflicted by the female brought 
up to this special task. In this case they were 
instantly seized, and bound by their twisted 
hair to a door-post or pillar, and lashed on their 
back with thongs, till the domina pronoimced 
the word enough !^^ 

The works of Seneca abound in horrible ex- 
amples of the cruel treatment which slaves re- 
ceived from their masters in the first paroxysms 
of anger. A remarkable passage to this effect 
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is contained in Galen's treatise on the dis- 
covery and cure of our passions. He speaks 
of masters who, in their rage, attacked their 
slaves with their teeth, fists, and feet, and beat, 
or scooped out their eyes with the styles used 
in writing. It was thus that the Emperor 
Hadrian treated one of his favourite slaves, who 
demanded of him the eye of which he had de- 
prived him. In the same work Galen relates, 
that he had a Xantippe of a mother, who used 
sometimes to bite her slaves. Chrysostom de- 
scribes another of these domestic furies, in his 
Homily on the Ephesians : " The passengers," 
says he, " hear the ravings of the mistress, and 
the bowlings of the slave ; she binds the girl, 
after stripping her naked, to the feet of her 
sofa, and then applies the scourge. The 
slaves, when they accompany their Jady to the 
bath, expose to public view their backs stream- 
ing with blood from these flagellations." 

The slaves constituted by far the most nume- 
rous part of the population of every coimtry. 
They were wholly in the power of their mas- 
ters, who had as much right in them as in their 
lands and chattels, of which, indeed, they were 
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reckoned a part. They were employed in the 
most laborious and degrading offices^ and were 
starved, beaten, and tortured at the pleasure 
of their owners, who sometimes punished them 
with death; at others they were made the 
sacrifice of a youthful frolic, and murdered by 
thousands in the streets and roads, out of sheer 
wantonness, or as an exercise of Spartan 
prowess. Being unable, except in very special 
cases, to obtain their o^n freedom, or that of 
their children, they were thus doomed to an 
unmitigated and irremediable slavery. This 
instigated them to frequent attempts to breaS 
the galling yoke, which their masters retaliated 
by the barbarous law of the ambuscade, which 
legalised the murder of slaves. In short, so fa- 
miliar was the association of cruelty with the 
possession of arbitrary power, that every allevi- 
ation in their condition was, in most cases, to be 
ascribed rather to the self-interest than to the 
humanity of their masters. By the Roman law, 
slaves were destitute of all civil rights ; it did 
not recognise any relationship among them, nor 
were their marriages considered as Matrimonicu 
If the wives of slaves sometimes received ho- 
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nourable designations, and were styled tixores, 
or more frequently conjugesy this was owing 
either to the indulgence of their masters, who 
granted them a certain degree of freedom, or 
to an assumption which went unpunished. 
When aged, or infirm, they were conveyed to 
an island in the Tiber, and left to perish with- 
out pity or assistance. 

Though they appear to have been treated 
with greater kindness at Athens than else- 
where, yet even there they laboured under 
many grievous disabilities. Their confession, 
in a judicial investigation, was never taken but 
by torture, which was often so violent as to oc- 
casion death ; nor were they permitted to plead 
for themselves, nor to be witnesses in any 
cause. It was not lawful for them to adore 
certain divinities, nor to imitate free men in 
their dress and manners; their hair was cut 
after a prescribed form, and it was considered a 
disgrace to the citizens to bestow on them the 
name of a celebrated character, or one common 
to their Athenian masters. 

Sparta, the freest of all the Grecian states, 
was, by a strange anomaly, the most cruel in 
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the treatment of its slaves. In order to im* 
press the children of citizens with the disgrace 
of drunkenness, the Helots were frequently 
made to drink till they became intoxicated; 
they were forced to dance in an unbecoming 
manner, and to sing ridiculous songs, for they 
were prohibited from learning any that were of 
a serious or manly character. But the most 
inhuman of their laws was that of the ambus- 
cade, by which such as had the care of edu- 
cating the Spartan youth selected those who 
displayed the greatest courage, and sent them 
into the country, armed with daggers, to de- 
stroy their wretched Helots, either by sur- 
prising them in the night, or attacking them 
whilst at work. No crime was allied against 
them, and the only reason assigned was, that 
the state might be safe from their attempts by 
reducing their numbers. 

Among the Komans, if a master was found 
murdered in his house, it was no uncommon 
event, to put all his slaves to death; on one 
occasion four hundred suffered from this cause. 
So execrable was the cruelty of these masters 
of the world, that it is recorded of Vedius 
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PoUio, the friend of Augustus, that when his 
slaves committed a venial fault, such, for in- 
stance, as breaking a glass, he condenmed them 
to be thrown into his fishponds, as food for the 
lampreys. 

Whatever palliation may be suggested for an 
unenHghtened heathen, under the influence of 
passion, and in the plenitude of power, the 
greatest admirers of Koman virtue can offer 
none for the profuse expenditure of human life 
as a source of popular amusement, or a mark 
of patrician magnificence. The first rise of the 
gladiators is referred to the antient custom of 
killing captives or slaves at the obsequies of 
great men. This was soon veiled with the 
specious show of a voluntary combat, and men 
were regularly trained for mortal encounter at 
the tomb of a deceased relative. The occasions 
of these exhibitions quickly multiplied ; every 
public magistrate sought to ingratiate himself 
by shows of gladiators, and they were soon re- 
cognised as the inseparable accompaniment of 
every victory or triumph, the popular games, 
the celebration of an imperial birthday, or the 
consecration of a state edifice. Julius Cassar 
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presented three hundred and twenty pair of 
gladiators ; the mild and excellent Titus exhi- 
bited shows of gladiators and wild beasts an 
hundred days together ; and Trajan, whose be- 
nevolence is equally celebrated, continued the 
solemnity for an hundred and twenty-three 
days, during which he exhibited one thousand 
pair of gladiators. According to the assertion 
of Lypsius, these barbarous combats sometimes 
cost Europe twenty or thirty thousand lives in 
a month ! 

These miserable victims of popular amuse- 
ment were either captives or slaves ; for it was 
customary to sell a refractory slave to the 
Lanistse, or makers of the gladiators, who let 
them out for the shows. It was not long 
before freeman, knights and nobles, and even 
senators, took to this desperate profession. But 
our surprise and horror at such a choice is 
completely forgotten when we behold women 
standing forth in these bloody encounters. This 
was more particularly the case in the degene- 
rate days of Nero and Domitian; but these 
matrons did not escape the bitter satire of 
Juvenal for their unfeminine propensities. 
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Various laws were passed to restrain the grow- 
ing evil, but it was reserved as the peculiar 
and characteristic triumph of Christianity to put 
a final termination to these long and deep-rooted 
barbarities. 

True to the simple spirituality of its cha- 
racter, the Gospel made no attempt to interfere 
with any existing civil institutions, but left the 
political rigours of slavery to be mitigated, and 
finally abolished, by the expansive energy of 
its mild and humanising precepts.* The slave, 
though still in bondage, was animated by a 
strength of faith and confidence, of zeal and 
fidelity, which often excited the wonder of his 
heathen master. As the Lord's freedman, 
he could look upon God as his father, and 
Christ as his Kedeemer. Sometimes, as in the 
ca^e of Onesimus, he was considered no longer 
as a servant, but as a brother beloved, worship- 
ing the same Lord, drinking of the same cup of 
spiritual blessing, and partaking of the same 
bread. Slaves, whether Christians or unconverted, 
were, however, protected by many express pre- 

* By a decree of Constantine all slaves who embraced 
Christianity were declared to be free. 
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cepts in the word of God; believing masters 
were enjoined to forbear threatening, to give 
unto their servants that which was just and 
equal, and reminded that they also had a master 
in heaven. 

Yet, although Christianity did not interfere 
in external relations, it was in its spirit and 
tendency essentially favourable to freedom; 
thus St. Paul, addressing the slaves at Corinth, 
says, "Art thou called being a servant? care 
not for it : " yet he immediately adds, " If thou 
may est be free, use it rather." If such a choice 
was not offered, his line of duty was plainly 
declared : he was urged to obedience with fear 
and trembling, in singleness of heart, as unto 
Christ ; not only to the good and gentle, but 
also to the harsh and froward heathen. The 
motives which the Gospel supplied for conduct 
so hard and impossible to the natural man, 
tended, in their very nature, to exalt and ani- 
mate the Christian bondsman; the faithful 
servant was assured of a recompence from the 
Lord for his patient continuance in well-doing, 
for he served " the Lord Christ." 

While, however, the tone of public morals 
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was such as we have already attempted to de- 
lineate, we may readily picture to ourselves the 
trials of a despised female Christian slave, in a 
pagan household. Sometimes the very graces 
of her character, set off by the prompt and 
winning kindness of a Christian's love, only 
rendered her a more powerful object of attrac- 
tion in a licentious age. 

Eusebius gives a detailed history of the suf- 
ferings of the celebrated Fotamisena, who was 
put to death, with her mother Marcella, during 
the persecution of Severus. This young 
woman, though a slave, was distinguished for 
the beauty of her person and the unblemished 
purity of her conduct. Having for a long time 
resisted the allurements and promises of her 
depraved heathen master, his passion was con- 
verted into rage, and he denounced her as a 
Christian to the Boman governor. Aquila, 
after having in vain sought to persuade her to 
comply with her master's wishes, and ordered 
the most exquisite tortures to be applied to 
every part of her body, commanded her to be 
given up to the insults of the gladiators. She 
remained inflexible both in her religion and 
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her virtue, '^lookmg unto Jesus, the author 
and finisher of her faith." 

She was then led out to receive the crown 
of martyrdom with her aged parent ; scalding 
pitch was poured over her, beginning at the 
feet. The stem heart of the Koman soldier, 
Basilides, was touched with her heroic fortitude 
and unshaken reliance upon God. He treated 
her with courtesy, and protected her from the 
outrages of the populace. Potamiaena grate- 
fully acknowledged his sympathy, and promised 
to intercede for him with her God. Soon after 
Basilides avowed himself a Christian, and at- 
tributed his conversion to the appearance of 
Potamiaena in a dream, three days after her 
martyrdom, when she communicated to him his 
own approaching sufferings for Christ. 

Of trials and temptations such as these, there 
are but too many painful examples among the 
records of the early female martyrs. They are 
passed over in silence, for they are too flagi- 
tiously depraved, too awfully harrowing, for 
even the most chastened allusion. 

Flight was the only alternative; but even 
this seldom proved availing, for as the Christian 
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was restoined by religious scruples from seekmg 
an asylum in the sanctuary of an idol's temple^ 
she generally fell into the hands of the pur- 
suers, and experienced a yet more rigorous 
treatment. During the persecution of Decius, 
which was peculiarly severe, we read of an 
eminent martyr in the church of Smyrna, named 
Sabina. She was the sister of Pionius, a' pres- 
byter, and one of the most heroic of the sufferers. 
Sabina had been treated with extreme cruelty 
by her pagan mistress, who, in order to compel 
her to renounce her faith, had put her in chains 
and banished her into the mountains. Here 
she was secretly supported with nourishment 
by the brethren ; and to elude discovery, she, 
by the advice of Pionius, assumed the name of 
Theodota. Being pursued, and in daily expecta- 
tion of being seized on account of their reli- 
gion, the brother and sister put a chain about 
their neck to express their readiness to suffer. 
^^ What God dost thou adore ? " demanded the 
judge Polemon. ". God Almighty," she replied, 
" who made all things, of which we are assured 
by his Word, Jesus Christ." When carried 
to prison they found there some more women. 
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with whom they employed themselyes in 
praising God, and showing the utmost patience 
and cheerfukiess. They were afterwards 
dragged with cords to an idol temple, to compel 
them to sacrifice, but they threw themselves 
on the ground that they might not enter ; and 
no persuasions or artifices could induce them 
to purchase their life by denying their God. 

History has preserved a record of the suffer- 
ings of another female slave, named Agatholica. 
She had a Christian master, but her mistress 
was a pagan, and used her utmost endeavours 
to compel her to renounce the GospeL Her 
firmness only served to aggravate the cruelties 
which for eight years her mistress exercised 
upon her ; at length, finding her proof against 
all her attempts, she caused her to be put to 
death in a very barbarous manner. 

No sufferings on record, however, equal 
those of the youthful Blandina, the martyr of 
Lyons, a. d. 177. The heathen population of 
this great city, irritated by the daily increasing 
nxmibers of Christians, stirred up a violent 
persecution against them. The husband be- 
trayed his wife, the father his child; brothei^ 
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denounced their sisters^ and slaves their masters ; 
so furious, indeed, was the inveteracy against 
the religion of Christ, that His word received 
here peculiar accomplishment: "The time 
Cometh, that whosoever killeth you will think 
that he doeth God service." In order to wear 
out the patience of the martyrs, they were con- 
fined in dark and loathsome dungeons, stretched 
upon a rack, and their feet fastened in the stocks. 
Such as survived these beginnings of sorrows 
were reserved for yet more prolonged miseries. 
Of these the power and glory of Christ was 
specially manifested in Blandina. ** Whilst 
we were all trembling," says the contemporary 
epistle addressed to the brethren of Asia and 
Phrygia, " and her earthly mistress, who was 
herself one of the contending martyrs, was 
apprehensive lest, through the weakness of her 
flesh, she should not be able to profess her faith 
with sufficient freedom, Blandina was fiUed 
with such power, that her ingenious tormentors, 
who relieved and succeeded each other from 
morning tiU night, confessed that they were 
overcome, and had nothing more that they 
could inflict upon her, only amazed that she 

T 
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still continued to breathe afi;er her whole body 
was torn asunder; they gave their testimony 
that one single kind of the torture inflicted was 
of itself sufficient to destroy life." 

But this blessed saint remained inflexible ; and 
amid her greatest agonies it was evident to the 
spectators that it was re&eshment to her to pro- 
fess her faith : ^^ I am a Christian ; no wicked- 
ness is carried on by us." When brought into 
the amphitheatre with Pothinus and other 
martyrs, she was suspended on a stake in the 
form of a cross, as food for the wild beasts. 
Her sight animated the Christian combatants 
to renewed courage, for they beheld in her a 
living representation of Him who was crucified 
for them, that they might be partakers of his 
glory« None of the beasts touched her : she 
was, therefore, carried back to prison to be 
reserved against the shows in the arena. She 
was once more brought into the amphitheatre, 
with a youth named Fonticus, whom she ex- 
horted to endure unto the end ; and, after wit- 
nessing the expiring agonies of many brothers 
and sisters in the Lord, ^^ the blessed Blandina, 
last of all, as a noble mother that had animated 
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Iter children^ and sent them as visitors to the 
Great King, herself retracing the ground of all 
the conflicts her children had endured, hastened 
at last, with joy and exultation at the issue, 
to them, as if she were invited to a marriage 
feasts and not to be cast to wild beasts : and 
thus, after scourging, after exposure to the wild 
beasts, after being roasted in the iron chair, she 
was finallj thrown into a net, and cast before a 
bull, which soon put a period to her miseries. 
Even the Gentiles confessed that no woman 
among them had ever endured sufferings as 
many and great as these." 

Few martyrs, however, have been more 
honoured in the Church, than Ferpetua and 
Felicitas of Carthage. Of the former, we have 
already spoken. Felicitas was a slave, and on 
the eve of becoming a mother ; but her situation 
did not for an instant weaken the courage or 
damp the ardour of this intrepid Christian : her 
only anxiety, as the day of the public spectacles 
drew nigh, was lest she should not suffer at the 
same time with Ferpetua and her other fellow- 
prisoners, as the laws forbade the execution of 
a female under such circumstances. For three 
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days before the spectacles, earnest and continued 
suppKcations were made for her by the little 
band of Christian captives, and their prayers 
were answered by the premature delivery of her 
infant. The unfeeling heathen jailor, on hearing 
her cry of anguish, said, tauntingly, *^ Dost thou 
complain of this? what then wilt thou do 
when thou art cast to the beasts, which thou 
now despisest. by refusing to sacrifice to the 
gods ?" *^It is I that suffer now," replied the 
inflexible believer; **but then there will be 
another with me, that will suffer for me, because 
I shall suffer for his sake." The infant, to 
which she gave birth in this hour of sorrow, 
was committed to the care of a Christian sister, 
who brought her up as her own daughter. 

On the day before their execution they were 
supplied, according to the Boman custom, with 
a meal, of which the sufferers partook as of their 
last agapcB^ or love-feast upon eartL On the 
morning of their victorious martyrdom, they 
joyfully entered the arena. Perpetua and 
Felicitas, as the brides of heaven, firmly re- 
jected the idolatrous garments of Ceres, which 
the tribune presented to them : ^^ We sacrifice 
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our lives," said they, "^to avoid every tiling of 
ihe kind." When brought into the presence of 
Hilarion, they boldly exclaimed, ^* Thou judgest 
us, but God shall judge thee." The populace 
demanded that they should be scourged; and 
when made to run the gantlet, and receive 
from each successive keeper stripes, from 
scourges having balls of lead attached to them, 
they rejoiced that they were counted worthy 
to suffer as Christ had done before. The two 
female martyrs were enclosed in a net, and 
exposed to the assaults of a wild cow, which had 
been irritated to its utmost fury, and tossed them 
for a long time. The high-bom Perpetua took 
her sister in the Lord by the hand and, gently 
raised her up, and having given her the kiss of 
Chri^ian love, they went forward to meet the 
sword of the gladiator, by which they were 
doomed to pass from the pains and trials of 
earth to the joys of a never-ending eternity. 

During the violent and prolonged persecu- 
tions which followed in the footsteps of the 
first promulgation of the Gospel, multitudes of 
Christian women were called to the martyr's 
death. Nor did they, whose feet were shod 
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with the preparation of the Gospel of peacQ 
Bhrink from wielding the sword of the Spirit^ 
when called upon to suffer for their faith. The 
trials of cruel moddngs and scourgings^ of bonds 
and imprisonments, endured by the Hebrew 
confessors of Jehovah, under the old dispensar 
tion, were but a &int type of the exquisitely 
painful sufferings of the disciples of Christ 
Never were the inventive powers of man more 
axstive and ingenious in divising every posdble 
refinement of cruelty ; yet never, throughout 
the whole range of history, do we meet with 
more splen^Mlxamples of invincible fortitude, 
heroic courage, patient endurance, and forgiving 
love, tiian was displayed by tins glorious army 
of martyrs. 

Many of them were the young and the lovely, 
the noble and delicate ; many in all the inno* 
cence of childhood ; others tottering und^ the 
weight of years. Deadly must have been the 
enmity, seared and callous the hearts, which 
could find their highest gratification in the 
writhings of such victims. Volumes have been 
written in record of their sufferings : it is not 
intended to enlarge upon them in these pogea 
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It is impossible to read without a shudder and 
a tear the accouut of the martyrdom of Blandina^ 
Perpetua, Felidtas^ Irene, Theodora, Agnes, 
Dionysia, Fotamisena, and many others : their 
love to Jesus sustained them, when brought day 
by day to receive, in their torn and mangled 
bodies, ^fresh indignities and more inhuman 
tortures. The rack and the torture chamber, 
red-hot beds and iron boots, hooks and pincers, 
eyes scooped out of their sockets, or pierced with 
a sword, mutilations, scourgings, scalding pitch 
or burning wax, loathsome dungeons, and cruel 
upbraidings,— all these were but the beginning 
of sorrows, and served as a prelude to the yet 
more fiendish assaults of licentious gladiators, 
terminating either in a lingering death, in the 
mines, in cold and hunger, in pain and naked- 
ness, or in a combat with wild beasts in the 
arena, to gratify the bloodthirsty propensities of 
a £oman or Grecian populace^ ** The Chris- 
tians I away with the ChHstians ; let the Chris- 
tians be thrown to the lions!" 

As we read, we gaze on the scene with horror, 
and when we expect to see them sink imder these 
multiplied assaults, we behold with astonishment 
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these heroic women rising superior to bo£ly 
pain^ and^ collecting all the energies of their lofty 
minds^ witness a good confession with calmness 
and deliberation."; Sometimes, indeed, they were 
permitted to witness the fruits of their stead- 
fastness in the conversion of one of their perse- 
cutors"; but more frequently their boldness only 
served to draw down upon them aggravated 
indignities. 

The children of God have in every age been 
tried in the furnace of affiction: but, thus 
strengthened and purified, they have been 
enabled cheerfully to embrace the cross, and to 
meet death without fear or amazement. Their 
blood of witness to the Truth as it is in Jesus, 
is the precious seed of the now widely spreading 
Church ; and, till time itself shall be no more, 
their faith and zeal will be hadin rem^brance. 
In the Church triumphant in heaven they 
form a great multitude, which no man can 
number, clothed in white robes, and palms in 
their hands. Even there, admiring angels record 
their story : " These are they which came out 
of great tribulation, and have washed their robes 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 
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Therefore are they before the throne of God, 
and serve hun day and night in his temple ; and 
he that sitteth on the throne shall dwell among 
them: they shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
any more, neither shall the sun light on them, 
nor any heat. For the Lamb, which is in the 
midst of the throne, shall feed them, and shall 
lead them unto living fountains of waters, and 
God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.'* 
— Rev. vii. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE DEATH OP THE CHEISTIAN. 

Lift not thou the wailing voice ; 

Weep not, *tis a Christian dieth» 
Up, where blessed Saints rejoice. 

Ransomed now, the spirit flieth ; 
High in Heaven's own light she dweUeth ; 

Full the song of triumph sweUetb : 
Freed from earth and earthly &iling, 

Lift for her no voice of wailing. 

Great and vital as was the difference between 
the Christian and the pagan^ during life^ the 
contrast was, if possible, yet more striking and 
momentous in death. To the believer, death 
has no sting, the grave no terrors. He rests 
with unshaken faith upon the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who has brought life and immortality to 
light; he knows that He who has overcome 
death holds the keys of death and hell ; that 
He is the resurrection and the life, the earnest 
and first-fruits of all his believing members : he 
knows in whom he has believed ; and feels per- 
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suaded^ that no man can pluck out of His hand 
the soul which is stayed on Him: he feels 
assured, that though his dust shall mingle with 
its kindred earth, yet his spirit shall return to 
Grod ; that though worms destroy his body, yet 
in his flesh he shall see God; — for, when the 
last trumpet shall sound, the sea shall give up 
her dead, and the elements shall restore his 
scattered dust, — his spirit shall reanimate her 
former tenement, and, by the fiat of the 
Almighty, his corruption shall put on incor« 
ruption, his mortal immortality. 

This sure and certain hope in the " resur- 
rection of the dead, and the life of the world to 
come," bears up the Christian under the 
severest trials. He fears not lest his feet 
stumble upon the dark mountains, for the ever^ 
lasting arms are under him; and the very gloom 
rZ vaUey of death is dispeUed by the 
brightness of a Saviour's love. To him, death 
is life, the grave the gate of heaven, and his 
song of triumph, ^^ O death, where is thy 
sting? O grave, where is thy victory? — thanks 
be to God, which giveth us the victory, through 
pur Lord Jesus Christ." 
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The death of the heathen was altogether as 
dark and cheerless. The doctrine of the fan- 
mortality of the soul, as entertained even by 
the most enlightened pagans, scarcely deserves 
that name ; for, being wholly destitute of any 
belief in the resurrection of the body, it was 
consequently without a practical, influential 
conviction in a state of future retribution. In 
^e various conflicting and fluctuating opinions 
respecting the attributes and destiny of the 
soul, some favoured the belief of its inmiediate 
annihilation; others,- again, of a limited and 
undefined existence: but all notion of a 
future personal identity was lost fai the vague- 
ness of a divine emanation, or in the absurdities 
of the metempsychosis. The general principle 
of all their philosophers was, that life once lost 
is irrecoverable. They indeed deified their illus- 
trious heroes, but they never dreamt of their 
being raised again &om the dead: in short, 
the re-existence of man, as man, never entered 
into the philosophy of the best and wisest 
heathen. 

Cicero, on reviewing these various systems, 
all alike destitute of certainty or comfort, 
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exclaims : " Which of these doctrines is true, a 
God only can decide ; which is most probable, 
is a question of scarcely inferior difficulty." 
Hence, when St. Paul preached the resurrection 
of the dead to the polished and inquisitive 
Athenians, they mocked and derided him, as 
the setter forth of a strange and novel doctrine ; 
and fancied that the resurrection was some new 
goddess, whom he required them to worship. 
So true is it that a babe in Christ is wiser than 
the most illustrious of the antients ; and while 
the humble believer in the Gospel possesses a 
clearer knowledge of a future state of retri- 
bution, of death and immortality, he enjoys at 
the same time infinitely more exalted and 
sustaining sources of consolation, under the 
various trials of life, than could be afforded by 
the sublimest philosophy of Plato or TuUy. 

The natural yearning after futurity has in 
every age prompted the desire to penetrate into 
the unknown regions of the tomb. In the 
twilight of natural religion, death, even more 
than any portion of existence, was interwoven 
with the associations of a highly poetic my- 
thology, and the funeral rites and sacrifices 
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Always bore an Immediate reference to the in- 
fernal and other deities, whom it was deemed 
necessary to propitiate. 

We do not, unhappily, possess any record of 
the ceremonies which attended the funeral of 
the Christian member of a heathen family. 
There can be no doubt that they were, in most 
instances, the same as those customary among 
the pagans. If the husband, the father, or 
master was animated by feelings of affectionate 
tenderness, or of considerate r^ard to the 
religious scruples of the deceased, it is 
probable that he would refrain from many of 
the more obnoxious rites ; of which we seem to 
have a proof in the omission of the D. M., or 
committal into the hands of the gods, in the 
monumental inscriptions which have come 
down to us. If it was the custom of the 
family to bum their dead, the ashes were 
probably deposited in an urn in the funeral 
chamber. The Christians, however, never 
burnt the bodies of their fellow-believers ; it 
being their universal practice to embalm, or 
simply bury them imder-ground. Hence, the 
heathen, in Minucius, taunts the Christians for 
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abhorring funeral piles and burnings by fire, 
for fear it should hinder their resurrection. 
He also reproaches them for abstaining &om 
odours for their bodies while they lived, and 
reserving all their costly ointments for their 
buriaL 

The Christians were distinguished for their 
extraordinary and pious care of the bodies of 
their deceased brethren, and they voluntarily 
incurred the greatest dangers to rescue the 
mangled remains of their martyred friends for 
the purpose of decent interment. Of this we 
have a beautiful instance in the zeal and 
courage of a small band of Christians, who, 
in the face of their enemies, gathered up the 
scattered fragments of the venerable martyr 
Ignatius, in the amphitheatre at Kome, and 
conveyed them to Antioch, the seat of his 
bishopric. 

Their well-known and distinguishing belief 
in the immortality of the soul, and the resur- 
rection of the body, frequently led their per- 
secutors, in derision of this doctrine, to expose 
the bodies of the martyrs to birds and beasts 
of prey, or to consume their remains, and 
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scatter their ashes to the wind. After the 
violent persecution at Vienne and Lyons, the 
heathens flung the ashes of the martyrs into 
the waters of the Bhone, crying out, " Now let 
us see if they will rise again, and whether 
their God can deliver them out of our hands !" 
Julian the apostate reproaches the " atheists," 
as he terms them, for entertaining a belief in 
the resurrection: he calls it an infusion of 
some evil spirit, which persuades them that 
death is by all means to be desired, and that 
they shall inunediately fly to heaven, as soon 
as their souls are freed from the fetters of the 
body. 

The heathens were wont, in their funeral 
obsequies, to crown the corpse with a garland ; 
but we do not meet with any allusion to such 
a custom among the Christians: on the con- 
trary, the heathen, in Minucius Felix, makes 
the omission a cause of censure To this 
Minucius replies : " We do not crown the dead : 
and I wonder more at you, that ye give crowns 
to a dead man, who has no sense of them ; 
when, if he be happy, he has no need of 
flowers ; and, if he be miserable, can take no 
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pleasure in them. We adorn our funeral ob- 
sequies with the same tranquillity that we live, 
not making fading crowns to ourselves, but 
expecting a crown of everlasting flowers from 
God." Believers, however, retained the custom 
of strewing the grave with flowers. Jerome 
commends his friend Pammachius, that whilst 
other husbands scattered violets, and roses, and 
lilies, and purple flowers, upon the graves of 
their deceased wives, he sprinkled her ashes 
with the balsam of alms-deeds and charity to 
the poor* 

A copy or portion of the Scriptures, belong- 
ing to the deceased, was frequently placed in 
his coflSn ; sometimes a few articles which he 
prized, or the instruments of his martyrdom. 

The Christians had burying-places peculiar 
to themselves, in which they were accustomed 
to meet during seasons of persecution, for the 
purposes of divine service, and the celebration 
of the Lord's Supper. Many of these burying- 
places were vast subterranean catacombs, nu- 
merous remains of which are still extant in the 
city of Rome. They served the double pur- 
pose of a resting-place for the dead, and a 
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refuge for the living, who in this manner con- 
tinned to live as in the presence of their mar- 
tyrs and departed friends. They were called 
by the general name of coemetria, or dormito- 
ries, because the Christians regarded death but 
as a sleep, from which they would be awakened 
on the morning of the Resurrection ; they were 
also called are<B sepulturarum and cryptm. 
These names* were applied indiscriminately to 
burying-grounds, and places for the celebration 
of divine worship. Hence the heathens^ in 
their prohibitions against the religious assem- 
blies of the Christians, were accustomed to 
forbid them their areae, — as in the sentence 
quoted by Tertullian — " Are(B non sintJ^ 

The heathens generally performed their fu- 
nerals by night, from certain superstitious feel- 
ings. The Christians, on the contrary, when- 
ever they could do so in security, altered the 
season of their interments to the day: and, 
acting upon the consolatory injunction of the 
apostle, not to sorrow, as those who are with- 
out hope of a blessed re-union, they discounte- 
nanced the excessive and artificial demonstra- 
tions of grief practised by the pagans, and 
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severely censured the frantic shrieks and wail- 
ings of their pr(Bfic<By or hired mourning 
women. 

In the time of Chrysostom^ when Chris- 
tianity had greatly declined from its primitive 
simplicity, and many pagan customs had been 
resumed, out of a false expediency to gain over 
the heathens, it would appear, from the cen- 
sures of this father, that many Christians 
had adopted the antient usage of the prseficse. 
In his Twelfth Homily, he says, . . . ** why 
should one speak of other satanical observ- 
ances? ... of the outcries which take place 
at each person's death, and as he is being car- 
ried to his burial ; the irrational wailings, the 
folly enacted at the funerals; the zeal about 
men's monuments ; the importunate and ridicu- 
lous swarms of mourning women ; the observ- 
ance of days — the days, I mean, of entrance 
into the world, and of departure ?" 

Yet, while Christianity discountenanced all 
exaggerated mourning for the dead, its follow- 
ers had nothing of the apathy of the Stoic: 
they loved to linger over the memory of the 
departed; it was enshrined in their inmost 

u 2 
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soul ; and, year by year, as the anniversary of 
his death came round, they were wont to com- 
memorate it as his birth-day — his entrance 
into a better life. The custom of private indi- 
viduals was soon adopted as a usage of the 
Church ; and it was a general practice to as- 
semble around the tomb of some loved martyred 
friend or confessor — to descant upon his vir- 
tues, and recite the history of his sufferings for 
the Gospel. In this simple feeling of comme- 
morative affection arose the observance of days 
specially dedicated to saints and martyrs, fol- 
lowed in process of time by the idolatrous wor- 
hip of their relics, the service of the mass, and 
cheir invocation and divine honours, as inter- 
cessors and patrons. 

In lieu of the Naemia, or funeral song of the 
pagans, the Christians substituted the singing 
of psalms and hymns ; yet, as they were fre- 
quently obliged to perform their obsequies in 
the utmost secrecy, in order to elude persecu- 
tion, it is obvious that this could not have been 
an invariable practice. We learn from Ter- 
tullian, that so early as the second century 
prayers were read over the corpse by a pres- 
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byter. Among the sentences from Scripture, 
said or sung, were the following: — "Return 
to thy rest, O my soul, for the Lord hath dealt 
bountifully with thee." " I will fear no evil, 
for Thou art with me." " Thou art my refuge 
from the troubles that encompass me." " Pre- 
cious in the sight of the Lord is the death of 
his saints." " The memory of the just is 
blessed," &c 

We have now followed the Christian female 
through the various relations of domestic life ; and 
in each do we recognise the unspeakable blessings 
which the promulgation of the Gospel has con- 
veyed to her. Before its message of peace and 
good-will rose on a fallen world, we see woman 
oppressed, degraded, and enslaved, — the vic- 
tim of domestic tyranny and public injustice ; 
her mind darkened, her feelings blunted, with 
no light to guide her in life, and no hope to 
support her in death. 

Now, on the other hand, we see her infancy 
gladdened by the smile of Heaven ; and Christ, 
by his Church, taking her into his arms, and 
pouring down upon her the gracious benedic- 
tion of his Father; — her youth nurtured by 
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the teaching of his holy Word, and trained in 
the paths of piety and peace ; her understand- 
ing informed, her affections directed, and her 
early graces ripening to their full maturity. 
As a wife and a mother, we see her re-instated 
in her pristine position, — the companion, the 
friend, and counsellor of her husband, — the 
sharer of his joys, the soother of his sorrows ; 
in every sense his "help-meet" The law of 
kindness is on her tongue, the heart of her 
husband safely trusts in her, and her children 
rise up and call her blessed. 

In her new and elevated character, we see a 
sphere of active usefulness expanding around 
her; we behold her dispensing the blessings 
of love and charity to all who may be drawn 
within her influence: the poor find in her a 
sympathising friend ; the sick and the needy, 
the young and the ignorant, are imder her 
fostering care: she is the harbinger of the 
glad tidings of a Saviour in the darksome 
dungeon of the captive ; and the outcast and 
the miserable listen in wonder and awe to those 
endearing accents which tell of the love which 
He bears to their soids. As she opens to them 
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the Scriptures, and proclaims that even for 
them Christ has died, the ear that hears her 
blesses her, and the eye that beholds her bears 
witness to the holy influence of a Redeemer's 
name.* 

Nor is her charity confined within the nar- 
row precincts of country or of home. She can- 
not rest while any that are near, or that are 
afar off, are still ignorant of the Gospel, and 
strangers to that faith to which she owes all 
her present happiness and all her future hopes. 
She sends forth her sympathies and her prayers 
fbr the hapless daughters of the East ; she 
mourns over the abominations of the heathen ; 
her heart melts in pity over the untold suffer- 
ings of the children of Africa ; ^nd she ceases 
not till her voice, blended with' that of her 
country, has secured protection for the widow 
of the Hindoo, and procured freedom for the 
Slave. 



* Many still recall the deeply interesting and striking 
scene in the prison of Newgate, when its unhappy fe- 
male inmates were gathered around the devoted Eliza- 
beth Fry, and hung upon the magic tones of her voice 
as she spoke to them of the Saviour of sinners. 
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In her domestic relations, how practical are 
the lessons, how deep the wisdom, how sus- 
taining the consolations, which she derives from 
the Word of God I How heartfelt is the con- 
viction which it works in her of the imperative 
need of the renewing and sanctifying graces 
of the Holy Spirit ; and when He has convinced 
her of sin, how full of love and sweetness is the 
view which that Word opens to her of the Re- 
deemer's all-suflScient righteousness I How 
surely does it build her up in His most holy 
faith ; how brightly does it illumine her path of 
duty, lead her in doubts and difficulties, remove 
her fears, sustain her weakness, and, when 
earthly comforts can no longer avail, guide her 
through the valley of death, to the everlasting 
hills of the heavenly Canaan ! 

If such are the blessings which we owe to the 
Gospel — such its openings to our more enlarged 
usefulness, we must, at the same time, bear in 
mind that opportunities are duties, and involvQ 
a corresponding responsibility. Religion is pe- 
culiarly suited to woman: as she derives from it 
her true elevation and her mightiest influence ; 
so does it often condescend to receive its 
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warmest advocacy, its most powerful support, 
through her agency. By her meekness of wis- 
dom she may win many to love religion for her 
sake : her consistent, unobtrusive piety of con- 
duct may confute the infidel, and silence the 
gdnsayer ; while her spotless purity, her un- 
feigned holiness, may allure the wanderer into 
the paths of vh^ue. 

Thus may she prove a beacon-light to glory 
— and, turning many to righteousness, shine 
as the stars for ever and ever ! 



THE END. 



London: 
Printed by A. SpomswoooB, 
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in a far more compact and available form than the original, of the celebrated* Chronological 
Tables' of Dr. Blair. It comprises additions to our own time, and corrections from the most 
recent authorities. The outline of the plan is faithfully preserved and carried ont, with 
every improvement of which it was susceptible." —KxHminer. 

BLOOMFIELD— THE HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 

Bv ThucvdiHes. Newly Translated into English, and accompanied with very copioas 
Notes, Philoloirical and Explanatory, Historical and Geographical. By the Rev. S. T. 
Bloomfield, D.U. F.S.A. 3 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Plates, 21. 6s. boards. 

BLOOMFIELD.— THE HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 

By Thucydides. A New Recension of the Text, with a carefully amended Punctus^on ; and 
copious Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory, almost entirelv originid, bnt partly 
selected and arranged from the best Expositors t accompanied with fall Indexes, both of 
Greek Words and Phrases explained, and matters discTused in the Notes. The whole illus- 
trated by Maps and Plans, mostly taken from actual Surveys. By the Rev. S.T. Bloomfidd. 
D.D.F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 38». cloth. * 

BLOOMFIELD.-THE GREEK TESTAMENT : 

With copious English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. By the Rev. S. T. 
Bloomfield, D.D. F.S.A. 6th Edit, improved. 2 vols. 8vo. with a Map of Palestine, 40f. cloth. 
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BLOOMFIELD.-COLLEGE AND SCHOOL GREEK TESTAMENT; 

With Kiiglish Notes. Br the Rev. S.T. Bloomfield, D.D. Fourth Edition, enlarged 
and improved, accompanied witla a New Map of Syria and Palestine, adapted to tlie 
New Testament and Josepliiu, and an Index of Greek Words and Phrasea explained in 
the Notes. 12mo. lOi. M. cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.— GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE NEW 

TE.STAMENT: especially adapted to the use of Colleges, and the Higher Classes in Public 
Schools; but also intended as a conveufSnt Manual for Biblical Students in general. Bj 
Dr. Blfiomfield. 2d Edition, grealy enlarged, and rtrj considerably improved. ISmo. on 
wider paper. 10«. M. cioth. 

BOVS OWN BOOK (THE) : 

A Complete Kncyclopaedia of all the Diversions, Athletic, Scientific, and Recreative, of Boy- 
hood and Youth. 2l)th Edition. Square l2mo., with many Engravings on Wood, 6«. boards. 

BRANDE.~A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART; 

Comprising the History, Description, and Scientific Principles of every Branch of Human 
Knowledge ; with the Derivation and Definition of all the Terms in treneral use. Edited by 
W. T. Brande, F.R.S.L. and E. ; assisted by Joseph Cauvin, Esq. The various departments 
are by Gentlemen of eminence in each. 1 very thick vol. 8vo. illustrHted by Wood-engrav- 
ings, 31. cloth. 

BRAY (MRS.}-MRS. BRAY*S NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 

Revised and corrected, with a general Preface written by Herself. In 10 Monthly vols. 

foolscap 8vo. 6«. each. Vol.1. "The White Hoods;" with Porlrut of the Author, after 

W. Patteu.— On Uav 1. 
*«* Bach votMme will contain an entire tforh^ at erigtnaHy publiihed in three vol«me$^ 
printed uniformtg with the ** Standard Novels^' with engraved title and frontitpieeej from 
detignt and thetche$ bp the late Thouta$ Stothard, R. A,; C. A. Stothard, P.S.A.; Henrg 
IVarren., Eeq.^ etc. 



BRAY.-THE PHILOSOPHY OF NECESSITY; 

Or, the Law of Consequences aa applicable to Mental, Moral, and Social Science. By Charles 
Bray. 3 vols. 8vo. U«. cloth. 

BREWSTER.~TREATISE ON OPTICS. 

By Sir David Brewster, LL.D. F.K.S. etc. New Edition. Foolscap 8vo. with vignette title, 
and 176 Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 

BUDGE (J.)— THE PRACTICAL MINER'S GUIDE: 

Comprising a Set of Trigonometrical Tables adapted to all the purposes of Oblique or 
Diagonal, Vertical, Horizontal, and Traverse Dialling i with their application to the Dial. 
Exercise of Drifts, Lodes, Slides, Levelling, Inaccessible Distances, Heights, etc. By 
J. Budge. New Edition, 8vo.— /» thepre$$. 

BULL.-THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN, 

In HEALTH and DISEASE. By Thomas Bull, M.D. 2d Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Foolscap 8vo. 7'* cloth. 

BULL-HINTS TO MOTHERS, 

For the Management of Health during the Period of Pregnancy and In the Lying-in Room ; 
with an Exposure of Popular Errors in connexion with those subjects. ByThomas Bull, M.D. 
Physician Accoucheur to the Finsbury Midwifery Institution, etc. etc. 4th Edition, revised 
and considerably enlarged. Foolscap 8vo. 7«> cloth. 

** Excellent guide$, and deierve to be genernltjf known.** 

Johnson's Medico«Chirurgical Review. 
BURDBR -ORIENTAL CUSTOMS, 

Applied to the Illustration of the Sacred Scriptures. By Samuel Burder, A.M. 3d Edition, 
with additions. Foolscap 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth . 

CONTENTS. 



and Beasts— Birds, Insects, and Reptiles- 
Fruit and Wine— Kings and Government- 
War — Punishments — Religion — Time and 
Seasons— Medicine— Funerals, etc. 



Houses and Tents- Marriage-Children-Scr- 
vants— Food and Drink— Dress and Clothing 
— Presents and Visiting — Amusements- 
Books and Letters -Hospitality -Travelling 
—Respect and Honour— Agriculture— Cattle 

BURNS.— THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY: 

Containing the Doctrines, Duties, Admonitions, and Consolations of the Christian Religion. 
By John Burns, M.D. F.R.S. 5th Edition. 12mo. It. boards. 

BURNS —CHRISTIAN FRAGMENTS ; 

Or, Remarks on the Nature, Precepts, and Comforts of Religion. By John Bums, M.D. 
F.R.S. Professor of Sui^ery in the University of Glasgow, author of '*The Principles of 
Christian Philosophy." Foolscap 8vo. 5«. cloth. 

** Flftf'tir^ more or le$$ estended^ * Fragtnent»t* •« pariou$ doctrinal, ernerimental, and 
practical $ub4ect». The author mani/eets thronghont a tound judgment, a cultivated literary 
taite, and, bett of all. a heart deeply impreu^ with the $tlemn realitie$ of religion. Hu 
sentimentt are evangelical, and hit $pirit devout. Some n/ the * Fragments* r^errimg to 
inhering, eichnen, and death, and written, au the author inform* w*, under a recent deep 
ajlietion, are peculiarly spiritual and prq/ltable.^—VfMtchnMa. 
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BURTIN—A TREATISE ON THE KNOWUDCE NECESSARY TO AMAT&JRS 

OF PICTURES. TransUted and abridged from the French of M. Francis XaTier dc BvUn, 
first Stipendiary Member of the Roval Academj of Bnuaels In the Class of Scienees, etc. 
B7 Robert White, Esq. 8vo. with Four Lithogrq[>hie BngraTlngs. 

BUTLER.-SKETCH OF ANCIENT AND MODERN CEOCRAPHY. 

By Samnel Bntler, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Uchfieid and Corentrjr } and formerlj He*4 
Master of Shrewsbury School. New Edition, reriaed by his Sou, 8to. 9s. boards. 

TA« preitnt tdition has been emre/ullf revUed hy tke autkor*$ mm, «Mif suck att»ratl«u$ 
Introduced at cotttinualljf progre$$ii>e dUeoveriet and tke late$t information rendorod MMCt- 
larp. Recent Traveh have been conitantljf eontulted where any doubt or diHeultg toemed to 
require iti and tome additional matter hat been added, both in themnoiemi and madompmrt, 

BUTLER.-ATLAS OF MODERN CEOCRAPHY. 

Br the late Dr. Bntler. New Edition ; consisting of Twenty-three eolovred Maps, from a 
New Set of Plates ; with an Index of all the Names of , Places, referrlnf to th« Latitudes 
and Loni^tudes. sVo. 12«. half-bound. 

BUTLER.-ATLAS OF ANCIENT CEOCRAPHY. 

By the late Dr. Butler. Consisting of Twenty-three coloured Maps t with an Index of all 
the Names of Places, referring to tne Latitudes and Longitudes. New Edition. 8ro. ISt. 
half-bound. 

*«* The above two Atlatet map be had, in One Folume,Ato. S4«. kalf-homnd. 

CALLCOTT.-A SCRIPTURE HERBAL: 

With upwards of 120 Wood Engravings. By Lady Callcott. Square crown 8to. II. 5f . doth. 

** * Mp chief object and aim in writing thit little booh,* commencei the amiable and MeMe 
authoreitf * hat been to induce tkote who read and love God't written Word, to reed and love 
the great unwritten book which he hat everpwkere tpread abroad for our learning.* Tke * chief 
object and aim' of thit piout and gifted woman cnnnot fail in itt object. Indeed^ wo map 
almott to a certainty pronounce for thit labour of her devotional love a tuceett whiek her mott 
Chrittian tanguine withet could not have anticipated for it. The autkoreu hat termed it a 
tmall book, and map kave atjlrtt intended it at tuck; it it gratifying tkat it it atkerwiaetfor 
a tingle page could not be tpared, to redolent it each with the bett of material. It it remmrted 
in the preface that the work wat written while the body wat in a ttate of ill healtk—wkat a 
eontratt mutt tke tpirit kave preiented I May it long direct tke kead and hand to add tktu ia our 
uteful literature.**— StAndtaA. 

CATLOW.- POPULAR CONCHOLOCY; 

Or, the Shell Cabinet Arranged : being an Introduction to the modem System of Concholegy} 
with a sicetch of the Natnru History of the Animals, an account of the Formation of the 
Shells, and a complete DescriptiTe List of the Families and Genera. By Agnes Catlow. 
Foolscap. 8vo. with 312 Woodcuts, I0«. 6tf. cloth. 

** Thit admirable little work it detigned to facilitate tke ttudy of natural ki»torp, daily 
becoming more attractive, not only fi om itt intrintic interett, but alto from itt multiplied 
relationt with geology. It will f umiak the young entomologitt witk an elementary wutnual, 
wkick, tkourk teientyic in itt form, it, by tke limpUcity of itt metkod, and tke familiurity of 
itt ityle, calculated effectually to attitt kim in tke early ttept of kit progrett in thitfatcinating 
l>ur«H<f."— St. James'^s Chronicle. 

CHALENOR.-POETICAL REMAINS OF MARY CHALENOR. 

Fcp.Sro. 4<. cloth. 

CHALENOR. -WALTER CRAY, 

A Ballad, and other Poems ; including the Poetical Remains of Mary Chalenor. Sd Edition, 
with Additions, fcp. 8to. 6«. cloth. 

** At tke timpleand tpontaneout effutiont of a mind apparently filled witk feelingn wkick 
render tkejlretide happy, and untinetured witk affectation or verbiage, tkey may with bene/St 
be received into the * happy hornet of England,* and offered at a gift to the youthful •/ both 
««jre«."— Chambers' Edinburgh Journal. 

C LAYERS.— FOREST LIFE. 

By Mary Clavers, an Actual Settlerj author of «• A New Home, Who'll Follow?** 8 Tols. 
fcap.Sro. 12«. cloth. 

THE COLLECIAN'S CUIDE; 

Or, Recollections of College Days ; setting forth the Advantages and Temptations of a 

University EducaUon. By**** •*•••*, M.A., College, Oxford. Post Svo. 10c. W. 

cloth. 

COLTON— LACON ; OR, MANY THINCS IN FEW WORDS. 

By the Rev. C. C. Colton. New Edition, Svo. 12«. cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 

9th Edition, improved. Foolscap Svo. with 32 Plates, 7'. 6d. cloth } with the Plates colonred. 
12«. cloth. 
The object of tkit work it to enable ckildren and young pertont to acquire a knowledge of 
tke vegetable productiont oftkeir native country, by introducing to tkem, in a familimr 
manner, tkeprindplet of tke Linnaan Syttem of Botany. For tkitpurpote. the arrmngemeni 
of Linnmut it briefly eteplained; a native plant of eack clatt, witk a few emeeptiont, it 
ettamined, and illuttrated by an engraving t and a tkort account it added of tame of the 
principal foreign tpeciet. 
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CONVERSATIONS ON MINERALOGY. 

Witk Plate*, engniTed bj Mr.»nd Mr«.Lowr]r,fromOrlgliialDmrinvi. SdEditlon, enlarged. 
S ToU. ISmo. 14*. cloth. 

COOLEY.-THE WORLD SURVEYED IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY; 

Or, Recent Nmmtives of Scientific and Exploring Ezpeditioni (chieflj undertaken bj com- 
mand of Foreign GoTemmentk). Collected, translated, and, where neceasary, abridged, 
by W. D. Coolej, Esq., author of *' History of Maritime and Inland Discorerj" in the 
Cabinet Crclop«dia, etc. Bfo.—lm the preu$. 

The First Volume of the Series will be '* The Ascent of Mount Ararat" (achtered for the fint 
time), by Professor F. Parrot ; with a Map by Arrowsmith.~To be published tarlf is Mmg. 

COOLEY.-THE HISTORY OF MARITIME AND INLAND DISCOVERY. 

By Vf. D. Cooley, Esq. 3 toIs. foolscap 8to. with Vignette Titles, 18«. cloth. 

COPLAND.— A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE; 

Comprising General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, 
and the Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and to the different Epochs of 
Life, with numerous apprOTed Formulae of the Medicines recommended. By James Copland, 
M.D.. Consulting Phrsician to Queen Charlotte's Lying-in Hospital ; Senior Phyaician to the 
Royal Infirmary tor Children % Member of the Royal College of Physicians, London ; of the 
Medical and Chirurgical Societies of London and Berlin, etc. Vols. 1 and 2, Sre. SI. cloth i 
and Part 9, 4$. 6d. sewed. ••• To be eompletei iH one more Votume. 

COSTELLO (MISS).— THE ROSE GARDEN OF PERSIA. 

By Miss Louisa Stuart Costello, author of *' Specimens of the Early Poetry of France.*' 
*' A Summer amongst the Bocages and the Vines,'* etc. etc. 8to. with Borden printed in 
Gold and Colours.—/* theprett. 

CROCKER'S ELEMENTS OF LAND SURVEYING. 

Fifth Edition, corrected throughout, and considerably improred and modendaed, by 
T. G. Bunt, Land Surveyor, Bristol. To which are added, TABLES OF SIX-FIGURE 
LOGARITHMS, etc., superintended by Richard Farley, of the Nautical Almanac EsUbllsh. 
ment. Post 8to. 12*. cloth. 

*«* The work throughout i$ entirely revUedf and much new matter ha$ keen added t there 
are new ehapten, containing pery full and minute Direetioni relating to the modem 
Practice of Surveying, both with and without the aid of angular in»trument$. The method 
of Plotting B$tate$, and catting or computing their Area$, i$ deucrihed^ etc. etc. The 
chapter on Levelling aUo i$ n^w. 

CROWE.— THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 

From the Earliest Period to the Abdication of Napoleon. By E. E. Crowe, Esq. StoIs. 
foolscap 8to. with Vignette Titles, 18*. cloth. 

DAHLMANN.— HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION. 

By F. C. Dahlmann, late Professor of Historr at the University of Gottiugen. Translated 

from the German, by H. Evans Lloyd. Svo. iO«. 6d. cloth. 
** Profeuor Duhlmann't booh i$, in uhort, arapld$ketch of the whole of what we call the 
Modern Hittory of England, from itt ttart at the Coronation of Henry the Seventh, to it» 
intermediate tettlement at the Coronation of IVUliam the Third. We have no Bnglith «uiw 
mary of the hittory it relates to brief, eompendiout, and impartial. M. Dahlmann it very 
earnett at well at intelligent writer; and the tteady advance of the popular principle in 
England, through an almott uninterrupted march of two eeuturiet, itttartlingly r^ectedin 
hit clear and trantparent relation. Mr. Lloyd* t trantlation it very well executed."— hxnxDintx. 

DAVY (SIR HUMPHRY;.-ELEMENTS of AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 

in a Course of Lectures. By Sir Humphry Davy. With Notes by Dr. John Davy. 
6th Edition. 8vo. with 10 Plates, 16t. cloth. 

Animal Origin i Manures of Mineral Origin, 
or Fossil Manures ; Improvement of Limds 
by Burning ; Experiments on the Nutritive 



Qualities of different Grasses, etc. 



Introduction} The General Powers of Matter 
which Influence Vegetation s the Organiza- 
tion of Plants ; Soils ; Nature and Coustitu* 
tiouof the Atmosphere, and its Influence 
on Vegetables { Mantires of Vegetable and 

DK CUSTrt^E.— RUSSIA. 

By the Marquis De Cnstine. Translated from the French. Sd Edition. 3 vols, post 8vo. 

31«.M. cloth. 
** We are inclined to thinh-and it it a painful reflection- that Mont. De Cuttine't remark- 
able tiolumet contain a more accurate account of the ttate and condition of Ruuia than any 
other work of recent date, without exception. The author hat manifestly penetrated through 
that ttiper^cial glitter andgorgeout array which have blinded the eyet of too many travellers 
to the imperfectiont and d^ectt of thit great empire, and hat thewn it at it really it. To do 
this in the case of Russia requires many and favourable opportunities of observation, con- 
siderable shrewdness, and a courage and determination not easily to be daunted; all which 
Mom. De Cnstine has proved himself to have possessed in an eminent degree; and the re *• ult 
is, a work which those who are desirous to know Russia as it really is, and not as it would fain 
impose itself on the world to be, would do well to consult. We promise our readers equal 
surprise and pleasure from the perusal of his very clever &o«*."— Gentleman's Magaaine. 

DE LA BECHE.-REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORNWALL. DEVON, 

AND WEST SOMERSET. By Henry T. De la Beche, F.R.S. etc., Director of the Ordnance 
Geological Survey. Published by Order of the Lords Commissioners of H. M. Treasory. 
8vo. With Maps, Woodcuts, and 13 large Plates, 14«. cloth. 
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DE MORGAN.— AN ESSAY ON PROBABILITIES, 

And on their Application to Life Contingeucies and insorance Offices. B7 Avf. De Morgan, 
of Trinity CoUeife, Cambridge. Foolscap 8to. witli Vignette Title, 6$. cloth. 

DE 8TRZELECKI (P. E.>-THE PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION OF NEW 
SOUTH WALES AND VAN DIEMAN'S LAND. By P. E. De Stnelecki. 8to. 

In tkepreMt. 
*•* Thin work t$ the re$utt nf five years' pertonal ob$ervatio»i, eoUeeted durimg a jourmey 
of 7000 mUe$ on foot. The author's labours have been noticed In vmrlont Hartiamemtary 
Papers^ and in the last Address of the President of the Oeographieal Society i they mito met 
with the most cordial approbation of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, ^ their Br. Em. 
the Governors t^ir George Oipps and Sir John Pranhlin, and qfthe Colonists them$elv€». 

DOCTOR (THE), ETC. 

6 vols, post 8to. 21. I2s. 6d. cloth. 

** Admirably as the mystery of the * Doctor' has been preserved np to the present momentf 
there is no longer any reason for affecting secresy on the subject. The author is Robert 
Soutbey ; he acknowledged the fact shortly before his last illness to his most eonAdential 
friend, an di.P. of hifrh character. In a private letter from Mrs. Sonthey, dated Pekmary 
27,1843, she not only states the fact, but adds that the greater part of a sirth nolmme had 

fone through the press, and that Sonthey looked forward to the pleaimre of drawing her 
nto it as a contributor; giving her full authority to ajlrm that her husband is the author.** 

Robert Bell, Esq., in The Story Teller. 

DODDRIDGE.— THE FAMILY EXPOSITOR; 

Or, a Paraphrase and Version of the New Testament : with Critical Notes, and a Practical 
Improrement of each Section. By P. Doddridge, D.D. To which is prefixed, a Life of the 
Author, by A. Kippis, D.D. F.R.S. and S.A. New Edition. 4to18. 8to. II. 16«. cloth. 

DONOVAN.— TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY. 

By Michael Donovan, Esq. M.R.I.A. Fourth Edition. Foolscap 8to. with Vignette Title, 
6s. cloth. 

DONOVAN.~A TREATISE ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

By M. Donoran, Esq. MR.I.A., Professor of Chemistry to the Company of Apothecaries in 
Ireland. 3 vols, foolscap 8to. with Vignette Titles, 12«. cloth. 

DOVER.- LIFE OF FREDERICK II. KING OF PRUSSIA. 

By Lord Dover. 2d Edition. 2 rols. 8to. with Portrait, 28«. boards. 

DRUMMOND.— FIRST STEPS TO BOTANY, 

Intended as popular Illustrations of the Science, leading to Its study as a branch of general 
education. By J. L. Drummond, M.D. 4th Edit. 12mo. with numerous Woodcuts, 9(. boards. 

DUNHAM.-THE HISTORY OF THE GERMANIC EMPIRE. 

By Dr. Dunham. S vols, foolscap 8to. with Vignette Titles, 18«. cloth. 
THE HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING THE HISTORY OF POLAND. By Dr. 



THE MIDDLE AGES. Bv Dr. Dunham. 

4 vols, foolscap 8to. with vignette Titles, 

l/.4«. cloth. 
THE HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTU- 
GAL. By Dr. Dunham, fi vols, foolscap 8vo. 

with Vignette Titles, 1/. IO5. cloth. 
THK HISTORY OF SWEDEN, DENM.\RK, 

AND NORWAY. By Dr. Dunham. 3 vols. 

foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18f . cloth. 



Dunham. Foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Title, 

6s. cloth. 
THK LIVES OF THE EARLY WRITERS 

OF GREAT BRITAIN. By Dr. Dunham, 

R. Bell, Esq., etc. Foolscap 8vo. wHh 

Vignette Title, 6s cloth. 
THE LIVES OF BRITISH DRAMATISTS. 

By Dr. Dunham, R. Bell, Esq., etc. 2 vols. 

foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12« cloth. 



DUN LOP (JOHN).— THE HISTORY OF FICTION: 

Beinr a Critical Account of the most celebrated Prose Works of Fiction, ftomthe earliest 
Greek Romances to the Novels of the Present Age. By John Duniop. A new Edition, 
in one vol. medium 8vo. — In the press. 

ELLIOTSON —HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY: 

With which is incorporated much of the Elementary Part of the ^'Institutiones Physiologice*' 
of J. F. Blumenbacn, Professor in the University of Gottingen. By John EUiotson, M.D. 
Cautab. F.R.S. Fifth Edition. 8vo., with numerous Wood-cuts, 21. 2«. cloth. 

THE ENGLISHMAN'S GREEK CONCORDANCE OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT i being an attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Greek and the English Texts ; 
including a Concordance to the Proper Names, with Indexes, Greek- Ensflish and En^ish- 
Greek. 2d Edition, carefully revised, with a new Index, Greek and English. Royal 8vo. 4Sa. 
cloth. 

ENGLISHMAN'S HEBREW AND CHALDEE CONCORDANCE OF 

THE OLD TESTAMENT: beinr an attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Original 
and the English Translations: witn Indexes, a List of the Proper Names aitd their occur- 
rences, etc. etc. 2 vols, royal Svo., 3/ 13j. 6d. cloth ; large paper, 41. 14«. 6<f. 
** The labour bestowed upon this imvortant work has seldom, we should snpmosef keen 
equalled t und we have the fullest conviction, from the merely cursory eratHination me art 
able to give to such a stupendous task, that the result Justifies all the labour, time, and 
money erpended upon it. Indeed, the whole book bears tke most palpable evidence of houett 
carefulness and unwearied diligence — the points of prime worth in a Concordanwt end 
wherever we have dipped into its pages (about 1800>, we have, in every case, had our opinion 
of its neatness, accuracy, and lucid order, confirmed and increased." -AAttrmrj Gazette. 
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FARKY.-A TREATISE ON THE STEAM-ENGINE, 

Hiatorirai, Practical, and Descriptive. Bf John Farey, Engineer. 4to. Ulostrated bj 
nomeroas Woodcnts, and 25 Copper*plates, 5/. 5*. in boards 

FERGU8.-THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

From the DiscoTerr of America to the Election of General Jackson to the Presidencj. Bj th^ 
Her. H. Fergus. 3 toU. foolscap 8to. with Vignette Titles, 12«. cloth. 

FIELD. - POSTHUMOUS EXTRACTS FROM THE VETERINARY 

RECORDS OF THE LATE JOHN FIELD. Edited by his Brother, WiUiam Field, Vete- 
rinary Surgeon, London. 8to. 8«. boards. 

FINCH (JOHN).— NATURAL BOUNDARIES OF EMPIRES ; 

With a New View of Colonization. By John Finch, Esq., Corresponding Member of the 
Literary and Historical Societr of Quebec, and of the Natural History l&cieties of Mon- 
treal, New York, New Brunswick, Delaware, West Point, etc. Foolscap 8to. da. cloth. 

FITZROY (LADY).— SCRIPTURAL CONVERSATIONS BETWEEN 

CHARLES AND HIS MOTHER. By Lady Charles Fitzroy. Foolscap Sro. 4«. 6tf. cloth. 

FORSTER.-STATESMEN OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF ENGLAND. 

With an Introductory Treatise on the Popular Progress in English History. By John Forster, 
Esq. 6 Tois. foolscap 8to. with Original Portraits of Pym, Eliot, Hampden, Cromwell, and an 
Historical Scene after a Picture by Cattermole, 1/. 10«. cloth. 

The Introductory Treatise, intended as an Introduction to the Study of the Great Civil War in 
the Seventeenth Century, separately, price 2». 64. sewed. 

The above 6 vols, form Mr. Forster's Portion of the Lives of Eminent British Statesmen, bv Sir 
James Mackintosh, the Right Hon. T. P. Conrtenay, and John Forster, Esq. 7 vols, foolscap 
8vo. with Vignette Titles, 21. 2«. cloth. 

FOSBROKE.-A TREATISE ON THE ARTS, MANNERS, MANUFAC- 
TURES, and INSTITUTIONS of the GREEKS and ROMANS. By the Rev. T. D. Fosbroke, 
etc. 3 vols, foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12«. cloth. 

OLEIO.— LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT BRITISH MILITARY COM- 
MANDERS. By the Rev. G. R. Gleig. 3 vols, foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 18b. cloth. 

GLENDINNINO — PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE CULTURE OF THE 

PINEAPPLE. By R. Glendinning, Gardener to the Right Hon. Lord RoUe, BictOn. ISmo. 
with Plan of Pinery, 6t. cloth. 

GOLDSMITHS POETICAL WORKS. 

Illustrated with Engravings on Wood, from Desieni bv the Etching Club. Uniform with 
*< Thomson's Seasons." Square crown 8vo. 31«. cloth; Douud in morOcco, by Hayday, 86i 

In thepre$$» 



Square crown 8vo. 31s. cloth ; bound in morOcco, b^ Hayday, 86s. 

GOOD.— THE BOOK OF NATURE. 

A Popular Illustration of the General Lav 

Good, M.D. F.R.S. etc. 3d Edition, corrected. 3 vols, foolscap 8vo. 34«. clotl 



GRAHAM— ENGLISH; OR, THE ART OF COMPOSITION 

explained in a Series of Instructions and Examples. By G. F. Graham. 3d Edition, revised 
and improved. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

GRANT (MRS., OF LAGGAN).- MEMOIR AND CORRESPONDENCE 

of the late Mrs. Grant, of Laugan, author of *' Letters from the Mountains," *' Memoirs of 
an American Lady," etc. Edited by her Son, J . P. Grant, Esq. 3 vols, post 8vo. with 
Portrait, 31s. 6d. cloth. 

GRANT (MRS.)-LETTERS FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 

By Mrs. Grant, of Laggan. A new EUiition. 3 vols, post 8vo.— /n the prenn. 

GRATTAN — THE HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS, 

From the Invasion by the Romans to the Belgian Revolution in 1830. By T. C. Grattan, Esq. 
Foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 6«. cloth. 

GRAY.— FIGURES OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS, 

Selected from various Authors. Etched for the Use of Students. By Maria Emma Gray. 
Vol. 1. 8vo., with 78 plates of Figures, 128. cloth. 

GRAY AND MITCHELL'S ORNITHOLOGY.— THE GENERA OF BIRDS ; 

Comprisiuff their Generic Characters, a Notice of the Habits of each Gtnus, and an exten- 
sive List oT Species, referred to their several Genera. By George Robert Gray, Acad. Imp. 
Georg. Florent. Soc. Corresp. Senior Assistant of the Zoological Department, British 
Museum : and author of the '* List of the Genera of Birds," etc. etc. lUustrated with 350 
imperial 4to. Plates, by David William Mitchell, B.A. 

In coune of publication in Monthly Part$t 10«. M. eaeht «aeh Part eonristing generally of 
Four imperial quarto coloured Platen and Three plain^ and aeeotytanping Letter'Ufeu i 
giving tie Oenerie CharaeterBf short R^marh* on the Habita, and a List of Species of each 
Geuut a$ complete a$ poUible. The uneoloured Platen will contain the Character* of all the 
Qrnrra of the various Sub-familie$t con$i$ting ofnumerout detail* of Headt^ WingSf and Feet, 
a* the cote may require^ for pointing out their dittin^ 
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GREENER.— THE GUN; 

Or, a Treatiie on the rarious DeicriptloDi of Small Fire Arms. Br W. Greener, IiiTentor of 
an Improred Methodof Firing Cannon hj Percosaion, etc. 8vo. with lilnstmtiona, Ifit.bowcda. 



As applied to the use and Construction of Fire Anna. Bf WllUaai Greener, anthor of *'Thc 



GREENER.— SCIENCE OF GUNNERY, 

As applied to the use and Construction of Fire 
Gun/' etc. With numerous Plates, los. cloth. 

GREENWOOD (COL.)— THE TREE-UFTER; 

Or a New Method of Transplanting Trees. Bj Col. Geo. Greenwood. Sro.withaa lUan- 
trative Piate,7<. cloth. 

GUEST.— THE MABINOGION, 

From the Llrfr Coch o Hergest, or Red Book of Hergest, and other ancient Welsh MSS. 
with an English Translation and Notes. Bf Ladj Charlotte Guest. Royal 8vo. 8$. each. 

Part 1.— The Lady of the Fountain. 
Part2.— Perednr Ab Errawc ; a Tale of Chiralxy. 
Part 3.— The Arthurian Romance of Geraint, the Son of Brbin. 
Part 4.— The Romance of Kilhwchand Olwen. 

Part 6.— The Dream of Rhonabwy, and the Tale of Pwyll Prince of Drred. 
Part 6.— Branwen, the Daughter of Llrr : Manawyddan, the Son of Llyr } 
and Math, the Son of Mathonwy. 

GWILT.— AN ENCYCLOP/EDIA OF ARCHITECTURE; 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By Joseph Gwilt, Esq., F.S.A. Illustrated with 
upwards of 1000 EngraTings on Wood, Arom Designs byJ.S. Gwilt. In 1 thick rol. 8to. 
containing nearly 13(N) closely-printed pages. 21. 12«. 64. cloth. 

"Guilt'* Enejfclopttdia rank* high «« a work for profetrional $tudenU^ eontuining the 
mathematie$ of architecture^ with copious detail* upon all the teehuiealUie* of the teiente. 
It i»a work which no prof e$$ed architect or builder ihould be wftileMt."— Westminster Review. 

HALL— NEW GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS OF FIFTY-THREE 

MAPS, on Colnrabier Paper ; with the DiTisions and Boundaries carefnllr coloured. Con* 
struf ted entirely from New Drawings, and engraved by Sidncr Hall. New Edition, thoroarlUy 
revised and corrected ; including all the Alterations rendered necessary by the recent Oflnciu 
Surreys, the New Roads on the Continent, and a careful Comparison witn the anthenticated 
Discoveries published in the latest Voyages and Travels. Folded in half. Nine Gnineaa, half- 
bound in russia ; full size of the Maps, Ten Pounds, half-bound in russia. 

The following Maps have been re-engraved^ from entirely new de^gn* — Iret«md% Samth 
Africa, Turkey in Alia ; the following have been materially improved— Switterlmndf Nmrth 
Italy, South Italy, Egypt, Central Germany, Southern Germany, Greece, Auetrim, ^aiu, 
and Portugal: a new Map of China, corrected from the recent government $mrvey of the coast 
from Canton to Nankin (to which u appended the Province of Canton, en ait enlmrged teaU, 
in a separate compartment) , has since Seen added. 

HALSTED— LIFE AND TIMES OF RICHARD THE THIRD, 

as Duke of Gloucester and King of England i in which all the Charges ag^ust him are care- 
fully investigated and compared with the Statements of the Cotemporary Autlraritiea. By 
Caroline A. Halsted, author of " The Life of Margaret Beaufort." 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait 
from an Original Picture in the possession of the Right Honourable Lord Stafford, never 
before engraved, and other Illustrations, If. lOf. cloth. 

** IFe consider Miss Halstead's work as one of the most interesting and able pieces ofUstory 
which has ever been presented to the world. The research which it manifests is most e*te»sive, 
the arrangement clear and lucid, the style always animated and picturesque. Many new tights 
are thrown on the career of Richard, many new facts elicited, and the injustice of four 
centuries vindicated by this intrepid and indefatigable champion of historical truth.^ 

Metropolitan Magazine. 

HANNAM.-THE ECONOMY OF WASTE MANURES: 

A Treatise on the Nature and Use of Neglected Fertilisers. By John Hannam. Written 
for the Yorkshire Agricultural Society, and published by permission of the Counsel. Fcap. 
8vo. 3«. 6rf . cloth. 

** IFe consider this an invaluable treatise. Ft must prove of incalculable ben^t to that class 
to whom it is chiejiu addressed. By the general reader it wilt likewise be perused with ■• 
eommoii interest, ft is a lucid, practical demonstration from beginning to end. The writer 
is not only entirely master of hit subject, but he has unfolded it in the most seienti/te, mnd, we 
would add, logical manner. He has displayed so marked a precision in his exposition, that 
the dullest capacity may at onceeomprehendhismeaningandthe drift of his argument.**— AHam, 

HAND-BOOK OF TASTE; 

Or, How to Observe Works of Art, especially Cartoons, Pictures, and Statnes. 8d Edition. 
By Fabius Pictor, foolscap 8vo. 3«. boards. 

** We have never met with a compendious treatise on art, and the principles whiek should 
guidg taste in Judging of its productions, that contained more ercellent matter than this 
small unpretending volume. The following rules, and those which precede them, skould he 
well conned over before visiting cMhibitions, and of terwards stitched up with our cataiagme." 

Tait's Magaaino. 
HANSARD— TROUT AND SALMON FISHING IN WALES. 

By G. A. Hansard, 12mo. 6s.6tf. cloth. 
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HARRIS— THE HIGHLANDS OF /ETHIOPIA; 

Being the Account of Eighteen Months' Residence of a British Bmbassr to the Christian 
Court of Shoa. Br Major Sir W. C. HarrU, author of * * Wild Sports in Southern Africa," 
etc. 3d Edition. STois.Sro. withMapand Iliustratious, 3/. 2«.cloth. 

**Sir mUiam HarrU has produced a wth of extraordinary interest and value i a narratioe 
uhieh uili take a permanent plate in the library^ a$ the best authority ever yet given to the 
teorld on alt the subjects to uhieh it relates. It haSt moreovert for present readers^ the charm 
of perfect freshness and novelty. The writer'' s inquiries ettendto the minutest particulars of 
the habittf manners, customs, political and social economy of the people, among uhom he was 
m welcomed vMter.^'— Foreign and Colonial Reriew. 

UAWES (BARBARA).— TALES OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS, 

and Adventures of the Earlr Settlers in America ; from the Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers 

in 1830, to the Time of the Declaration of Independence. Bf Barbara Hawes. FoolscapSro. 

with Frontispiece. 6s. cloth, 

** These tales are adapted to all classes of readers, and give a description of the character 

andmode of life of the North American Indians, with anecdotes of such amongst them as have 

been distinguished for their prowess and their courage, their virtues and their vices. The 

historic facts are drawn from the most unqt$estionable sources ; and, altogether, our emthor 

has produced an interesting little volume, which, combined with its elegant e/rterior, is 

admirably adapted for a present to young people." — Atlas. 

HAWKER.-INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 

In all that relates to Guns and Shooting. Br Lieut. Col. P. Hawker. 9th edition . corrected, 

enlarged, and improved, with Eightj-fire Plates and Woodcuts, bj Adlard and Branston, 

from Drawings by C. Varler, Dielcs, etc. 8to. 31f . cloth. 

*' We have so often spoken favourably of preceding editions of this popular work, that we 

need only notice the opportune publication of the Ninth, which nas iust made its appearance, 

and which brings every branch of sporting, in relation to the field and gun, down to the 

{tresent timet jnvimg interesting notes of whatever has been done in the way of chastge and 
mprovement."-~lAt,onxj Gaxette. 

HAYDON (B. R.)-LECTURES ON PAINTING AND DESIGN, 

DeliTered at the London Institution, the Roral Institution, Albermarle Street, to the 
Unirersitj of Oxford, etc. Bf B. R. Haydon, Historical Painter. With Designs orawn on 
Wood by the author, and Engraved by Edward Erans. Sro. 13«. cloth. 

*' There are few sections of Mr. Havdon's work from which we might not extract some spund 
and effective passages. But we prefer to commend his volume to all who take an interest in 
its subject, with the assurance that it will repay their study o/l(."— Quarterly Review, No. 149. 

HENSLOW. — THE PRINCIPLES OF DESCRIPTIVE AND PHYSIOLO- 
GICAL BOTANY. By J. S. Henslow, M.A. F.L.S. etc. Foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Title, 
and nearly 70 Woodcuts, 6«. cloth. 

HERSCHEL.— A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. 

BySirJohnHerschel. New Edition. Fcap.Svo. Vignette Title, 8«. cloth. 

HERSCHEL. — A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE STUDY OF 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Sir John Herschel. New Edition. Foolscap 8vo. with 
Vignette Title, 6«. cloth. 

HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY: 

With a Glance at Bad Habits. By Ayvyof. ** Manners make the Man.'' 34thEdition, 

revised (with additions) by a Lady of Rank. Foolscap 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

General Observations ; Introductirais— Letters of Introduction— Marriu^e— Dinners— Smoking: 
Snuff— Fashion— Dress— Music— Dancing— Conversation— Advice to Tradespeople— Visiting i 
Visiting Cards-Cards— Tattling— of General Society. 

HINTS ON LIFE: 

Or, How to Rise in Society. By C. B. C. Amiens. Foolscap 8vo. with Frontispiece by 
John Leech. 6s. cloth. 

HOARE.— A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF A NEW METHOD OF 

PLANTING AND MANAGING THE ROOTS OF GRAPE VINES. Bv Clement Hoare, 
author of ** A Treatise on the Cultivation of the Grape Vine on Open Walls." 13mo 6s. cl. 
** We earnestly commend Mr. Hoare's ingenious treatise to the notice not only of the hor- 
ticultural world, but of every one who loves a garden, and desires to see it yield, at m very 
smalt cost, an ample supply of delicious grapes. They will find it full ^instructive details, 
the result of esftensive management, directed by an intelttgent mind, and qf long esfperience.** 

Britannia. 

HOARE— A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE 

GRAPEVINE ON OPEN WALLS. By Clement Hoare. 8d Edition, 8vo. 7«> M. cloth. 

HOBBES..ENGLISH WORKS OF THOMAS HOBBES, 

Of Malmesbnry; now first collected by Sir William Molesworth, Bart. Vol. 10, contain, 
ing the Translation of Homer's Iliad and Odyssey. Svo. lOs. cloth i to nou' subscribers, 13«. 
Nine preceding Volumes have beenpnbllshed of the English and Latin Works. Vols. 8 and 9, 
recently published, comprise the Translation of Thucydldes. 

HOLLAND.— PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION : 

Or, Considerations on the Course of life. Translated from the French of MadameNecker de 
Saussure. By Miss Holland. 8 vols, foolsc^ Svo. 19e. M. cloth. 

•«* Tht Third Volume, forming an mppropriuteeancUssian to thejtrst two, separately, Js.M. 
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HOLLAND.— A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES IN METAL. * 

Br John Holland, Esq. 8 Tols. foolic^ 8ro. with VipietU HUot, mad about 800 WomIcvU, 
18*. cloth. 

HOLLAND.— MEDICAL NOTES AND REFLECTIONS. 

By HcDrr Holland, M.D. F.R.S. etc. Fellow of the Royal CoUegre of Physiciana, Physidan 
Extraordinary to the Queen, and Physician in Ordinary to His Royal HlghneasPrlacc Albert. 
2d Edition. Sro. 18«. eloth. 

HOOKER.— THE BRITISH FLORA. 

In 2 vols. Vol. I. ; comprisiuflf the Phaenogamoua or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns. By Sir 
Wiiliam Jackson Hooker, K.H. LL.D. F.R.A. and L.S. etc. etc. etc. fith Edition, with 
Additions and Corrections ; and 173 Firnres, illustratlTe of the Umbelliferous Plants, the 
Composite Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns. Vol. I. 8to., with 12 Plates, 14«. plniB j with 
the plates coloured, 24«. cloth. 

Vol. II. in Two Parts, comprising the Cnrptogamia and the Fungi, completing tb« British 
Flora, and forming Vol. V., Parts 1 and 2. of Smith's English Flora, 24«. boards. 

HOOKER AND TAYLOR. -MUSCOLOGI A BRITANNICA. 

Contidnlug the Mosses of Great Britain and Ireland, systematically arranged and described ; 
with Plates, illustratire of the character of the Genera and Species By Sir W.J. Hooker 
and T.Taylor, M.D. F.L.S. etc. 2d Edition, 8vo. enlarged, Slt.M. plain; 81. 3«. coloured. 

HORSLEY (BISHOP).— BIBLICAL CRITICISM ON THE FIRST FOUR- 
TEEN HISTORICAL BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT; AND ON THE FIRST 
NINE PROPHETICAL BOOKS. By Samuel Horsley, LL.D. F.R.S. F.A.S. Lord Bishop of 
St. Asaph. Second Edition, containing Translations by the Aathor, nerer befbre published, 
together with copious Indexes. 2 vols. 8vo. 30*. cloth. 

HOWITT (MARY),— THE CHILD'S PICTURE AND VERSE BOOK, 

Commonly called *' Otto Speckter's Fable Book." Translated by Mary Howitt. With French 
and German on corresponding pages, and illustrated with 100 Engrarings on Wood, by 
G. F. Sargent. 2d Edition. Square 12mo. 7*. 6d. boards. 



HOWITT (MARY).— THE 

ANNA : and other Tales 



H FAMILY: TRALINNAN; AXEL AND 

By Fredrika Bremer. Translated by Mary Howitt. 2 vols, post 



8to. with Portrait of the Autnor, 21«. boards 

The NEIGHBOURS. A Story of Everyday 

Life in Sweden. By Fredrika Bremer. 

Translated by Mary Huwitt. 3d Edition, 

revised and corrected. 2 vols, post 8vo. 18«. 
The HOME; or, Family Cares and Family 

Joys. By Fredrika Bremer. Translated by 

Mary Howitt. 2d Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 

21«. 

HOWITT— THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

By William Howitt. Third Edition, corrected and revised. Medium 8vo. with Engravings < 
md Williams, uniform with " Visits to Remarkable Places," 21*. doth. 



Wood by Bewick and 
Life of the Aristocracy. 
Life of the Agricultural Population. 
Picturesque and Moral Features of the Country. 
Strong Attachment of the English to Country 

Life. 



The PRESIDENT'S DAUGHTERS, includ- 
ing NINA. Bv Fredrika Bremer. Translated 
by Mary Howitt. 8 vols, post 8vo. 31«. M. 

A NEW SKETCH OF EVERY-DAY LIFE :- 
A DIARY. Together with STRIFE and 
PEACE. By Fredrika Bremer. Translated 
by Mary Howitt. 2vols.po8t8vo.2U. 



on 



The Forests of England. 

Habits, Amusements, and Condition of the 
People ; in which are introduced Two New 
Chapters, descriptive of the Rural Watering 
Places, and Education of Rural Popolatiou. 



HOWITT— VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 

Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages in Epglisb History and 

New Edition. Medium 8vo. with 40 Illustrations by S. Williams, 



Poetry. By William Howitt 
21«. cloth. 

SECOND SERIES, chiefly in the Counties of DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND, with a 
Stroll along the BORDER. Medium 8vo. with upwards of 40 highly-finished VVoodcaU, from 
Drawings made on the spot for this Work, by Messrs. Carmichael, Richardsons, and Weld 
Taylor, 21«. cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JACK OF THE MILL, 

Commonlv called ** Lord Othmill;'' created, for his eminent services. Baron Waldeek. and 
Knight of Kitcottie ; a Fireside Story. By William Howitt. 2d Edition. 2 vols, foolscap 
8vo. with 46 Illustrations on Wood by G. F. Sargent, 12«. cloth. 

HOWITT— THE RURAL AND SOCIAL LIFE OF GERMANY: 

With Characteristic Sketches of its chief Cities and Scenery. Collected in a General Tour, 
and during a Residence in that Country in the Years 1840-42. By William Howitt, author 
of " The Rural Life of England," etc. Medium 8vo., with above M Illustrations, SI*, cloth. 

**IFe cordially record our conviction of thu value of Mr. Ho«itt'$ volume, and $irongly 
recommend it» early peruMal. It is both instructive and entertnininff and vill he found to 
familiariMC the Englith reader with forms of character and modes of social lift^ vastly differ ' 
ent from anythintc witnessed at A ome."— Eclectic Review. 

HOWITT.— GERMAN EXPERIENCES I 

Addressed to the K.nglish, both Goers Abroad and Stayers at Home. By William Howitt. 
Foolscap 8vo. 7*. id. cloth. 
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HOWITT— WANDERINGS OF A JOURNEYWAN TAILOR, 

through EUROPE and the EAST, darinr the years 1824 to 1840. By P. D. HolthaM, from 
Werdohl iu Westphalia. Translated from the Third German Edition, by WiUiam Howitt. 
author of '* The Rural and Social Life of Germany ,»' etc. Foolscap 8to. with Portrait of 
the Tailor, 6«. cloth. 

HOWITT —THE STUDENT-LIFE OF GERMANY. 

From the Unpublished MS. of Dr. ComeUas. By WiUiam Howitt. 8to. with 24 Wood- 
Engravings, and 7 Steel Plates, 21«. cloth. 

HOWITT- COLONIZATION AND CHRISTIANITY: 

A Popular History of the Treatment of the Natives, in all their Colonies, by the Europeans. 
By William Howitt. Post 8vo. 10«. 6d. cloth. 

HOWITT.— THE BOY'S COUNTRY BOOK: 

Being the real Life of a Country Boy, written by Himself i exhibiting all the Amusements, 
Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children in the Country. Edited by William Howitt, author of 
** The Rural Life of Kngland," etc. 2d Edition. Fcap. 8vo. with 40 Woodcuts, St. cloth. 

**ji capital worktand, toe are tncUned to think, HowltVtheit inany /intf."- Quarterly Review. 

HOWITT (RICHARD).— IMPRESSIONS OF AUSTRALIA FELIX, 

During a Four Years' Residence in that Colony: with particular reference to the Prospects 
of Emigrants. With Notes of a Voya«e round the World, Australian Poems, etc. By 
Richard Howitt. Foolscap 8vo 7«> cloth. 

HUDSON— THE PARENT'S HAND-BOOK; 

Or, Guide to the Choice of Professions, Employments, and Situations ; containing useful 
and practical information on the subject of placing out Young Men, and of obtaining their 
Education with a view to particular occupations. By J. C. Hudson, Esq., author of ** Plain 
Directions for Malting Wills." Fcap. Svo. 5«. cloth. 

HUDSON.-PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 

In Conformity with the Law, and particularly with reference to the Act 7 Wm. IV. and 1 Vict, 
c. 26. To which is added, a clear Exposition of the Law relnting to the Distribution of Per- 
sonal Estate in the case of Intestacy ; with two Forms of Wills, and much useful Information, 
etc. By J. C. Hudson, Esq. 13th Edition, corrected, with Notes of Cases judicially decided 
since tne above Act came into operation. Fcap. Svo. 2«. 6if. 

HUDSON.-THE EXECUTOR'S GUIDE. 

By J. C. Hudson, Esq., of the Legacy Duty Office, London t author of *« Plain Directions 
for Mailing Wills," aud "The Parent's Hand-Book." 4th Edition. Foolscap 8vo.5«. cloth. 
%* The above two vorki may be had in One »olmtHe,priee7t' cloth. 

HUMPHREYS.— THE ILLUMINATED BOOKS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

A History of Illuminated Books from the IVth to the XVIIth Century. By Henry Noel 
Humphreys. Illustrated by a Series of Specimens, consisting of an entire Page, of the 
exact size of the Original, from the most celebrated and splendid MSS. in the Imperial and 
Ruyal Libraries of Vienna, Moscow, Paris, Naples, Copenhagen, and Madrid;— from the 
Vatican, Escurial, Ambrosian, and otiier great Libraries of the Continent ;— and from the 
rich Public, Collegiate, and Private Libraries of Great Britain ) superbly printed in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours. 

In course of publication, in Parts. Parts land 2, each contidningThree Plates, with Descrip- 
tions, Imperial Quarto, splendidly printed, in gold, silver, and colours, in imitation of the 
originals, as accurate as can be produced by mechanical means, price 12f . 

Large Paper, on Half Imperial (21^ in. by 16) , to prevent foldinpr the large Plates, 21«. 
Six Parts to form a Volume, Four Volumes completing the work. 

** We have $een some tpeeimena of a propoted work by Mr. Hmnphreyi, on Illuminated MSS. 
which have turpriied n$ by the aeeuraey of their eMeeution^ and the effect produced by merely 
mechanical mtfairf."— Quarterly Review. 

HUNT.- RESEARCHES ON LIGHT: 

An Examination of all the Phenomena connected with the Chemical and Molecular Changes 
produced by the Influence of the Solar Rays ; embraciug all the known Photographic Pro- 
cesses, and new Discoveries in the Art. By Robert Hunt, Secretary of the Royal Cornwall 
Polytechnic Society. Svo. with Plate and Woodcuts, 10«. 6ff. cloth. 

**A/r. MunVt reputation it »o veil ettalUihcd, that we nred only mention ht$ pleating 
volume to secure it a favourable reception from the philotuphicat public.^' 

Jameson's New Edinburgh PhilosophicalJoumal. 

ILLUMINATED CALENDAR (THE).-THE ILLUMINATED CALENDAR 
and HOME DIARY for 1845; copied from the Manuscriptof the Hours of Anne of Brittany, 
arranged as an Almanac and Diary. Enriched with Twelve large Designs, one appropriate to 
each Month, illustrative of Manners and Customs of the Fifteenth Century, with a Title* 
page, ornamented vrith Fruits on a Gold Ground : the'whole copied from the Kalendar in 
'*Tbe Hours of Anne of Brittany," carefully coloured by hand, and enriched with Gold ; 
also, Tweuty-four Oruamentnl Borders, composed of Natural Flowers, from the same MSS. 
The Borders printed in Gold and Colours, by Owen Jones. Imperial Svo. 42«. bound in 
an appropriate ornamental cover. 

** A work that willjlnd its way into the boudoir o/ every lady of taste, and the library of 
every lover of virti.'— Morning Post. 

** In the production of thU splendid volume y the publishers have distanced all competitors 
in rivaling the gorgeouineu of illuminated missals."— Spectsttor. 
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JACKSON —PICTORIAL FLORA: 

Or, British Botany Delineated, in 1600 UthompUe Drawings of all the Speeiei of ¥l««eriBf 
Plants indiffenons to Great Britain ; iUnstraUng the deicriptlTe worlii on English Botaar of 
Hooker, Llndley, Smith, etc. By Miss Jackson. 8ro. 15«. cloth. 

JAMES.-A HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE, 

and of rarions Events connected therewith, which occurred dnrlng the Reign of Edward III. 
King of England. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 2d Edition. Srols. fooucap Sro.iHth Map, 16*. d. 

JAMES.-LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT FOREIGN STATESMEN. 

Bj G. P. R. James. Esq., and E. E. Crowe, Esq. ( rols.fooUeap 8vo. with Vignette Titles. 
80«. cloth. 



LORD JEFFREY.— CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

By Francis Jeffrey, now one of the Judges in the Coort of Session in Scotland. 4 rols. 8ro. 
48f . cloth. 

JOHNSON.-THE FARMER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 

And DICTIONARY of RURAL AFFAIRS: emhracing all the recent Discorerlee In Agri- 
cultural Chemistry; adapted to the comprehension of unscientific Readers. By Cuthbert 
W. Johnson, Esq., F.R.S. Barrister-at-Law, Corresponding Member of the /^rienltural 
Society of KSnigaberg, and of the Maryland Horticultural Society, Author of sererml of the 
Prize Essays of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, and other Agricultural Works ; 
Editor of the ** Farmer's Almanack," etc. 1 thick toI. 8to. illustrated by Wood Engravings 
of the best and most improved Agricultural Implements. 2J. lOs. cloth. 

KANE. -THE INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES OF IRELAND. 

By Robert Kane, M.D. Secretary to the Council of the Roval Irish Acadenqr, Professor of 
Natural Philosophy to the Royal Dublin Society, and of Chemistry to the Apothecaries' 
Hall of Ireland. 2d Edition. Post 8vo.7« cloth. 

'* Proff$$or Katie's volume on the * Induttrinl Reaouree$ of Ireland* eontalm m matterif 
vltfw of the phfiical materials upon which Irish industry might work. The fuel ^ the water- 
power f the minerals^ the composition and capabilities of the soil, the nature and loealitp of 
manures, and the means of internal communication existing in the country , are suecesHvelf 
taken up* analpsed, and laid before the reader, in their seient\/le a* well a$ their praetieal 
bearings. —Horning Chronicle. 

KANE.-ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY; 

Including the most Recent Discoveries and Applications of the Science to Medidue and 
Pharmacy, and to the Arts. By Robert Kane, M.D. M.R.I. A. Prof esaor of Natural Philosophy 
to the Royal Dublin Society. 8vo. with 236 Woodcuts, 24«. cloth. 

KATER AND LARDNER.— A TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 

By Captain Kater and Dr. Lardner. New Edition. Foolscap 8vo. Vignette Title, and 
19 Plates, comprising 224 distinct figures, 6s. cloth. 

KEIGHTLEY.-OUTLINES OF HISTORY, 

From the Earliest Period. By Thomas Keightley, Esq. New Edition, corrected and con* 
siderably improved. Foolscap 8vo., 6«. cloth i or 6s. 6d. bound. 

KIRBY AND SPENCE.— AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY: 

Or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects: comprising an account of noxious and 
useful insects, of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, Societies, Motions, 
Noises, Hybernation, Instinct, etc. By W. Kirby, M.A. F.R.S. & L.S. Rector of Barham ; 
and W. Spence, Esq., F.R.8. &L.S. 6th Edition, corrected and considerably enlanred. 
2 vols. 8to. 1/. lis. 6rf. cloth. ' * 

The first two volumes of the ** Introduction to Entomologp** are now published ms a 
separate work, distinct from the third and fourth volumes, and, though much enlarged, 
at a considerable reduction of price, in order that the numerous class of readers who con/Sne 
their studp of insects to that of their manners and economy, need not be burthened with the 
cost of the technical portion of the worh relating to their anatomy, phpsiologp^ett. 

KNAPP.— GRAMINA BRITANNICA; 

Or, Representations of the British Grasses : with Remarks and occasional Descriptioae. By 
I. L. Knapp, Esq. F.L.S. & A.S. 2d Edition. 4to. with 118 Plates, beantifttllr coloured, 
8f. 16«. boards. 

** Most of the persons interested In the art of distinguishing grasses are country gentlemen 




know correctly, because of their various uses and qualities, fVith ifr. Knapp's book before 
him, no one can have the least dijicutty in making himse^ master of the subject." 

Gardeners' Chronicle. 
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LAING.— THE CHRONICLE OF THE KINGS OF NORWAY, 

From the Earliest Period of the History of the Northern Sea Kiiiua to the Middle of the 
Twelfth Century, commonly called the HeimskrinGfla. Translated from the Icelandic of 
Snorro Sturleson, with Notes, and a Preliminary Discourse, by Samuel Laing, author of 
** Notes of aTraveller/'etc. 3 vols. 8to. 36«. cloth. 

** It U long since vtthave met with a work $o ipirited, and $o amusing, and at the same 
time affording sueh valuable information respeetintf a race to tehom tee are so largely 
indebted^ as this venerable Chronicle of Snorro Sturleson." — Eclectic Reyiew. 

LAING.— A TOUR IN SWEDEN 

In 1838; comprising Observations on the Moral, Political,and Economical State of the Swedish 
Nation. By Samuel Laing, Esq. 8to. 12s. cloth. 

LAING.— NOTES OF A TRAVELLER 

On the Social and Political State of France, Prussia, Switzerland, Italy, and other parts of 
Europe, during the present Century. By Samuel Laing, Esq. 2d Edition. 8to. 16s. cloth. 

LAING.— JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN NORWAY 

During the years 1S54, 1835, and 1336 ; made with a view to innuire into the Rural and Political 
Economy of that Country, and the Condition of its Inhabitants. By Samuel Lainff, Esq. 
2d Edition. 8to. 14s. cloth. 

LARDNER'8 CABINET CYCLOP/EDIA ; 

ComprisiDg a Seiies of Oi']2-in<U VVorlcs on History, Biosraphy, Literature, the Sciences, Arts, 
and Manu^ctures. Conducied and edited by Dr. Lardner. 

The Series complete in One Hundred and Thirty-three Volumes, 39/. 18«. (One Volume 
remains to be published.) The Works separate, 6«. per rolnme. 

** In the completeness of its treatises the Cabinet Cyclopedia it unrivalled t and now that 
the whole plan is carried out, it exhibits an ejetensive body of available knowledge, such as 
this orno othereountrf has everyet presented in a popular and convenient form."— BtiUmnUL. 

LARDNER.— A TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC. 

By Dr. Lardner, LL.D. F.R.S. Foolscap 8to. with Vignette Title, 6«. cloth. 

LARDNER AND WALKER.— A MANUAL ON ELECTRICITY, MAG- 
NETISM, and METEOROLOGY. By Dr. Lardner, LL.D. F.R.S., and C. V. Wallcer, 
Secretary of the Electrical Society. 2 vols, foolscap 8to., with Vignette Titles, 12s. cloth. 

LARDNER.— A TREATISE ON GEOMETRY, 

Audits Appltcp; ion to the Arts. By Dr. Lardner. Foolscap Sto* with Vignette Title, and 
upwards of 20U figures, 6«. cloth. 

LARDNER.— A TREATISE ON HEAT. 

By Dr. Lardner, LL.D. etc. Fcap. 8ro. with Vignette Title and Woodcuts, 6«. doth. 

LARDNER.— A TREATISE ON HYDROSTATICS AND PNEUMATICS. 

By Dr. Lardner. New Edition. Foolscap 8to. 6«. cloth. 

LECTURES ON POLARISED LIGHT, 

Delivered by Dr. Pereira, before the Pbarmacentical Society, and in the Medical Schofbl of 
the London Hospital. 8ro. illustrated by above 50 Woodcuts, 5«. 64. cloth. 

L. E. L.— THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON. 

New Edition, 4 vols, foolscap 8vo. with Illustrations by Howard, etc.28#. cloth; or bound 
in morocco, with gilt edges, 2/. 4f . 

The following Works separately: — 
The IMPROVISATRICE - - 10s. 6d. 1 The GOLDEN VIOLET - - - lOf. 6d. 
The VENETIAN BRACELET 10«.6<f. | The TROUBADOUR • • • -I0s.6d. 

LEE— TAXIDERMY; 

Or, the Art of Collecting, Preparing, and Mountinff Objects of Natural History. For the nse 
of Museums and Travellers. ByMrs. R.Ijce (formerly Mrs. T. E. Bowdicb), author of 
*< Memoirs of Cuvier," etc. 6th Edition, improved, with an account of a Visit to Walton 
Hall, and Mr. Watertuu's method of Preserving Animals. Fcap. 8vo. with Wood Engravings, 
7s. cloth. 

LEE.-ELEMENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

For the Use of Schools and Young Persons: comprising the Principles of Classification, 
interspersed with amusing and instructive original Accounts of the most remarkable Animals. 
ByMrs. R.Lee (formerly Mis.T. E. Buwdicb), author of "Taxidermy," ** Memoirs of 
Cuvier," etc. l^o. with 56 Woodcuts, 7*.6<(. bound. 

LEFEVRE (SIR GEORGE).— AN APOLOGY FOR THE NERVES; 

Or, their Importance and Influence in Health and Disease. By Sir Georre Lefevre, M.D. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, late Physician to the British Embassy at the 
Court of St. Petersbnrgh, etc. ; author of " The Life of a Travelling Physician," *' Thermal 
Comfort," etc. Post 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

LESLIE (C. R.)— MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF JOHN CONSTABLE, 
ESQ., R.A. Composed chiefly of bis I^etters. By C. R. Leslie, R.A. 
Second Edition, with further Extracts from his Correspondence. 4to., with a new Portrait^ ^ 
from a Picture by Mr. Leslie.—/* the press, ^ 
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18 CATALOGUE OF NEW WORKS 

LIFE OF A TRAVELLING PHYSICIAN, 

From hii first Introduction to Practice ; InciudiDg Twenty Years' Wanderinn thrfraghont 
the greater part of Europe. 3 vols, post 8to. with coloured FroadspieceB, Sl«. M. cloth. 

LINDLEY.— INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 

By Prof.J. Undlev, Pli.D. F.R.S. L.S. etc. 3d Edition (1839),. witli Corrections and consider- 
able Additions, 8ro. witli Six Plates and numerous Woodcuts, 18a. cloth. 

LINDLEY.— FLORA MEDICA ; 

A Botanical Account of all the most important Plants used in Medicine, in different Parts of 
the World. By John Ldndley, Ph.D. F.R.S. etc. 8to. 18«. cloth. 

LINDLEY.— A SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH FLORA, 

Arranged according to the Natural Orders. By Professor John Lindley, Ph. D., F.R.S., etc- 
Third edition, with numerous Additions, Corrections, and ImproTenents. ISmo. lOa. fid. 
elotb. 

LINDLEY.— THE THEORY OF HORTICULTURE; 

Or, an Attempt to Explain the Principal Operations of Gardening upon Physiological Prin- 
ciples. By John Lindley, Ph.D. F.R.S. 8to. with Illustrations on Wood, 12*. cloth. 

Thl$ book iivritten in the hope of providing the intelligent gardener^ and the ecienti/te 
amateur, correctly, with the rationatia of the more important operationt o/ Hortieultmre ; 
and the author hai endeavoured to present to hi$ readers an intelligible explanation^ founded 
upon well ascertained farti, which thejf can judge of bg their own means of observation, of 
the general nature of vegetable actions, and of the causes which, while they control the 
powers of life in plants, are capable of being regulated by themselves. The possession of 
such knowledge will necessarily teach them how to improve their methods of cultivation, and 
leadthem to the discovery of new and better modes, 

LINDLEY.— GUIDE TO THE ORCHARD AND KITCHEN GARDEN; 

Or, an Account of the most valuable Fruits and Vegetables cultivated in Great Britain : with 
Kalendars of the Work required in the Orchard and Kitchen Garden during every month in 
the Year. By George Undley, C.M.H.S. Edited by Professor Lindley. Svo. 16«. b4»anU. 

LLOYD.— A TREATISE ON LIGHT AND VISION. 

By the Rev. H.Lloyd, M.A., Fellow of Trln. Coll. Dublin. Svo. 5«. boards. 

LORIMER.-LETTERS TO A YOUNG MASTER MARINER, 

On some Subjects connected with his Calling. By Charles Lorimer. Sd edition. 12mo. 
with an Appendix, 6s. 6d. cloth. 

LOUDON (MRS.)— THE LADY'S COUNTRY COMPANION; 

Or, How to Enjoy a Country Life Ral' _ .- - . 

Ladies," etc. Foolscap 8vo., with an 



Or, How to Enjoy a Country Life Rationally. By Mrs. T<oudon, author of "Gardening for 
~ Engraving on Steel, and Illustrations on Wood. 
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LOUDON (J. C.)— SELF INSTRUCTION 

For Young Gardeners, Foresters, Buliffs, Land Stewards, and Farmers ; in Arithmede, 
Book-keeping, Geometry, Mensuration, Practical Trigonometry, Mechanics, Land-Survcy- 
ing. Leveling, Plannine and Mapping, Architectural Drawing, and Isometrlcal Projection 
and Perspective ; with Examples shewing their applications to Horticultural and Agricul- 
tural Purposes. By the late J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. H.S, etc. With a Portrait of Bir. Loudon, 
and a Memoir by Mrs. London. 8vo.-/n the press. 

LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOP>EDIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS; 

Beinffthe "Arboretum etFruticetum Britannicum" abridged: contidning the Hardy Trees 
and Shrubs of Great Britain, Native and Foreign, scientifically and populariy dewrlbed : 
with their Propagation, Culture, and Uses in the Arts ; and with Engravings of nearly all the 
Species. For the use of Nurserymen, Gardeners, and Foresters. ByJ.C. Loudon, F.L.S. etc. 
1 large vol. Svo. with upwards of 2000 Engravings on Wood, S/. Ids. cloth. 

The Original Work may be had in 8 vols. Svo. with abore 400 Svo. Plates of Trees, and upwards 
of 25(W Woodeuts, 10/. cloth. 

LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF GARDENING; 

Presenting in one systematic view, the History and Present State of Gardening In all Coua> 
tries, and its Theory and Practice in Great Britain: with the Management of the Kitchen 
Garden, the Flower Garden, Laying-out Grounds, etc. By J. C. London, F.L.S. etc. A new 
Edition, enlarged and much improved. 1 large vol. Svo. with nearly 1000 Engravings on 
Wood, 2/. 10*. cloth. 

LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF AGRICULTURE; 

Comprising the Theory and Practice of the Valuation, Transfer, Laying-out, Improvement, 
and Management of Landed Property, and of the cultivation and economy of the Animal and 
Vegetable productions of Agriculture, including all the latest improvements i a general 
History oi Agriculture in all countnes; a Statistical view of its present state, with 
suggestions for its future progress in the British Isles { and Supplements, bringing down 
the work to the year 1844. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.G.Z. and H.S. etc. Fifth Edition. Svo. illus- 
trated with upwards of 1100 Engravings on Wood, by Branston. 2/. 10*. cloth. 

The Supplement, bringing down Improvements In the art of Field-Cultare from 18S1 to 1844 
ijiclosive, comprising all the previous Supplements, and illustrated with 66 EngraTinga on 
Wood, nuLj be bad separately ^ 5i. sewed. 
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LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PLANTS; 

Including all the Plants which are now found in, or have been introduced into, Great Britain ) 
giTing their Natural Hiatory, aLcompanied by such Descriptions, Engraved Figures, and 
Elementary Details, as may enable a oeginner, who is a mere English reader, to discorer the 
name of every Plant which he may find In flower, and acquire all the information respecting 
it which is useful and interesting. The Specific Characters by an Eminent Botanist ; the 
Drawings by J. D. C. Sowerby. F.L.S. A new Edition (1841)« with a new Supplement, cem> 
prising every desirable particular respecting all the Plants originated in, or introduced into, 
Britain between the first pubUcation of the work, in 1839, and JanuanrlMO: with a new 
General Index to the whole work. Edited by J. C. Loudon, prepared by W. H. Baxter, inn., 
■ • • - - - - -' ~ ("pi <-..-. 



and revised by George Don , F.L.8. ; and SOU new Figures of Plants, on Wood, from Drawings 
br J. D. C. Sowerby, F.L.S. 1 very large vol. 8vo. with nearly 10,000 Wood Engravings, 
St. 13«. 64. eloth. 

*«* The last Supplement, ffparafr/jr, 8vo. 15f. cloth. 

LOUDON.— AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND VILLA 

ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE. Containing Designs for Cottages, Villas, Farm 
Houses, Fmrmerles, Country Inns, Public Houses, Parochial Schools, etc. ; with the requisite 
Fitttutf^s-up, Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate Offices. Gardens, nnd Garden Scenery: 
each Design accompanied by Analytical and Critical Remarks illustrative of the Principles 
of Architectural Science and Taste on which it is composed, and General Estimates of the 
Expense. By J. C.Loudon, F.L.S. etc. New Edition, corrected, with a Supplement contain- 
ing 160 additionalpages of letter>press, and nearly 300 new engravings. 1 very thick vol. 8vo. 
with more than 2000 Engravings on Wood, 63«. cloth. 

** The late Mr. London ka$ the merit of having c«nveged more information npon arehi' 
tecture in a popular ttfle, at adapted for general readen^ than wat ever attempted before^ 
or than hoe been actomplithed lince . nil Sncfclopmdia oj Cottage and Village Architecture 
ii indiipentable to the Hbrarjf of all non-profeuional readen who maf at $ome time of their 
life propose to build a cottage or eo«Nfr|r-Ao««e."— Westminster Review. 

*,* The Supplement, «c^arafe/|r,8vo.7«> 6d. sewed. 

LOUDON.-HORTUS BRITANNICUS: 

A CaUlotfue of all the Plants indigenous to or introduced into Britain. The 3d Edition 
(1832), with a New Supplement, prepared, under the direction of J. C. London, by W. H. 
Baxter, and revised by George Don, F.L.S. 8vo. Sl$.6d. cloth. 

The Supplement se/iarafffly, Svo. 2«.6<f. sewed. 
The later Supplement teparatelf^ 8vo. 8s. sewed. 

LOUDON.— THE SUBURBAN GARDENER AND VILLA COMPANION: 

Comprising the Choice of a Villa or Suburban Residence, or of a situation on which to form 
one ; the Arrangement and Furnishing of the House ; and the Unring-out, Planting, and 
general Management of the Garden and Grounds ; the whole adapted for Grounds from one 

fierch to fiftv acres and upwards in extent ; intended for the instruction of those who know 
ittie of Gardening or Rural Affairs, and more particularly for the use of Ladies. ByJ. C. 
Loudon, F.L.S., etc. 8vo. with above 900 Wood Engravings, 20s. cloth. 
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LOUDON.-HORTUS UCNOSUS LONCINENSIS; 

Or. a Catalogue of all the Ligneous Plants cultivated in the neighbourhood of London. T 
which are added their usual Prices in Nurseries. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. etc. 8vo. 7$. M. 

LOW.-ON LANDED PROPERTY, AND THE MANAGEMENT OF ESTATES; 

Comprehending the Relations between Landlord and Tenant, and the Principles and Forms 
of Leases; of Farm buildings. Enclosures, Drains, Embankments, Roads, sind other Rural 
Works, Minerals, and Wouds. By David Low, Esq. F.R.S.E. etc., author of *' ElemenU 
of Practical Agriculture,*' etc. 8vo. with numerous Engravings, 21«. cloth. 

*• In thh solid volume Prof. Lout has collected every thing applicable to the important 
interests at stahe on the enlightened cultivation of tlte British soils and has given ample 
instructions on the matters in relation to the great end he has principallp in view. Resem- 
bling the late Mr. Loudon in the singular accuracy of his details^ he has upon such data 
founded a code of illustration^ whieh^ once carefully perused^ it will indeed be wonderful if 
it does not lead to extensive results, and teach all concerned in the management of landed 

1 property to enlarge and erpand the agricultural resources of the country, and signally 
mprove the condition of landlord, tenant, and proprietor throughout the landJ" 

Literary Gaxette. 

LOW. — THE BREEDS OF THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN described. By David Low, Esq. F.R.S.E., Professor of Agriculture in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh ; Member of the Ro\al Academy of Agriculture of Sweden ; Corresponding 
Member of the Conseil Royal d'Agriculture de France, of the Soci<t< Royal et Centrale, 
etc. etc. The Plates from drawings by W. Nicholson, R.S.A., reduced from a Series of Oil 
Paintings, executed for the Agricultural Museum of the University of Edinburgh bv W. Shiels, 
R.8.A. In 3 vols, atlas quarto, with 66 plates of Animals, beautifully coloured after Nature , 
16/. 16s. half«boand in morocco. 

Or in four separate portions, as follow t— 
The OX. 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 23 Plates, The HORSE. 1 vol. atlas quarto, vrith 8 Plates, 

price 6i. 16s. 64. half-bound morocco. price 8f. half-bound morocco. 

The HHEEP. 1 vol. atlas quarto, with 81 The HOG. 1vol. atlas quarto, with 6 Plate%.. 

Plates, price 6f . 16*. 6ff . half-bound morocco. price 2l.i». \j»!A-'^vwia mmoc^co. 
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LOW.— CLEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE; 

HACAULAY. -CRITICAL AND HBTORICAL ESSAYS CONTRIBUTED TC 
MACAULAY.-LAYS OF ANCKNT ROME. 
MACKENZIE.— THE PHVSIOLOCY OF VISION. 



r SIR Th40MAS MORE, 



MACKINTOSH'S (BIR JAMEB) MISCELLANEOUS WORKS: 

MACKINTOSH. ETC.— T>« HISTORY OF ENCLAW. 

M-CDLLOCH,— A DCTKJNARYj CEOCRAPHICAL.^ S^TTSTCAL, AW 
BrJ-B.M'CiUDCh,EH' >IMckTabAii.lUaiiiuM>IUililiUqel~pqiuii<HQi,<l.cl(iit. 
" Wj«i1w<«f ln ft Tip W tM mi MctlMrT if'T4t m lit nijnti nfirTcd It \a lUIUIr 
h (nb unrlitar. AHuMlAlltiarMwanlc mens Kit' >lii4<>f.i>*iuil»>lrl>iicW 
htn&t If IUWil,»**taiifti{fUtant Milt frftirntlttUi^mlrt m rnaim m l n tlt^. 

M-CULLOCH.— A DICTIONARY. PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL, AM) 

I Terr Itlc'll II^' Bm., Uloiumnd >i<b U>pi ud PliDl, GfLCloiki cnUl HroBrVtlU' 
bsind In KuiiK 'lib lliiblD buk 

tttm irlMgit iMIi pint ill ikit iHTk, ^rr p 1 >,/ liUrat-Te . , 

Crmrtrtl^tli ttl^rtltiH tMimiu I i XrVfpir«t'i 

iuMtbu fUafn trui*' if <^ "'i '!•> Tt' ntii 

mmai.^,,\tSSil, and M(if«r/^». .,r'c'ta'.oiili|nLl^mrl,'™*ffi( iji/iiM 
frpmtit^rrmBlqffm^Bmm/fkehrttwriintttHirlltntJitHmgli^tmitri'UttmwmvttHlm' 
■Oh tiH i^nlhailr'>.^ii4 lilr riMn-t fa (f ■WIW •jipNtrirt (• .n UrBaS^rau 

irll^^pti! lir T'!^ Si'lrnhHTSSS^l^aia'''' em'r'il%rr •• »"l7™ta/t,'^ » 
riiau.1 miiiWn • tlliniliiT.ti •■•^I*' ijwlij"""" ■•'""■"fill Inl.i.Kfr I. 

irCnLLOCH.— A TREATlSC^ONjJIJE PFMMCffLES^AIffi PRACTICAL 
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MALTE-BRUN.— A SYSTEM OF UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, 

Founded on the Works of Malte-Brun and Balbi, embracing: an Historical Sketch of the 
Progress of Geographical DlacOTery, the Principles of Mathematical aud Physical Geography, 
and a complete Description, from the most recent doarces, of the Political and Social Condition 
of all the Countries in the World ; with numerous Statistical Tables, and an Alphabetical 
Index of 12.000 Names. 8to. 30a. cloth. 
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MARCET (MRS.) -CONVERSATIONS ON THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

For the Use of Children. By Mrs. Marcet* author of '* CouTersationa on Chemistry," etc. 
2d Edition. 18mo. 6«. cloth. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY; 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly Explained and Illustrated by Experi- 
ments. 14th Edition, enlarged aud corrected. 2 toIs. foolscap 8vo. 14«. cloth. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY ; 

In which the Elements of that Sciecne are familiarly explained, and adapted to the eompre- 
hension of Young Persons. 10th Edition, enlarged and corrected by the Author. Fcap. 8to. 
with 23 Plates, lOf . 64. cloth. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY; 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained. 7th Edition, revised aud 
enlarged. Foolsc^ Sto. 7*' 6d. cloth. 

MARCET. -CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY; 

Comprehending the Elements of Botany, with their application to Agriculture. 8d Edition. 
Foolscap 8ro. with Four Plates, 9s. cloth. 

MARCET— CONVERSATIONS FOR CHILDREN 5 

On Land and Water. 2d Edition revised and corrected. Foolscap Sro.^with coloured Maps, 
shewing the comparative Altitude of Mountains, 6$. 6d. cloth. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON LANGUAGE, 

For Children. By Mrs. Marcet, author of ** Mary's Grammar," etc. 18mo.4«.M. cloth. 

** In the$e Conversations Mrs. Marcet travels over a great deal of ground with her wonted 
skill in adapting knowledge to the capacitu of the young. The nature of articulate sonnds, 
and the oi^ans of speech^ the histornf of mankind to indicate the formation of different 
languages, the manner in which English has been indebted to LatiUf the probable or possible 
origin of lemguaget and the use of cognomens and namesp are all familiarly displayed in this 
instructive little vo/umff."— Spectator. 

MARCET— THE GAME OF GRAMMAR, 

With a Book of Conversations, shewing the Rules of the Game, and affording Examples of 
the manner of playing at it. In a varnished box, or done up as a post 8vo. volume, 8f. 

MARCET. -WILLY'S GRAMMAR; 

Interspersed with Stories, and intended for the Use of Boys. By Mrs. Marcet, author of 
*' Mary's Grammar," etc. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth . 

** A sound and simple work for the earliest a^M.**— Quarterly Review. 

MARCET.-LESSONS ON ANIMALS, VEGETABLES, AND MMERALS. 
By Mrs. Marcet, author of " Conversations on Chemistry," etc. 12mo. 24. cloth. 

** One of Mrs. Marcefs carefully written books of instruetioUf in which no/ura/ history i$ 
made pleasant and intelligible for the jroun^."— Atnennum. 

MARRIAGE GIFT. 

By a Mother. A Legacy to her Children. Post 8vo. 5«. cloth, gilt edges. 

MARX AND WILLIS.— ON THE DECREASE OF DISEASE EFFECTED BY 
THE PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. By C F. H. Marx, M.D. Professor of Medicine in 
the University of Gottingcn, etc.; and R.Willis, M.D. Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians, etc. Foolscap 8vo. 4s. cloth. 

'* This little treatise^ although evidently designed for professional perusal^ is perfectly 
intelligible to the educated reader ; and right glad shall we be to see it emtensively circulated 
out Of the profession ; it is a work which does such credit to the hearts and the heads of its 
authors.*'— LsMcet. 

MARRYAT.— THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 

Written for Young People. By Captain Marryatt. C.B. author of ** Peter Simple," 
** Masterman Ready,'* etc. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo. 12f . clota. 

MARRYAT.-MASTERMAN READY; 

Or, the Wreck of the Pacific. Written for Young People. By Captain Marryat. 8 vols, fools- 
cap 8vo . with numerous Engravings on Wood, 22<. 6d. cloth . 

*«* The volumes, separately f 7s. M. each, cloth. 

** The best of Robinson Crusoe's numerous descendants^ and one of the most eaptivmtinr of 
modem children's books. The only danger is, lest parents should dispute with their children 
the possession o/ if. ''—Quarterly Review. 
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MAUNDER— THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 

And LIBRARY of REFERENCE. By Samuel Maunder. 16th Edhkni, rerised tluowkowt 

and enlarged. 1 thick rol. foolscap 8to., with two enKrared Froatisplecea, IO0. cloth; 

bound In rcHui, 12*. 

• 

*«• The principal contents ofthit nev and thoromgkfy revUed edition o/** The Treantrw^ 

Knovledge^" ate— a mem and enlarged English Dietionarff with a Grammar, Verbal Diattne- 

tionst and Etereitea; a new Universal Gazetteer i a eompendioua Cla$»i*ai Dietionarfi an 

Analvsitof History and Chronology i a Dictionary of Law Tetnut m mem Spnoptts of the 

British Peerage: and various useful tabular addenda. 

MAUNDER.- THE BIOCRAPH»CAL TREASURY: 

ConBistinr of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief Notices of above 12(000 Eminenf Persons of all 
Aires and Nations, from the Earliest Period of History; forming a new and complete D*c> 
tionary of Universal Biographr. 6th Edition, revised thronghont, and containing a copious 
Supplement, brought down to December 1844. Foolsci^ 8to. with engraved Frontiq^ee, 
10s. cloth; bound in roan, 12>. 

MAUNDER.— THE SCIENTIFIC AND UTERARY TREASURY s 

A New and Popular Encyclopaedia of Science and the Belles Lettres ; tncloMM aD Bmches 
of Science, and every Subject connected with Literature and Art. The whole written in a 
familiar style, adapted to toe comprehension of all persons desirous of aeqniriaginformation 
on the subjects comprised in the work, and also adapted for a M anua l of convenient Refer- 
ence to the more instructed. Bv Samuel Maunder. 3d Edition. 1 thick v<^. fcap. 8vo with 
an engraved Frontispiece, 10«. cloth i bound in roan, 12«. 

MAUNDER.— THE TREASURY OF HISTORY; 

Comprising a General Introductory Outline of Universal History, Ancient and Modem, and 
a Series of separate Histories of every principal Nation that eusts; developing their Rise, 
Progress, ana Present Condition, the Moral and Social Character of the& respective 
Inhabitants, tlieir Religion, Manners, and Customs, cte> etc. By Samuel Maunder. 1 thick 
vol. fcap. 8vo. 10«. cloth; bound in roan, 12s. 

MAUNDER.—THE UNIVERSAL CLASS-BOOK t 

A new Series of Reading Lessons (original and selected) for Every Day in the Year; each 
Lesson recording some important Event in General History, Biography, etc., which hastened 
on the day of the mouth under which it is placed, or detailing, in faminar language, interest- 
ing facts in Science ; also a variety of Descriptive and Narrative Pieces, inter^iersed witk 
Poetical Gleanings : Questions for Kzamination being appended to each day's Lesson, and 
the whole carefully adapted to Practical Tuition. By Samuel Maunder, aathor of "The 
Treasury of Knowledge." 2d Edition, revised. 12mo. as. bound. 

MONTGOMERY'S (JAMES) POETICAL WORKS. 

New and only complete Edition. With some additional Poems and Autobiographical 
Prefaces. Collected and edited by Mr. Montromety. 4 vols, foolscap 8vo. with Portr^t, and 
7 other beautiftiUy engraved Plates, 20*. clotn ; or bound in morocco, II. 16«. 

MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS; 

Containing the Author's recent Introduction and Notes. Complete in. (MtevoIunej^unUbna 
with Lord Byron's Poems. With a New Portrait, bv George Richmond, engraved tn the line 
manner, and a View of Sloperton Cottage, the Residence of the Poet, by Thomaa Creswick, 
A.R.A. Medium Svo. 1/. 1«. cloth; or 42s. bound in morocco, in the best manner, by 
Hayday. 
*«• Also, an Edition in 10 vols, foolscap Svo. with Portndt, and 19 Plates, 21. 10*. doth; 
moiocco, 41. 10«. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. 

Twentieth Edition. Medium Svo. illustrated with 13 Engravings, finished in the highest 
style of art, 21«. cloth ; morocco, 35«.; or 42«. with India Proof Plates, cloth. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. 

Twenty-first Edition. Foolscap Svo. with 4 Engravings, from Platings by Westall, 10s. M' 
cloth; or 14«. bound in morocco. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

New Edition, imp. Svo. illustrated with 154 Designs by D. Maclise, R.A. etched on Steel. 

In the preea. 
•«* The Poetry and Designs will both be engraved, and each page surrounded with an 

Ornamental Border. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

fifteenth Edition. Fcap. Svo. with Engraved Title and Vignette, lOf. cloth 1 or 13«. 64* 
bound in moroccu. 

MOORE.— THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. 

By Thomas Moore, Esq. Vols. 1 to 3, with Vignette Titles, 18«. cloth. 

[To be completed in one more vetmme. 
** Mr. Moore fortunately brings to his labours not only extensive learning in the rarely- 
trodden paths of Irish history, but strict impartiality, rendered still more clear and nmeom- 
promising by an ennobling love of liberty. Every page of his worh contains evidence of 
research: and innumerable passages might be cited in proof of the independent and truth- 
seehing spirit of the oiitAor.'^— Athenseum. 
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MORAL OF FLOWERS. 

8d Edition. Royal 8ro. with 24 beaatifnlly coloured EagnTingi, 1/. 10«. balf-bonad . 

MORTON.— A VETERINARY TOXICOLOCICAL CHART, 

Containing those Agents linown to cause Death in the Horse; with the Symptoms, Antidotes, 
Action on the Tissues, and Tests. By W. J. T. Morton. 12mo. Ha. in case ; 8t. 64. on roUen. 

MORTON.— A MANUAL OF PHARMACY, 

For the Student in Veterinary Medicine ; containing the Substances employed at the Royal 
Veterinary College, with an Attempt at their Classification, and the Pharmacopceia of that 
Institution. By W. J. T.Morton. 3d Edition. 12mo. lOi. cloth. 

MOSELEY.— ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 

By the Rer. H. Moseley, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King's 
College, London ; being the First Volume of the Illustrations of'^ Science by the Professors 
of King's College. Fcap. 8to. with numerous Woodcuts, 8«. cloth. 

MOSELEY.— THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF ENGINEERING AND 

ARCHITECTURE. By the Rev. H. Moseley, M.A. F.R.S.. Professor of Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy in King's College, London ; and author of ** illustrations of Mechanics," etc. 
8to. with Woodcuts and Diagrams, l/.4«. cloth. 

*' The work of Mr. Mo$eley i$ an elaborate^ profound^ aecnratej mnd elegant abatraet^ and 
pureljf mathematical dttquUitionf on the theoretical prineiplet o/mechanfuf and will $er»e 
to iucreate the author's high reputation om a mathematieian."—Aiheiimvaa. 

MULLER.— INTRODUCTION TO A SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM OF MYTHOLOGY. 

By C. O. MQUer, author of "The History and Antiquities of the Doric Race,'' etc. Trans* 
lated from the German by John Leitch. 8to. uniform with ** MQller's Dorians," 12>. cloth. 

'* Muller'$ Introduction i$ a work of great merits And^ in our opinion^ the interest vhieh it 

must ercite in all who set a proper value on the knowledijfe of antiquity ^ can seareelf be 
eraM '" ,. ,- .^ - ^-. .- .^ . -r ^_ .. .» ^ .. 

"•1 
can 



nust ereite fn an wAo set a proper vaiue on tne itnoviieare oj anuqutty^ can scarcely be 
raggerated. It is the hey to the poetry of Greece^ since without a correct understanding o/ 
tythologyt it is impossible to appreciate that poetry. No school, college, or classical library 
an be complete without Mullers valuable ' Introduction to Mythology.' "—Sunday Times. 



MURRAY.— ENCYCLOPyCDIA OF GEOGRAPHY; 

Comprising a complete Description of the Earth: exhibiting its Relation to the Heavenly 
Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Natural History of each Cfountry, and the ludnstiT, Com- 
merce, Political Institutions, and Civil and Social State of all Nations. By Hugh Murray, 
F.R.S.E.: assisted in Astronomr, etc. by Professor Wallace: Geoloey, etc. by Professor 
Jameson; Botany, etc. by Sir W. J. Hooker; Zoology, etc. by W. Swainson, Esq. New 
Edition, with Supplement, bringing down the Statistical Information contained in the Work, 
to December 1843: with 82 Maps, drawn by Sidney Hall, and upwards of 1000 other 
Engravings on Wood, from Drawings bv Swainson, T. Landseer, Sowerby, Strutt, ete. repre- 
senting the most remarkable Objects of Nature and Art in every Region of the Globe. 1 very 
large vol. 8vo. containing upwards of 1600 pages, 3/. cloth. 

%* The Supplement, containing the most important recent it^ormation, 
may be had separately, price 1$. 

NICOLAS.— THE CHRONOLOGY OF HISTORY, 

Containing Tables, Calculations, and Statements indispensable for ascertaiuinr the Dates of 
Historical Events, and of Public and Private Documents, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time. By Sir Harris Nicolas, K.C. M.G. Second Edition, corrected throngbont. 
Foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

'* fFe strongly recommend to historical students the clear and accurate 'Chronology of 
History,* by Str Harris Nicolas, which contains all the information that can be practTeally 
required.*'— Quutetlj Review. 

NISBET (JAMES).— THE FRENCH IN RHEINSTADT: 

A Romance of the Day. 'A Friendly Voice from the Avon's Banks to the Nations of Ger- 
many, and other Poems. By James Nisbet. Post 8vo. 7«« 6d. cloth. 

OPIE (MRS.)— FATHER AND DAUGHTER. AND TEMPER. 
Tales, by Mrs Opie. Fcap. 8vo. with Two Illustrations, ds. cloth. 

OPIE (MRS.)-ADEUNE MOWBRAY, OR THE MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 
AND THE WELCOME HOME. Tales by Mrs. Opie. Fcap. 8vo. with Two IlluatraUons. 
6s. cloth. 

OWEN.— LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY AND PHYSI- 
OLOGY OF THE INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS, delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons 
in 1843. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. Hunterian Professor to the College. From Notes taken 
by William White Cooper, M.R.C.S. and revised by Professor Owen. Vnth Glossary and 
Index. 8vo. with nearly 140 Illustrations on Wood, 14«. doth. 

•«* A Second and concluding Volume, being the Lectures roM Ferlehrata) delivered by 
Professor Omen during the present session, is preparing for Publication. 
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PARKE8.— DOMESTIC DUTIES; 

Or* Instructions to Young Married Ladles on the Management of tlieir HonsehoMa and the 
Reg^ulation of their Conduct in the various Relatiout and Duties of Married Life. Bj Mrs. 
W. Parlces. 5th Edition. Foolscap 8to. 9«. cloth. 

PARNELL.— A TREATISE ON ROADS: 

Wherein the Principles ou which Roads should be made are explained and illustrated brthe 
Plans, Specifications, and Contracts made use of by Thomas Telford, Eati. on the Holyhead 
Road. Dy the Right Hon. Sir Henry Pamell, Bart., Hon. Memb. Inst. Civ. Eng. London. 
Second Edition, greatly enlarged. 8ro. with 9 large Plates, 1/. 1«. doth. 

PEARSON.— AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY : 

By the Rev. W. Pearson, LL.D. F.R.S. etc. Rector of South Kil worth, Leicestershire, and 
Treasurer to the Astronomical Society of London. 2 vols. 4to. with Plates, 7'. 7«* boards. 

Vol.1 contains Tables, recently computed, for facilitating the Reduction of Celestial Obser- 
vations ; and a popular Explanation of their Construction and Use. 

Vol. 2 contains Descriptions of the various Instruments that have been uaefolly employed in 
determining the Places of the Heavenly Bodies, with an Account of the Methods of Ai^UBting 
and Using them. 

PERC1VALL.-THE ANATOMY OF THE HORSE; 

Embracing the Structure of the Foot. By W.Percivall, M.R.C.S. 8vo. ll.clotb. 

PERCIVALL.- HIPPOPATHOLOCY: 

A Systematic Treatise on the Disorders and Lameness of the Horse ; with their Modern and 
most approved Methods of Cure ; embracing the Doctrines of the En^ish and French Veteri- 
nary Schools. By W. Percivall, M.R.C.S., Veterinary Surgeon in the First Ufe Guards. 
Vols. 1 and 3, 8vo.: Vol. 1, 10«. 6if.; vol.3, 14«. boards. 

PEREIRA.— A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET: 

With Observations on the Dietetical Regimen suited for Disordered States of the Digestive 
Organs ; and an Account of the Dietaries of some of the principal Metropolitan and other 
Establishments for Pnupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the Sick, etc. By Jon. Pereira, 
M.D. F.R.S., author of ''Elements of Materia Medics." 8vo. 16f. cloth. 

PESCHEL (C. F.)— ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS, 

Part I. Ponderable Bodies. By C. F. Peschel, Prineipal of the Roral Military CoUege, 

Dresden, etc. etc. Translated from the German, with Motes, by B. west. Foolscap 8vo. 

with Diagrams and Woodcuts. 7*. 6<f cloth. 

**Agood introduction to uatnral philoiophv% with mathematical /ormmliB ^ tkS more 

obvioiu principlcMf hat been long wanted in oar tang^Hafe. Thit de$ideratum is metl eupmlied 

bf the tranilation of the pretent volume. The boob i$ neatly got np^ and itttutratemtrith 

diagrams and woodcuts, and forms the most complete elementarjf treatue en phmsiet that has 

hitherto been published. The principles of natural philosophy lie so much at the foundation 

of every man^s pursuit, that we need not recommend It further to our readers.** 

Gardeners* Chronicle. 

PHILLIP8.-AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO MINERALOGY: 

Comprising a Notice of the Characters and Elements of Minerals ; with Accounts of the Places 
and Circumstances in which thevare found. By William Phillips, F.L.S. M.G.S. ete. 4th 
Edition, considerably augmented by R. Allan, P.H.S.E. 8vo. numerous Cuts, ISt. cloth. 

PHILLIPS.-FICURES & DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PAL>EOZOIC FOSSILS OF 

CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET; observed in the course of the Ordnance 
Geological Survey of that District. By John Phillips, F.R.S. F.G.S. etc. Published by 
Order of the Lords Commissioners of H. M. Treasury. 8vo. with 60 Plates, comprising 
very numerous Figures, 9«. cloth. 

PHILLIPS.— A GUIDE TO GEOLOGY. 

By John Phillips, F.R.S. G.S. etc. Foolscap 8vo. with Plates, 6$. cloth. 

PHILLIPS.— A TREATISE ON GEOLOGY. 

By John Phillips, F.R.S. G.S. etc. 2 vols, foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles and Woodcuts. 
12«. cloth. 

PORTER.— A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF SILK. 

By G. R. Porter, Esq. F.R.S., author of <' The Progress of the Nation," etc. Fcap. 8to. with 
Vignette Title, and 39 Engravings ou Wood. 6«. cloth. 

PORTER.-A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES OF PORCELAIN AND 
GLASS. Bv G. R. Porter, Esq. F.R.S. Foolscap Svo.with Vignette Title and 50.Wood- 
cuts, (ts. clotn. 

PORTLOCK. -REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE COUNTY OF 

LONDONDERRY, and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, examined and described under 
the Authority of the Master-General and Board of Ordnance. By J. E. Portlock, F.R.S. etc. 
8vo. with 48 Plates, 24s. cloth. 

POSTAN'S (CAPTAIN).— PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS ON SINDH, 

Thi; Manners and Customs of its Inhabitants, and its Productive Capabilities: with a Narra- 
tive of the Recent Events. By Captain Postans, Bombay Army, late Assistant to the Political 
Agent, Sindh. 8vo. with Map, col*d Frontispiece, and Illustrations on Wood. I8». cloth. 
*' For the interesting details of the manners and customs of the Sindhians of alt ctasteSt 
and the various particulars which make up the description of the country f we refer the 
reader to Capt. Postan*s valuable work, which cannot fail to afford him equaHnformmHam 
and amusement." — Asiatic Journal. 
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POWELL.— THE HISTORY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

From the Earliest Periods to tiie Present Time. By Dnden Powell, M. A., BaTilian Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of Oxford. Fcap. 8to. Vignette Title, 6«. cloth. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
8to. The last Part published is Part 11 for 1843, 6«. cloth. 

PYCROFT.^A COURSE OF ENGLISH READING; 

Adapted to every Taste and Capacity. With Anecdotes of Men of Genius. By the Rev. 
James Pycroft, B.A., Trinity College, Oxford, author of ** Greek Grammar Practice," 
'* Latin Grammar Practice," etc. Foolscap 8to., 6«. 6d. cloth . 

*' Thi$ course ii admirabfy adapted to promote a really intellectual itndjf of hhtorp, 
philosophy, and the belles lettres^ as distinguished from that mere accumulation of worrfi and 
dates in the memory which passes for education. ^ We would recommend to every idle and 
inattentive reader, whether old or 
remember what we read.* " — John Bv 



inattentive reader, whether old or young, the author's sound and judicious advice, * How to 

"Jiai, 



QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

Edited by David Thomas Ansted, M.A. F.R.S., Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge i Pro> 
fessor of Geology in King's College, London; Vice- Secretary of the Geological Society. 
Nos. I. and II. 8vo. 4s. each, sewed. IPublished Quarterly. 

*«* With a view of supplying a want very generally felt by the scientific world, and in the 
belief that much additional and valuable geological information might oe communicated, it 
has been determined to publish a ** Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society," in which 
every fadlity will be given to English Geologists to mahe themselves ticquainted with the actual 
progress of the science both in England and abroad, while the regular periodical publication 
of the Journal will ultimately ensure the great advantage of a certain and immediate notice, 
within three months, at most, of the date of the communication. 

RANKE (PR0FE8S0R).-RANKE'S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION- 

Trauslated by Sarah Austin, translator of Rankers ** History of the Popes.*' VoU. 1 and S» 
Svo. 90«. cloth. 

REECE.— THE MEDICAL GUIDE: 

For the use of the Clergy, Heads of Families, Seminaries, and Junior Practitioners In Medi- 
cine ; comprising a complete Modem Dispensatory, and a Practical Treatise on the distln- 
Siishing Symptoms, Causes, Prevention, Cure, and Palliation of the Diseases incident to the 
uman Frame. By R. Reece, M.D., late Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of London , 
etc. 16th Edition. Svo. 12fl. boards. 

REID (DR.)- ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 

VENTILATION t with Remarks on Warming, Exclusive Ughting, and the Communication 
ofSoand. By D. B. Reid, M.D. F.R.S.E. etc. Svo. with Diagrams, and S20 Engravings on 
Wood, 16«. cloth. 

*' fVe regard this as a book of considerable interest and importance, and which must uom- 
mand a large share of public attention, as it contains a complete development of the theory 
and practice— that is, the science and the art of ventilation, made known to the public for 
the first time. There is not a chapter that does not offer a great number of novel and 
important suggestions, well worthy of the careful consideration alike of the public and the 
professions. It is, besides, full of curious illustrations; the descriptions and application of 
the 'principles* being interspersed throughout, with a variety qf amusing anecdotes bearing 
upon the general subject.**— Morning Chronicle. 

REPTON.— THE LANDSCAPE GARDENING & LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 

of the late Humphrey Repton, Esq. ; being his entire Works on these subjects. New 
Edition, with an Historical and Scientific Introduction, a svstematic Analygia, a Biognmhical 
Notice, Notes, and a copious Alphabetical Index. By J. C. Loudon.F.L.S., etc. OripjuJlv 

Sublished in one folio and three quarto volumes, and now comprised in 1 vol. Svo. illustrated 
y upwards of 250 Engravings, and Portrait, 30«. cloth ; with coloured Plates, S/. 6<. cloth. 

RIDDLE- A COMPLETE ENGLISH- LATIN AND LATIN-ENGUSH DIC- 
TIONARY, compiled from the best sourees, chiefly German. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, 
MA. 4th Edition. Svo. 31«. 6d. cloth. 
\* Separately— The English-Latin part, 10*. 6d. cloth ; the Latin-English part, 2U. cloth. 

RIDDLE.— A DIAMOND LATIN ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

For the waistcoat-pocket. A Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and right Accentuation of 
Latin Classical Words. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, H.A. Roy«1 32mo. is. bound. 

RIDDLE.- LETTERS FROM AN ABSENT GODFATHER: 

Or, a Compendium of Religious Instruction for Young Persons. By tne Rev. J. E. Riddle, 
M.A. Foolscap Svo. 6«. cloth. 

RIDDLE.— ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONOLOGY; 

Or, Annals of the Christian Church, from its Foundation to the present Time. Containing a 
View of General Church History, and the Course of Secular Events ; the Limits of the Church 
and its Relations to the State ; Controversies ; Sects and Parties ; Rites, Institutions, and 
Discipline ; Ecclesiastical Writers. The whole arranged according to the order of Dates, and 
divided into Seven Periods. To which are added. Lists of Councils and Popes. Patriarchs, 
and Archbishops of Canterbury. By the Rev. J. £. Riddle, M.A. Svo. 15*. cloth. 
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RIVERS.— THE ROSE AMATEUR'S GUIDE: 

Contidning ample DescriptionB of nil the fine leikdingr varietlei of Rosei, refnlu-lr claMed in 
their reipeetire PamilieB; their History and mode of Coltnre. B7 T. Rivera, inn. Third 
Edition, corrected and improved. Foolscap 8to. 6«. cloth. 

ROBERTS (ORORGR)— THE UFE, PROGRESSES, AND REBELUON OF 
JAMRS DUKE OF MONMOUTH, to his Capture and Ezecntion : with a full Account of 
the Bloodr Assizes, and copious Biographical Notices. By George Roberta, author of ** The 
History of Lyme Regis,'' etc. etc. S vols, post 8to. with Portrait, Maps, and other Illus- 
trations, 24#. cloth. 

ROBERTS.— A COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF THE CULTURE OF THE VINE 
under GLASS. By James Roberts, Gardener to M. Vinson, Esq., Eshton Hall, Yorkahire. 
13mo. 6«. M. cloth. 

ROBERTS.— AN ETYMOLOGICAL AND EXPLANATORY DICTIONARY OF 
the TERMS and LANGUAGE of GEOLOGY; designed for the early Student, and those 
who have not made great progress in the Science. By G. Roberts. Foolscap 8to. 6s. cloth. 

ROBINSON.-GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

By E. Robinson, D.D., author of " Biblical Researches." Edited, with careful revision, 
corrections, etc., by the Rev. Dr. Bloomfield. 8vo. 18«. cloth. 

ROGERS.— THE VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR : 

Containing a plain and accurate Description of all the different Species of Culinary VegeUbles, 
with the most approved Method of Cultivating them bv Natural and Artificial Means, and the 
best Modes of Cfooicing them ; alphabetically. arrangeo. Together with a Description of the 
Physical Herbs in General Use. Also, some Recollections ofthe Life of Philip Muler, F. A.S., 
Gardener to the Worshipful Company of Apothecaries at Chelsea. By John Rogers, author 
of " The Fruit Cultivator.'' 2d Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 7f . doth. 

ROME.— THE HISTORY OF ROME. 

2 vols, foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12t. cloth. 

RONALDS.— THE FLV- FISHER'S ENTOMOLOGY, 

Illustrated bv coloured Representations of the Natural and Artificial Insect 1 and accom- 
panied by a few Observations and Instructions relative to Trout and Grayling Fisbini^. By 
Alfred Ronalds. 3d edition. Svo. with 20 coloured Plates, lit. cloth. 

ROSCOE.-LIVES OF EMINENT BRITISH LAWYERS. 

By Henry Roscoe, Esq. Foolscap Svo. with Vignette Title, 6«. cloth. 

8ANDBY(REV. G.)- MESMERISM AND ITS OPPONENTS: 

With a Narrative of Cases. By the Rev. George Sandby, Jun., Vicar of Flixton, and Rector 
of All Saints with St. Nicholas, South Elmham, Suffollc: Domestic Chaplain to the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Abergavenny. Foolscap Svo. 6f . cloth. 

SANDFORD (REV. J0HN).-PAROCHIAUA, 

or Church, School, and Parish. By the Rev. John Sandford, M.A. Vicar of Dunchurch, 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Worcester, Hon. Canon of Worcester, and Rural Dean. 
Svo. with numerous Woodcuts. I6t. cloth. 
** A work of detail and practical utility, which it will be good for everp paritk prieat to 
coflfl</«r."— Literary Gazette. 

SANDFORD.— WOMAN IN HER SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC CHARACTER. 

By Mrs. John Sandford. 6th Edition. Foolscap Svo. 6<. cloth. 

SANDFORD.— FEMALE IMPROVEMENT. 

By Mrs. John Sandford. 2d Edition . Foolscap Svo. 7f . 6tf. cloth. 
The Formation of Female Character ; Religion, a paramount Object ; the Importance of Religious 
Knowledge; Christianity, Doctrinal and Practical ; the Employmentof lime; Study, its Mode 
and its Recommendation ; Accomplishment ; Temper ; Taste ; Benevolence : Marriage : the 
Young Wife; the Young Mother. • -» . » 

SANDHURST COLLEGE MATHEMATICAL COURSE. 

PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY and GEODESY; Including the Projections of the Sphere, 
and Spherical Trigonometry. By John Narrien, F.R.S. and R.A.S. Professor of Math*' 
matics in the RoyKlMilitary College, Sandhurst. Being the Second Volume of the Sandhurst 
Mathematical Course. Svo. 14«. bound. 

ELEMENTS of ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. Br W. Scott, Esq., A.M. and F.R.A.S. 
Second Mathematical Professor at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. Being the 
First Volume of the Sandhurst Course of Mathematics. Svo. 16«. bound. 

ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY ; consisting ofthe first Four and Sixth Books of Euclid, chiefly 
from the Text of Dr. Robert Simson ; with the principal Theorems in Proportion, and a 
Course of Practical Geometry on the Ground ;' also. Four Tracts relating to Circles, Planes 
and Solids, with one on Spherical Geometry. By John Narrien. Professor of Mathematica in 
the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. Being the Fifth Volume of the Sandhurst Course of 
Mathematics. Svo. with many Diagrams, lOi. 6tf. bound. 

SCHLElDEN(PROF.)-PR|NCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC BOTANY. 

By M. J. Schleiden, Professor of Botany at Jena. Translated by E. Lankester. M.D. F L.8 
Svo. with numerous wood engravings.— /fi fAtf/ir«f«. 
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SCORESBY.— MACNETICAL INVESTIGATIONS. 

By the Rev. William Scoresbj', D.D. F.R.S L. and E. etc. etc. Comprising Invectigratlona 
concerning^ the Laws or Priuciplei affecting the Power of Manietic Steel Platei or Ban, in 
combination as well as singly, under rarioas conditions as to Mass, Hardness, Quality, Form, 
etc. as also concerning the comparatite Powers of Cast Iron. Part 1, Bro. with Plates, 6$. 
cloth ; Part 2, 10«. 6d. 

SCOTT.— THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 

By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. New Edition, 2 vols, foolscap 8to. with Vignette Titles, ISt. cloth. 

SEAWARD.— SIR EDWARD SEA WARD'S NARRATIVE OF HIS SHIPWRECK, 

and consequent Discoverr of certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea: with a Detail of many 
extraordinary and highly interesting Ktents in his Ufe, from 1733 to 1749, as written in his 
own Diary. Edited by Miss Jane Porter. 8d Edition, with a New Nautical and Geographical 
Introduction, contidmng Extracts from a Paper by Mr C. F. CoUett, of the Royal Nary, 
identifying the Islands ifescribed by Sir Edward Seaward. 2 rols. post 8to. 21«. dotn. 

SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS: 

From Chaucer to Withers. With Biographical Sketches, by R.Southey, LL.D. Medium 
8to. 30«. cloth i or 3Ia. M. with gilt ed^es. 

SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS : 

With Biographical and Critical Prefaces by Dr. Aikin. 
A New Edition, with Supplement by Lncr Aikin, consisting of Selections from the Works of 
Crabbe, Scott, Coleridge, Priugle, Charlotte Smith, and Blrs.Barbauld. Medium 8vo. 18a. cl. 

*.* Tkt peculiar feature of tke$e two «ork$ t«, that the Poem$ incluied are printed entire ^ 
teithout mutilation or abridgment t a feature not poiae$$ed by anjf limilar worA, and adding 
obviou$lp to their interest and utility. 

SERMON ON THE MOUNT (THE). 

[St. Matthew v.Ti.vii.l Intended for a Birthday-Present, or Gift-Book for all Seasons. 
Printed in Gold and Colours, in the Missal Style, with Ornamental Borders by Owen Jones, 
Architect, and a design from a Drawing by w. Boxall, Esq. Small Bro, 21«. bound in an 
appropriate manner, in morocco, by Hayoay; or 14*. boards. 

SHAKSPEARE, BY BOWDLER. 

THE FAMILY SHAKSPEARE , in which nothing is added to the Original Text i but those 
Words and Expressions are omitted which cannot with proprietr be read aloud. Br T. 
Bowdler, Esq. F.R.S. Seventh Edition, 1 large toI. 8to. witn 86 Illustrations after Snirke, 
etc. 30«. cloth t or31«.6<f. gilt edges. 

••* A LIBRARY EDITION, without Illustrations, 8 toIs.Sto. 4/. 14f . 6d. boards. 

SHELLEY, ETC.— UVES OF THE MOST EMINENT LITERARY MEN OF 
ITALY, SPAIN and PORTUGAL. By Mrs. Shelley, Sir D. Brewster, J. Montgomery, etc. 
8 vols, foolscap frro. with Vignette Htles, 18«. cloth. 

SHELLEY.-LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT FRENCH WRITERS. 

By Mrs. Shelley and others. 2 rols. foolscap 8ro. with Vignette Titles, 12«. cloth. 

SHORT WHIST s 

Its Rise, Progress, and Laws i with Obserrations to make any one a Whist Player i containing 
also the Laws of Piquet, Cassino. Ecarte, Cribbage, Backgammon. By Major A * * • • *. 
8th Edition. To which are added, Precepts for Tyros. ByMrs.B***** Foolscap 8ro. 
8«. cloth, gilt edges. 

8ISM0NDI.— THE HISTORY OF THE ITAUAN REPUBUCS; 

Or, of the Origin, Progress, and Fall of Freedom In Italy, from A.D. 476 to 1805. By J. C. L. 
De Sismondi. Foolscap 8ro. with Vignette Title, 6«. cloth. 

SISMONDI.-THE HISTORY OF THE FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

Comprising a View of the Inrasion and Settlement of the Barbarians. By J. CL. De Sismondi. 
2 rols. foolscap 8ro. with Vignette Titles, 12«. cloth. 

SMITH —AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF BOTANY. 

By Sir J. E. Smith, late President of the Linnaean Society. 7th Edition, corrected i in wUch 
the object of Smith's "Grammar of Botany" is combined with that of the *' Introduction." 
By Sir William Jackson Hooker, K.H. jiAjJ). etc. 8ro. with 36 Steel Plates, 16«. cloth i 
with coloured Plates, 21. 12f .6ff. cloth. 

SMITH— COMPENDIUM OF THE ENGLISH FLORA. 

By Sir J. E. Smith. 2d Edition, with Additions and Corrections. By Sir W. J. Hooker. 
12mo. 7«. 6d. cloth. THE SAME IN LATIN. 5th Edition, 12mo. 7$. 6<f. 

SMITH.— THE ENCUSH FLORA. 

By Sir James Edward Smith, M.D. F.R.S., late President of the linnsean Society, etc. 
6 rols. 8ro. 3/. 12f .boards. 

CONtrNTS : 
Vols. I. to IV. the Floweri„J>lants and the Ferns, 2/. 8«. 
Vol.V. Partl,l2».— Cryptogamia;compri8ing V Vol. V. Part 2, 12».— The Fungi— completing 
the Mosses, Hepaticae, Lichens, Chara« I the work, by Sir W. J. Hooker, and the 

ceae, and AlgK. By Sir W. J. Hooker. | Rer. M.J. Berkeley, F.LiS. etc. 

SM1TH.-.THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 

2d Edition . 3 rols . 8ro . with Fortndt, 36«. cloth . 
•^*Tki$eolleetion €onti$t$ of the Author^aeontributiom tothe «< Edinburgh Review^" Peter 
Ptymley'$ **Letteri om the CmthoUc$,*' and other miaeeltmneoua morht. 
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CATALOGUE OF NEW WORKS 



SOUTHEY*^ (ROBERT) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS: 

Containing all the Aathor's last Introdnctiona and Notes. Complete in one Tolome, medium 
8vo. witli Portrait and Virnette, uniform witli Byron'i Poems and Tliomas Moore's Poetical 
Works, 21«.; or 42«. bound in morocco, in tfaie best manner, by Hayday. 
Also, an Edition in 10 vols, foolscap 8to. with Portrait and 19 Plates, 2/. 10«. ; morocco, 41. lOf . 



JOAN OF ARC • • Fcap. 8vo. 6<. cloth 

M.\boC „ 6«. 

CURSE OF KEHAMA .. 5«. 



The following Works separately :— 



f* 



THALABA • - • Fct^t.Sro. 5«. cloth. 
BALLADS, etc. 3 Tols. „ 10«. ,, 
RODERICK .... ., 6«. 



•• 



80UTHEY, ETC—LIVES OF THE BRITISH ADMIRALS: 

With an Introductory View of the Naval History of England. By R. Sonthey, Esq. and 
R.Bell, Esq. 5 vols, foolscap 8vo., with Vignette Titles, 1M0«. cloth. 

SPALDING -THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHRISTIAN MORALS. 

By Samuel Spalding, M.A. of the London University. 8vo. 10«. 6d. cloth. 
** The whole uorh is throughout thoughtfully ana eloquently wriMffti.**— Athenaenm. 

SPIRIT OF THE WOODS. 

By the author of "The Moral of Flowers." 3d Edition. Royal 8vo. with 23 beantifully 
coloured Engravings of the Forest Trees of Great Britidn, 1/. lis. dd. cloth. 

8P00NER.— A TREATISE ON THE STRUCTURE, FUNCTIONS, AND 

DISEASES of the FOOT and LEG of the HORSE ; comprehending the Comparative Anatomy 
of these Parts in other Animals ; embracing the subject of Shoeing and the properTreatment 
of the Foot; with the Rationale and EfFectsof various Important Operations, and the best 
Methods of performing them. By W. C.Spooner, M.R.V.C. ISmo. 7«. 64f. cloth. 

STEAM ENGINE, BY THE ARTIZAN CLUB. 

A Treatise on the Steam Eiislne. By the Artizau Club. Nos. 1 to 13, 4to. 1«. each, sewed. 
To be completed in 24 Monthly Parts, each illustrated by a Steel Plate and several Woodcuta. 

** The treatise i$ marked hy the $ame eleveme$» and vivacity which belongs to * the Club ;* 
it is well illuitrated with woodcuts^ and seemt lihely^ as far as we can judges to answer the 
important purpose of diffusing sound information among the artisans of this country in mn 
agreeable and interesting manner.'*— RaSlwtLY Chronicle. 

8TEBBING.—THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 

From its Foundation to A.D. 1492. By the Rev . H. Stebbing, M.A., etc. 2 vols.foolscapSro. 
with Vignette Titles, 12«. cloth. 

STEBBING.— THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 

By the Rev. H. Stebbing. 2 vols, foolscap 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 12*. cloth. 

STEPHENS.— A MANUAL OF BRITISH COLEOPTERA ; 

Or, BEETLES : containing a Description of all the Species of Beetles hitherto ascertained to 
inhabit Great Britain and Ireland, etc. With a complete Index of the Genera. By J. F. 
Stephens, F.L.S., author of " Illustrations of Entomology." Post 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

STEEL'S SHIPMASTER'S ASSISTANT, 

AndOVl^ER'S MANUAL; containing Information necessary for personi connected with 
Mercantile Affairs ; consisting of the Regulation Acts of the Customs for the United King- 
dom, and British Possessions abroad ; Navigation Laws ; Registry Acts ; Duties of Customs 
of the United Kingdom, the British Plantations in America, Canada, and Isle of Man ; in the 
East Indies, Cape of Good Hope, New South Wales, and Van Dieman's Land ; Smuggling 
Acts ; Pilotage throughout England and Scotland ; Insurances : Commercial Treaties ; Dock 
Charges on Shipping, etc. New Edition, corrected by J. Stikeman, Secretary to the East 
India and China Association. With Tables of Monies, Weights. Measures, and Ezchanges. 
By Dr. Kelly. With a Supplement. 1 large vol. 8vo. If. 1«. cloth. 

STRONG —GREECE AS A KINGDOM: 

A Statistical Description of that Countrv— its Laws, Commerce, Resources, Public Institutions, 
Army, Navy, etc.— from the Arrival of King Otho, in 1833, down to the present time. From 
Official Documents and Authentic Sources. Bv Frederick Strong, Esq., Consul at Athens for 
the Kingdoms of Bavaria and Hanover. 8vo. Idf . cloth. 

SUMMERLY (MRS. FELIX).-THE MOTHER'S PRIMER: 

A Little Child's First Steps in many Ways. By Mrs. Felix Summerly. Fcap.Svo. printed 
in Colours, with a Frontispiece drawn on slue by William Mulready, R.A. Is. sewed. 

SUNDAY LIBRARY: 

Contuning nearly One Hundred Sermons by the following eminent Divines. With Notes, 
etc. by the Rev. T. F. Dibdiu, D.D. 6 vols, foolscap 8vo. with 6 Portraits, 90$. cloth ; neatly 
halfobound in morocco, with gilt edges, 21. I2s. 6d. 



Archbp. Lawrence 

— Seeker 
Bp. Bloomfield 

— Gray 

— Heber 

— Hobart 

— Home 

— Horsley 

— Huntingford 

— Maltby 



Bp. Mant 

— Newton 

— Portens 

— J. B.Sumner 

— Van Mildert 
Dean Chandler 
Archdeacon Nares 

— Pott 

Dr. Blair 

— Chalmers 



Dr. D'O^ly 

— Paley 

— Parr 

— Shuttlewortb 
Professor White 
Rev. Arch. Alison 

— C. Benson 

— Joshua Gilpin 

— G. Haggitt 

— Robert Hall 



Rev. J. Hewlett 

— A. Irvine 

— W. Jones (of 

Nayland) 

— C.W.LeBas 

— H.H.Biilman 

— R. Morehead 

— Thos.Rennell 

— J. H. Spry 

— Sydney Ssaith 

— Thos.Townson 
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SWAINSON.-A PREUMINAHY DISCOURSE ON THE BTUOY OF NATURAL 



mWoDdnU.Cl. club. vrrufllriuiin'DDdcDU.IU. cliHli. 

lANlBlALSLNHENAGEBma. BrW.Snld- 
NATURAL nCSTOay AND CLASSiriCA- loa, Eia, Few. Swu. V^eHe TUlt Hid 

3ii>]l.[«|l.Sn. TL,[n«»'TllL>i,iMd'mbsn ursTljav' AND 'naVuHAL ABHANOt- 

' *' ' S.q.iiul W.S.Bhii&.J.^Bl.'Ic.pI'BS 

ATREATISK ON MALACOLOGY I Or.llll irilh VliniHliTlll.<iiidU'l»dciti,«t:<lsib. 

SWITZBRLiND.-THEHKTORY OF SWITZERLAND 

TATE.-HORATIUS RESTITUTUSi 

<>', >be Biidki dI Uani;eiimi|eiiln Chnnolgrlnl Oitn.ti-cniitig Iglbi Srbrncol ■>>. 

™mMb •"1^I><. 5;'^B''?°"'°'?«J'SA'"flJ' S'afu'*"""'ilfk'i^*° 'ilFa' 



LER (RET CHARLES B.V-MARCARET; 

TA, toat li ^Atlmlii I ilflt nirimilt inrtifltl, m' li •Ilirrf ttr /ric/na iJkil Hma- 
•n-nJeiirintukltk in ttl In Jriturmllffritnt i/IWiIx nrim/lt' wmi Jsnrlf- 

TAYLER(RBV.CHARLESB.)-LADV MARY) OR, NOT OF THE WORLD. 

TAYLEK (EET. CHARLES B.)-TRACTARIANBM NOT OF COD. 

•M iriiKirH^."— Bumlaei, '°' w*" "l <»dHMF»M™ « 

TAYLER (EET. CHARLES B.)-DORA MELDEFt : 



THACKBR.-POCKET COMPENDIUM OF COIIRSMC RULES 1l BYE-LAWS, 
THACEBR.— THE COURSER'S ANNUAL REMEMBRANCER, AND STUD- 
BttiuD of kll nnfl* Blucbci no u lk«f Htflllvgi l «Uh • FrFtlD^MFT Bhbf *■ tb« 
THOU80N.— "HHE DONOSTIC MANAGEMENT OF THE SICK ROOM, 



J. Bell, Sculptor. 
C. W.Cope. 
Thomas Cfreiwlck. 
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THIRLWALL.— THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

Br the Right Rer. the Lord BUhop of St. Darid'a. 8 toIs. foolaei^Sro. with Vignette Titles, 
2/. 8$. cloth. 

In the Preu. 

A LIBRARY EDITION OF BISHOP THIRLWALL*S HISTORY OF GREECE; 

rerised throughout ; with Maps, marginal Notes, and a copious index. Handsomely printed 
in 8 Tols. demj 8ro. The first rolume will appear in the course of April. 

THOMSON'S SEASONS. 

Edited by Bolton Comey, Esq. Illustrated with Serenty-seren Designs drawn on Wood by 
the following Members of the Etching Club :— 

J. C. Horsley. i Frank Stone. I H. J.Townsend, 

J.P Knight. C.Stonhouse. T. Webster, A.R.A. 

R.RedKTaTe,A.R.A. ' F. Tayler. I 

Engrared by Thompson and other eminent Engrarers. 
Square crown Sro. 21s. cloth ; in morocco in the best manner by Hayday, 36a. 

THOMSON.- AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ALGEBRA, 

Theoretical and Practical. By James Thomson, LL.D. Professor of Mathematics In the 
University of Glasgow. 12mo. 5«. cloth. 

** For elearneUf timpUeitpt and eompleteneu, it would be d{MruU to imagine asMperior 
performance to Dr. Tnomton'i. Any intelligent individual might teach him$et//rom tt, mnd 
in the hands of an able matter it mutt prove invaluable. We recommend it to mathenuttienl 
readert. teachertt and ttudentty at incomparably the best elementary treatise and the most 
eomprehentive tfjtt booh of the tcience."—Ai\ia. 

THOMSON (JOHN) —TABLES OF INTEREST, 

At Three, Four, Four-and-a-half, and Five per Cent., from One Pound to Ten Thooaand, 
and from One to Three Hundred and Sixty-five Days, in a regular progression of Single 
D«ys; with Interest at all the above Rates, from One to Twelve Months, and from One to 
Ten Years. Also, Tables shewing the Exchange on Bills, or Commission on Goods, etc. 
from One-eighth to Five per Cent. ; and Tables shewing the Amount of any Salary, Income, 
Expense, etc. by the Day, Month, or Year. To which are prefixed, a Table of Discount on 
Bills at a certain Number of Days or Months ; and a Table shewing the exact Number of 
Days, from any Day throughout the Year, to the 31st of December, the usual Period to which 
Interest is calculated. By John Thomson, Accountant in Edinburgh. 12mo.8«. bound. 

TOMLINS. — A POPULAR LAW DICTIONARY; 

Familiarly explaining the Terms and Nature of English Law ; adapted to the comprehension of 
Persons not educated for the Legal Profession, ana affording Information peculiarly useful to 
Maij^strates, Merchants, Parochial Officers, and others. By Thomas Edlyne Tomlina, Attorney 
and Solicitor. Ithiclc vol. post 8vo. 18*. cloth. 

The whole work hat been revlied by a Barrister. 

TOOKE.— A HISTORY OF PRICES- 

With reference to the Causes of their principal Yarlations, from 1792 to the Present lime. 
Preceded by a Sketch of the History of the Com Trade in the last Two Centuries. By 
lliomas Tooke, Esq. F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 16«. cloth. 

A continuation of the above, 
AN ACCOUNT of PRICES and of the State of the CIRCULATION in 1838 and 1839; with 
Remarks on the Corn Laws, and on proposed Alterations in our Banking System. 8vo. 
12«. cluth. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 

8vo. The last Part published is Part 4 of Vol. III. with Plates, 6«. M. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON 

4to. The last Part published is Part 3, Vol. III. with Plates, 19*. M. coloured, and 12«. plain. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS OF 
LONDON : consisting of a Series of Papers on ** Antiquities,*' and *' Construction." By 
R. Willis, M.A. F.R.S. etc. -, Ambrose Poynter ; Herr Hallmann, of Hanover : Dr. Faraday ; 
Mr. Bracebridge ; Herr Beuth, of Berlin ; Joseph Gwilt, F.S. A. F.A.S.; Mr. C. H. Smith ; 
Mr. C. Fowler, Hon. Sec; Mr. W. A. Nicholson, of Lincoln; and Mr. J.P. Papworth. 
Vol. I. Part 2, 4to. with numerous lithographic and woodcut Illustrations, 24s. cloth. 
%* Part I. Vol. I. unifiirm with the above, 16«. cloth. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

The last Part published is Part 3, Vol. XIX. 4to. with Plates, 40s. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
4to. Vol. II. with Twenty-three finely engraved Plates, 28«. cloth. 

Vol. HI., with Nineteen finely engraved Plates. 21. 12«. 6tf. cloth. 

TURNER.— THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 

Philosophically considered. By S. Turner, F.S. A. R.A.S.L. New Edit. 3 vols. 8vo. 42t. bds. 
Vol. 1 considers the Creation and System of the Earth, and its Vegetable and Animal Races 

and Material Laws, and Formation of Mankind. 
Vol. 2, the Divine Economy in its special Relation to Mankind, and in the Deluge, and the 

History of Human Affairs. 
Vol. 3, the Provisions for the Perpetuation and Support of the Human Race, the IMvine System 
of our Soclsd Combinations, and the Supernatuial HVsXorf oilVi« World. 
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TURNER (SHARON).— RICHARD III. : 

A Poem. By Sharon Tamer, Esq., F.S.A. and R.A.S.L.4 author of *<The History of the 
Anglo-Saxons," •* The Sacred History of the World," etc. 8to.— /n the pre$$. 

TURNER.— THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

From the Earliest Period to the Death of Elizabeth. By Sharon Tomer, Esq. F.A.S. R.A.S.L. 
12 vols. 8vo. 81. 3«. cloth. 

Or four $eparate portiontf at/otlo»t'. — 

THE HISTORY of the ANGLO-SAXONS ; comprising the History of England from the 
Earliest Period to the Norman Conquest. 6th Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 21. S$. boards. 

THE HISTORY of ENGLAND during the MIDDLE AGES; comprising the Reigns from 
William the Conqueror to the Accession of Henry Vill., and also the History of the Litera- 
ture, Religion, Poetry, and Progress of the Reformation, and of the Language during that 
period. 3d Edition, 6 vols. 8to. 31. boards. 

THE HISTORY of the REIGN of HENRY VIII.; comprising the Political History of the 
commencement of the English Reformation t being the First Part of the Modern History of 
England. 3d Edition, 2 toIs. 8vo. 26«. boards. ^ . , 

THE HISTORY of the REIGNS of EDWARD VI., MARY, and ELIZABETH; being the 
Second Part of the Modern History of England. 3d Edition, 2 vols. 8to. 32«. boards. 

TURNER.— A TREATISE ON THE FOOT OF THE HORSE. 

And a New System of Shoeing, by One-sided Nidling; and on the Nature, Origin, and 
Symptoms of the Navicular Jomt Lameness, with PreventiTe and CuratiTe Treatment. By 
James Turner, M.R.V.C. Royal 8vo. Jt. 6rf. boards. 

TURTGN'S (DR.) MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESHWATER SHELLS OF 
THE BRITISH ISLANDS. A new Edition, thoroughly reyised, and with considerable 
Additions. Br John Edward Grar, Keeper of the Zoological Collection in the British Museum. 
Post 8to. with Woodcuts, and 12 coloured Plates, 15*. cloth. 

UNCLE PETER.— UNCLE PETER'S FAIRY TALES. 

The First Story, containing the History and Adventures of Little Mary, Qneen of the 
Great Island of Brakaraiiakdia. By Uncle Peter, F.R.L. M.M. T.T. F.A.S. Q.Q. X.Y.Z., etc. 
Foolscap Svo. 5«. 6tf. cloth. 

URE.-DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND MINES; 

Containing a clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. By Andrew Ure, M.D« 
F.R.S. M.G.S. M.A.S. Lond. ; M. Acad. N.S. Philad. ; S. Ph. Soc. N. Germ. HanoT. : Mullii. 
etc. etc. Third Edition, corrected. 8vo. illustrated ^th 1240 Woodcuts, 50«. cloth. 

URE (DR.) — RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, MANUFACTURES, 

AND MINES ; being the 2d Edition of a Suppleme;it to the 3d Edition of his ** Dictionary." 
By Andrew Ure, M.D. F.R.S. etc. 8vo. with numerous Wood Engravings, 14«. cloth. 

*' The excellence 0/ Dr. Ure*» Dictionary at a worh of reference and authority upon all the 
tubiectt vhieh it treats, hag been very gener ally aeknoieleaged. Since it$ publication^ con- 
tributions have been made to our previous scientific hnouledges and accordingly as they 
have reference to the design of the principal ivorA, they are embodied in this supplement f 
which may be said to complete one of the mott valuable practical tsorks in the language.** 

Atlas. 

VON ORLICH (CAPT.)-TRAVELS IN INDIA, 

And the adjacent Countries, in 1842 and 1843. By Capt. Leopold Von Orllcb. Translated 
from the German by H. Evans Lloyd, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. witn coloured Frontispieces, and 
numerous Illustrations on Wood. 25f. cloth. 

** Capt. Von Orlich's letters are rapid, lively, and tsell stored tsith matter. His rtnmarks 
on native life, on the natural and artificial features of India, and on the character and 
effects of its government, are curious and interesting. The spirited uoodeuts lntersper§cd 
shew an artiatieal eye, as well as a facile pencil."— SpeetsAot. 

WALKER (GEOJ-CHESS STUDIES : 

Comprising One 'rbousand Games actually Played during the last Half Century 1 presenting 
a unique Collection of Classical and Brilliant Specimens of Chess Skill in every stage of 
the Game, and thus forming a complete Encyclopaedia of Reference. By George Wuker. 
Medium 8vo. 10«. 6d. tewed. 

WARDLA W.-DISCOURSES ON THE PRINCIPAL POINTS OF THE SOCINIAN 

CONTROVERSY— the Unity of God, and the Trinity of Persons in the Godhead— the Supreme 
Divinity of Jesus Christ— the Doctrine of the Atonement - the Christian Character, etc. 
By Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. 5th Edition, 8vo. 1S«. cloth. 

WATERTGN.-ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 

Chiefly Ornithology. By Charles Waterton, Esq.. author of ''Wanderings In South 
America." With an Autobiography of the Author, and a View of Walton Hall. 5th Edition, 
foolscap 8vo. 8«. cloth. 

SECOND SERIES. With Continuation of Mr. Waterton's Autobiography. 2d Edition, f cap. 

8vo. with Vignette by T. Creswick, A.R.A. 6«.6rf. cloth. 
** It gives us hearty pleasure to meet with Mr. Waterton again. To miserable mortals *close 
in populous cities pent,* his boohs ure as a rigorous autumn air. He is a charminc writer. 
Candid, cordial, good-hearted, and J til of the most masculine svmpathies. Hi* Autobiography 
will ranh with the most piquant ano comprwhensive pieces of that hind of writing in the 
language. His Essays, with little of 'he teamed pretences, have a store <(/ eAe«rfu(«>A^«^^ 
{fi them which yields unfailing instructtveness anapleeuur4.**—TLt»atiKaKt, 



32 CATALOOUE OF NEW WORKS, ETC, 

WEBSTER.-AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY ; 

H Herldi-DuIlH *r RHnnH— A |«D«t-nl acraqilDf IkB AalidBLiiad V«f«u^lc Su>vtuc» 
iiHri H ruoi, ud Ik4 mnbada at fntcrriafr tHiOHfinriPw l\tm bf GoDklnr— Mftkltf 
Bnkd-^U CfeculedNau-t nftd lk« fiBpa/trntUm tfmM kltrtit at ftrmBmitAUaifitt iiKd 
._ . "■-'- '-U tfliri»7«l !■ D™<( BM* lli*Tril«— Bnilneii n' lln LuaHi* - 

" llUck isl.Sin.illaH'nud 
"Tit HtU-pttt M-arlmllr Inilci^tfM llu, Mldmafr i./ Ii^lci hirtntri In il.u Biui ^r/.l 



WHITE'S COMPENDIUM OF THE VETERDURV ART; 

Dftrf SGjtDH. Br W, C. SpooDvr, Sra, «|U cotsnrpd p1iil«» lec^ cigili. 
WHITER COMPENDIUM OF CATTLE MEDICtK; 

U|0("ffiH™,"m- H.o.S..tlo>». ■ *° 

WHITLEY— THE APPLICATION OF CEOLOCV TO AORCULTURE; 

WIGAN (DR. A. L )— Th4E DUALTTV OF THE MIND. 
WILKINSON—TW ENCHES OF WAR, ETC. 
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